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HE two great principles which 

Elizabeth kept steadily in view, 
and from which she never swerved, 
were to repress the arrogance of the 
ecclesiastical power, and to diminish 
the influence of the great landed 
aristocracy. As these were the lead- 
ing points in her domestic policy 
during more than forty years, and 
as it is to the success with which 
she pursued them that we owe no 
small share of our unprecedented 
advance in liberty, in morals, and 
in wealth, I shall endeavour to 
examine them at a length somewhat 
commensurate with their impor- 
tance. I therefore propose in this 
and the succeeding chapter to in- 
quire into the state and conditions 
of the ecclesiastical power ; and in 
the two remaining chapters of this 
book, I shall in the same way exa- 
mine the aristocratic power and 
show the connection between its 
decline and the rise of those middle 
classes, to whom the most brilliant 
peculiarities of modern civilisation 
are chiefly owing. 

In the second boo'x I shall trace 
the development of civilisation in 
other matters, and in the third book 
I shall examine manners. 

The ecclesiastical history of Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century is 
80 intimately connected with the 
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general history of Protestantism, 
that it would be highly unphiloso- 
phical to attempt to estimate either 
of these events by considering them 
as separate phenomena. But for 
the convenience of analytic inves- 
tigation, I shall in the first place 
endeavour to set in a clear light the 
general causes of the Reformation, 
and then I shall descend to that 
narrower and more practical view 
which will connect the whole with 
the particular history of our own 
country. 

It is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that no one has yet succeeded 
in writing the history of that great 
revolution which, three hundred 
years ago, changed the face of the 
civilised world. This, no doubt, is 
partly to be ascribed to the back- 
ward state of the moral sciences, 
which in their present unformed 
condition render such a task emi- 
nently difficult; but it is, as I 
should suppose, quite as assignable 
to the feelings of extreme prejudice 
with which nearly all men approach 
the consideration of so irritating a 
subject. To me it appears un- 
doubted, that while the effects of 
the Reformation have, on the whole, 
been beneficial to mankind, they 
have been, and still are, greatly 
exaggerated: the evil effects exag- 
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gerated by the Catholics, the good 
effects exaggerated by the Protes- 
tants.! The truth is, that the Re- 
formation, until it had been curbed 
and modified by the strong hand of 
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merit indeed it had: it roused the 
European mind. It taught man to 


know his own power. But how that 
power was to be employed: whether 
it was to be used in accelerating the 


the temporal power, effected little 
for any part of Europe. One great 


march of the human species or in 
building upanother spiritual tyranny 


'M. Villers (Essai sur la Réformation; Paris, 1820; p. 133) observes that by di- 
minishing feast-days and holidays, it would increase wealth. He adds (p. 111) that 
wherever it penetrated, the clergy became docile; and again (p. 122), that its tendency 
was to make the people place more confidence in their sovereigns. I suppose 
the Reformation, by diminishing holidays, must have raised profits. At all events, it 
must have lowered the necessary rate of wages (see M‘Culloch’s Political Economy; 1843; 

. 375). . . . Itinjuredthefine arts. ‘The spirit of purging the libraries from what 
they called popery prevailed so far, that the reforming visitors of the University of 
Oxford, in the reign of Edward VI., left only a manuscript of Valerius Maximus in the 
public library’ (see Wood, Hist. et Antig. Un. Oxon. lib. ii. p. §0). The greatest part of 
the rest of the books they burned in the market-place, or sold to the lowest artificers, 
Rubrics, mathematical figures, and astronomical demonstrations, were judged to be the 
genuine characteristics of popish delusion and imposture. For this reason, they took 
from the library of Merton College more than a cart-load of manuscripts. The monks at 
least protected and preserved, if they did not propagate and practise literature. We 
are told that there were no less than a thousand and seven hundred manuscripts in the 
Abbey of Peterborough (Warton’s Observations on the Faéry Queen of Spenser, vol. ii. p. 
294; 8vo; 1807). In an interesting letter to Mr. Rickman, written in 180s, 
Southey expresses himself very strongly as to the evils which the Reformation brought 
upon literature by suppressing monasteries (Life and Correspondence of R. Southey; 
Lond. 1849-50; vol. ii. pp. 319, 320). For some evidence of the injury which the 
Reformation did to learning, see Dodd’s Church History, edit. Tierney, vol. i. pp. 278- 
282; Collier's Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 428. As to its operation on the papal 
power, Soames truly says, ‘the Reformation deprived the Pope of no privilege which 
had not been denied to him centuries before, both by the canon and the statute law of 
the land’ (Hist. of the Reformation of the Church of England, vol. iv. p. 632). For an 
account of the mischief the Reformation did to learning, see some superficial remarks in 
Soames’ Hist. of the Reformation of the Church of Eng. vol ii. pp. 281-283). Schiller 
has eloquently stated its immediate evils (Abfall der Niederlande in Werke, Band viii. 
pp. 55,56; Stuttgart, 1838). M. Villers strangely supposes that where the Reformation 
spread, the clergy were docile to their princes (Essai sur la Réformation, p. 111). 
Mr. F. W. Newman (Lectures on the Contrasts of Ancient and Modern History; Lond. 
1847; p. 60) says that ‘the first movement of the Reformation was more for national 
freedom from Rome than for individual rights of belief and worship.’ The 
Bishop of Asaph says the Reformation in England made most progress in the large 
towns (Short’s History of the Church of England ; Lond. 1847; p. 164). ‘ The 
Reformation, which though so fruitful in great and beneficent effects, was hostile to the 
cultivation of polite learning and to the formation of a just and elegant taste’ (Burnett's 
Specimens of English Prose Writers, vol. i. p. 316; 8vo; 1807). In another place, 
Burnett says (Specimens, vol. ii. p. 3; 8vo0; 1807), ‘The reign of Edward VI. is remark- 
able for the establishment of the Reformation. This great event, so beneficial to the 
interests of humanity, served only to clog the progress of elegant literature, and to 
postpone the reign of taste.’ Wood's Athene Oxonienses, Bliss edit., vol. i. fol. 
468, 469. See also Irving’s Lives of the Scottish Poets; edit. Lond. 1810; vol. i. p. 149. 
Guizot has taken a favourable view of the effect of the Reformation (see his Histoire de 
la Civilisation en Europe; Paris, 1846; pp. 319 et seg.; and in particular, pp. 327-357): 
Respecting the bigotry of the Reformers in destroying valuable manuscripts, see the 
testimony of Southey (Book of the Church; Lond. 1824; vol. ii. pp. 125-126), whom no 
one will suspect of prejudice on that side of the question. See also the note in vol. i. 
p- 686, of Butler's Lives of the Saints; Dublin edit.; roy. 8vo. Pilgrimages must have 
greatly diminished the gross produce of the soil. In Ireland they still produce bad 
economical results. See a striking instance in Inglis’ Journey throughout Ireland; 2nd 
edit.; 8vo; 1835; vol. ii. p. 179. Camden notices one benefit we derived from the 
Reformation: that is, the saving made by ceasing to send to Rome money for dispen- 
sations, &e. Annals of Elizabeth, in Kennett, vol. ii. p. 377.—C:P.B. 
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in the place of that which it had 
overthrown: these were questions to 
which there was nothing in the 
general aspect of Europe | early in 
the sixteenth century, or in the 
spirit of the first Reformers, which 
could have enabled an observer of 
that time to give a satisfactory 
answer. Indeed, the bigotry of the 
Protestants was not at all inferior to 
the bigotry of the Catholics; and 
although their cruelty was neces- 
sarily less, because its exercise was 
bounded by the more limited extent 
of their power, yet whenever the 
Reformed clergy obtained the upper 
hand, there were committed excesses 
as obnoxious to humanity as any of 
those with which they perpetually 
taunted their opponents.! 

And yet there is, I know, an 
opinion very prevalent among those 
who are but little acquainted with 
the sources of history, that it was 
the Reformation which gave a death- 
blow to superstition, and that to it 
alone we are indebted for our eman- 
cipation from the trammels of 
priestly authority. To this it would 
perhaps be sufficient to answer that 
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in most Protestant countries no such 
emancipation has ever taken place : 
that every instance in which a 
Catholic nation is enslaved by its 
clergy is merely the effect of the 
ignorance of the people, and would 
equally occur if those people were 
Protestants : and that in France, for 
example, where there has been no 
Reformation, there is among the 
higher classes less superstition than 
in England. But without entering 
into these general considerations, it 
will be sufficient to show by an 
historical analysis how the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism was the 
effect and not the cause of the de- 
cline of ecclesiastical power: and 
how the decline of that power was 
in the first instance brought about 
by the mere force of political com- 
binations. 

It must, I think, at the present 
day be clear to every well informed 
person that the Reformation was 
the result, not so much of the desire 
of purifying religion as of the desire 
of lightening its pressure. There 
is, indeed, no doubt that some of 
the founders of Protestantism were 


1 On the vulgar idea that the Reformation secured liberty of conscience, see some 


good remarks by Lord King. 


Life of Locke; 


Lond. 1830; vol. ii. pp. 68,69. . . - 


Capefigue truly says that the Reformation, under the pretence of freedom, compelled 
men to adopt its opinions (Capefigue, Histoire de la Réforme, tome i. p. 164; viii. 336). 
Capefigue (i. 345-347) says that the Interim of Charles V., being a political view, was 
attacked by both parties. He says (i. 348) that the Act of Passau is the first proclama- 
tion of liberty of conscience. On the encouragement to political inquiry, see iv. p. 160. 
Capefigue (Histoire de la Réforme, viii. p. 330) says that, politically, Lutheranism, so far 
from emancipating the multitude, merely took property from the clerks to give it to the 
barons, and thus reconstructed feudality. Capefigue (Richelieu, Mazarin et la Fronde, 
i. 142, 143) says that in 1615 the Diet at Ratisbon cared nothing for material interests, 
but only for religion —C.P.B. . 

There also seems no doubt that it [the Reformation] increased the number of suicides, 
by depriving so many of the resource of a convent. Even at the present moment suicide 
is more frequent among Protestants than among Catholics (see Tissot, De la Manie de 
Suicide; Paris, 8vo, 1840; p.15). M. Tissot suggests that suicides might be diminished 
by increasing the number of convents, or asylums, into which perturbed spirits might 
find a shelter (p. 132). A hundred years ago, Dr. Shelbeare observed how much more 
common suicides were among Protestants than among Catholics (Letters on the English 
Nation; Lond. 1755; vol. i. pp. 30-41). He, though a Protestant (?), does not hesitate 
to ascribe this to the Reformation, which suppressed auricular confession! In the 
same way, insanity, which seems to be governed by laws similar to suicide, was in- 
creased by the suppression of the convents. Southey has on this some good remarks in 
a more liberal spirit than is usual with him (Southey’s Doctor; Lond. 1848; p. 115). 
This would, I should suppose, more than counteract the effect of processions, penance, 
and similar excitement, which, as Hecker says (Epidemics of the Middle Ages ; Lond. 
1844; p. 115), would increase the tendency to nervous disorders.—C.P.B. 
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actuated by the purest and most 
dignified motives: but it may be 
broadly laid down that neither in 
the sixteenth century nor at any 
other period has any great revo- 
lution been permanently effected, 
except with the view of remedying 
some palpable and physical evils. 
Among barbarous tribes there can, 
I should suppose, be little doubt 
that the influence of the clergy is 
an almost unmixed benefit, and that 
within certain limits the greater the 
power of the priests, the greater the 
happiness of the people. In such a 
state of society it is the ministers of 
religion alone who are able to tem- 
per the ferocity of the passions, and 
even the fictions of superstition may 
be employed in ameliorating the 
condition of the savage. But in a 
civilised country, when property has 
begun to be accumulated, and when 
the arts of peace are already culti- 
vated, the existence of such an eccle- 
siastical power produces two serious 
evils, it wrings from the people the 
fruits of their industry, and it checks 
the progress of inquiry, and there- 
fore the progress of knowledge. To 
the latter of these evils the majority 
of even the most civilised nation is 
always indifferent. How, indeed, 
can it be expected that those who 
sweat at the plough or toil at the 
loom should trouble themselves 
about the impediments which are 
opposed to the advance of science 
or to the progress of society ? How 
can it be expected that the peasant 
and the mechanic, drooping under 
the weight of incessant labour, 
should band together to uphold 
liberty of thought and freedom of 
discussion? But when these same 
men perceive that the clergy is 
wresting from them a part of their 
scanty earnings: when they see a 
lazy priesthood fattening on the 
products of their industry, their 
indignation is soon aroused, and 
nothing but the constant efforts of 
the ecclesiastical power will prevent 
that indignation from finding a de- 
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structive vent. In such a case the 
safety of the hierarchy will depend, 
not on any moral considerations, but 
solely on their ability to resist the 
aggression with which they are 
threatened. Thus it is that a care. 
ful survey of history will prove that 
the Reformation made the most pro- 
gress, not in those countries where 
the people were most enlightened: 
but in those countries where, from 
political causes, the clergy were 
least able to withstand the people. 
It is, therefore, in the investigation 
of those causes that we must seek 
the solution of this question. 

In every nation in Europe the 
power of the clergy at an early 
period bore an inverse ratio to the 
power of the sovereign. In coun- 
tries such as France, where the 
feudal system had succeeded in 
eradicating every vestige of repre- 
sentative government, and where 
the authority of the king was not 
sufficient to supply the deficiency, 
the councils of the Church were the 
only links which knit together the 
discordant elements, and bound up 
in one nation a multitude of inde- 
pendent fiefs. The Church, by thus 
stepping in and remedying isolated 
abuses, prevented feudalism from 
denationalising France. At the same 
time, the circumstances which gave 
the Church this power tended 
to increase it. The sovereigns of 
France, seeing the flowers of their 
prerogative droop one by one, and 
sorely pressed by the arrogance of 
the great feudal proprietors, looked 
around them for a counterpoise to 
the aristocratic power. That coun- 
terpoise they found in the Church. 
From the time of Charlemagne we 
see a growing disposition on the 
part of the kings of France to in- 
crease the power of the priesthood. 
Thus that power reached such a 
height, that when the Reformation 
broke out, it found the French clergy 
so compact and so well organised as 
to be able to resist a movement 
which shook Europe to the centre. 
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But in England the matter was 
far different. During the rule of 
the Anglo-Saxons we find, indeed, 
causes in operation similar to those 
which took place in France. We 
find the aristocratic power con- 
stantly rising and the royal power 
constantly declining. We find the 
consequence, that even the wisest 
of our kings thought it necessary to 
court the Church in order to secure 
themselves against the nobles. But 
in the middle of the eleventh 
century the whole course of affairs 
was suddenly diverted. The Nor- 
man conquest, by making the king 
the granter of baronies, at once 
threw the great nobles under his 
control. The feudal system was 
never developed, and except during 
the turbulent reign of Stephen, 
national assemblies were constantly 
held. The first five(?) kings of 
England possessed a power such as 
no sovereign of Europe then pos- 
sessed. In consequence of the ex- 
istence of this central power, the 
want of Church councils in our own 
country was never felt; the Plan- 
tagenets never found it worth their 
while to encourage the ecclesiastical 
authority: on the contrary, they 
exerted themselves to repress it: 
and when, at the end of the four- 
teenth century, the rapid decline of 
the royal power made it the interest 
of our kings to court the Church, it 
was then too late to establish an 
authority, the chains of which can 
only be firmly riveted in times of 
the grossest ignorance. The his- 


' Protestantism rose and flourished in North Germany : 


Germany. [Author's note.] 
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tory of Germany is in this respect 
very analogous to the history of 
England.' After the death of 
Charlemagne, Germany remained 
in the hands of his family for 
nearly a century: but on the death 
of his grandson, the throne became 
elective, and custom, and afterwards 
positive law, limited the number of 
electors. The result was that the 
government was turned into an 
oligarchy, and the supreme power 
vested in the hands of the electoral 
princes, who, unembarrassed by any 
rival authority in their own states, 
were in this respect like our Nor- 
man kings, and did not court the 
Church because they had no occa- 
sion for its aid. The consequence 
was, that in England the clergy 
were less efficient, either for good 
or evil, than in any country of 
Europe, except Germany. Hence 
we can easily understand why the 
Reformation began in Germany and 
spread in England. In both coun- 
tries religious men welcomed it as 
the means of averting national infi- 
delity : ambitious men welcomed it 
as the means of extending their 
own power.’ 

It would be easy to extend the 
view I have here taken to the other 
great countries of Europe: and to 
show how, in Spain, the Visigothic 
code, drawn up by the clergy before 
the consolidation of the monarchy, 
became by their arts so incorporated 
with the kingly institutions.* 


In the same way, I might show 





compare that with South 


* Ranke (Civil Wars of France; Lond. 1852; vol. i. p. 188) seems to ascribe the 
failure of the Reformation in France to the alliance between the Crown and the Church. 
The Emperor Maximilian acknowledged that he had no power over his own subjects 
(Ranke,i. 150). Connect this with the success of Reformation in Germany. Ranke (Civil 
Wars, i.214) candidly confesses that ‘manyhad adopted the Reformed system in the expecta- 
tion that it would allow them greater freedom in their personal habits.’ He says (i. 228), 

‘The rise of German Protestantism was possible only because a number of the princes 
and cities had been permitted by resolutions of the Imperial Diet to refuse the aid of the 
secular arm to ecclesiastical laws. This remark had been already made by Capefigue 
(Histoire de la Réforme, tome i. p. 62).—C.P.B. 

* It was remarked at the Council of Trent, as a peculiarity of the Spaniards, that they 
claimed for the Bishops a power independent of the Popes (Ranke, Pépste, Band i. 
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how, on the other side of the Rhine, 
the constant struggle between the 
bishops of Utrecht and Counts of 
Holland resolved itself into a strug- 
gle between the spiritual and tem- 
poral power.! 

But I may safely leave such 
further application to the know- 
ledge of the reader ; and I will now 
resume the general thread of the 
ecclesiastical history of England. 

The circumstances which I have 
just stated explain the facility with 
which the foundations of the Refor- 
mation were laid by Henry. They 
also explain the little resistance 
which the clergy were able to make, 
even to the incompetent ministers 
of his immediate successor.” 

Towards the very close of the 
reign of Edward, the government, 
impelled partly by avarice, and 
partly, as we may hope, by higher 
views of general policy, determined 
to deal the clergy a sudden and, as 
it afterwards appeared, a most se- 
vere blow. As the results of this 
were of great moment, I shall 
consider them in reference to the 
general question of the sources of 
ecclesiastical power. Among the 
many contrivances of the clergy to 
increase their own authority, the 
adornment of churches has always 
occupied a prominent place; and 
there are few better measures of 
the superstition of a nation, than 
the proportion which the money 
spent in them bears to the general 
wealth of the country. But in 
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England the proportion had, in the 
middle ages, always been greater 
than would be supposed probable 
by those who only take into account 
the low state of our clergy as com- 
pared with their more flourishing 
condition in other countries. This 
peculiarity arose from circumstances 
which I will now endeavour to 
explain. 

As soon as the fine arts began to 
revive in Europe, the Church laid 
hold of them, and used them for 
her own purposes. Poetry, paint- 
ing, architecture, nay, even music 
itself, were employed by her as en- 
gines to exalt the senses and sub- 
jugate the reason of mankind. The 
degree of her success in the different 
arts depended on the laws, on the 
climate, and perhaps on the physi- 
cal condition of the different nations 
of Europe. Among the luxurious 
and indolent inhabitants of the 
South, painting and music were the 
means which she chiefly employed. 
In the North, where the brilliant 
imagination which the great tribes 
of Scandinavia owed to their recent 
migration from Asia was as yet 
unchecked by their laws, but was 
tempered by the severity of their 
climate, poetry was the vehicle in 
which the Church taught her dog- 
mas to a credulous people. But in 
England, where a higher degree of 
civilisation had to some extent 
checked the first exuberance of the 
fancy, neither poetry, nor painting, 
nor music were able to attain to 








pp. 331-341). Vamba, King of Spain, was deposed by the clergy in a.p. 681; and this 
is the first instance of the ecclesiastical authorities assuming such a power (Fleury, 
3me Discours in Histoire ecclésiastique, tome xiii. p. 22; Paris, 1758). In Spain, the 
Inguisition itself had not the power of imprisoning bishops (see Geddes’ Miscellaneous 
Tracts; Lond. 1730; vol. i. p. 389). And although there were at one time signs that 
the indifference of Charles V. would weaken the ecclesiastical power (M‘Crie’s Reforma- 
tion in Spain), yet the spread of the Jesuits (Ranke, Péipste, i. 233), who rose in Spain 
and flourished in Spain, saved it—and so did the bigotry of Philip IV. [Author's note.] 

* On the spirit of hostility to the Church which appeared in the Low Countries during 
the fourteenth century, see Van Kampfen, Geschiedenis der Letteren in de Nederlander ; 
Gravenhage, 1821 ; Decl. i. blad. 24-25). He truly says, ‘de dageraad der Hervorming 
brak aan.’ [Author's note.] ; 

* In the first year of Edward VI., lampoons on the sacrament were stuck on the doors 
of many of the cathedrals. In 1531, Cranmer writes that the people ‘now begin to 
hate priests’ (Todd’s Life of Cranmer, i. 34). [Author's note.] 
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such precocious maturity ; and the 
only art left to the clergy was the 
art of building temples which, by 
their beauty, should charm the taste 
of the refined, and by their splen- 
dour gratify the senses of the vul- 
gar. Itis not surprising that the 
English clergy, thus concentrating 
upon a single art their wealth and 
their energies, should have suc- 
ceeded in raising it to a height 
which no other modern nation has 
been able to attain. The beauty of 
their churches is sufficiently at- 
tested by those splendid remains 
which are yet standing. 

But the age which could consider 
such trifles as important matters 
was soon to pass away, and one of 
the most decisive symptoms of ap- 
proaching civilisation was the de- 
cline of church architecture. As 
the business of life became more 
complicated: as the knowledge of 
men became more extensive, and 
their views more enlarged, just in 
that proportion increased their disin- 
clination to build churches, and to 
encourage architects by whom those 
churches were planned. It is, in- 
deed, an instructive fact, that the 
first decline of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture dates in our own country 
from the fourteenth century: that 
great century in which the House 
of Commons first laid the founda- 
tions of its power: in which the 
first great steps were taken towards 
relieving our slaves from their serf- 


dom: in which Wickliff began to 
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preach and Chaucer began to write : 
and in which the barbarous energy 
of our Saxon tongue was effectually 
tempered by the chaste elegance of 
the Norman-French, and, by the 
combination, gave rise to that great 
and noble dialect, which now, so 
rapid is its progress, bids fair before 
many centuries are passed to super- 
sede the other languages of the 
earth, and, by uniting civilised 
man under one speech, realise the 
wildest schemes of the most Utopian 
philologists. 

As civilisation rapidly advanced, 
our ecclesiastical architecture as 
rapidly declined ; and in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries reached its 
lowest point of debasement, from 
which it only rose for a moment 
during the superstitious govern- 
ment of the first English Stuarts. 
But these remarks only apply to 
the external form ; and the pictures, 
the costly ornaments, the glittering 
plate, even the very shrines on 
which superstition loved to heap its 
wealth, still retained all their me- 
diszeval splendour, and, by attract- 
ing worshippers to the sanctuary, 
swelled the numbers of the admirers 
of the church. Captivated by the 
gorgeousness of the temple, men 
were inclined to look up with re- 
spect to the priests by whom the 
services of the temple were con- 
ducted, and this reflected homage 
served not a little to check the 
downfall of the clergy.! But even 


this resource was at length to be 


1 «Among other instances of magnificence, we cannot but remark the number of 


priests that were kept in household: not fewer than eleven, at the head of whom presided 
a doctor or bachelor of divinity as dean of the chapel’ (Preface to the Northumberland 
Household Book, in vol. iv. p. 10 of the Antiquarian Repertory, 1809, 4to). At pp. 
242-243 is given the list of these chaplains, by which it appears that, among others, 
there was ‘a Priest for to be Secretary,’ ‘a Priest for to be a Surveyour,’ and ‘a Priest 
for a Reading Chaplain for my Lorde.’ (The date of this Northumberland Household 
Book is AD. 1512.) . . . 

The Bishop of Asaph says that Henry VIII. transferred church property to the amount 
of 150,000!. yearly (Short’s History of the Church of England, pp. 146-147, 8vo, 
S047). « s « 

‘His [Sir Thomas Wyndham’s] will is a very interesting document, and proves that 
even so late as the year 1521 the superstitious feelings which are so manifested in the 
early testaments in this work were as prominent as in the darkest ages of our history’ 
(Nicholas, Zestamenta Vetusta; Lond. 1826; vol. ii. p. 580). At p. 758 is given the 
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torn from them ; and only six years 
before the accession of Elizabeth 
orders were issued by the govern- 
ment of Edward to strip all the 
churches in England of their plate, 
their jewels, and indeed all their 
ornaments (?). The results of this 
measure, executed as it was with 
unsparing severity, it is difficult for 
a reader at the present day fully to 
estimate. In an age when reading 
was a scarce accomplishment, and 
when the few who could read found 
little worth the trouble of reading : 
when public amusements were ex- 
ceedingly rare: when no theatre 
had yet been built in England, and 
when the wretched dramas that 
were in existence were acted in 
churches and performed by priests : 
when there were no operas, and 
neither reviews nor newspapers : 
when ali these frivolities, with 
which ignorance now disports its 
leisure, were entirely unknown, the 
splendid services of the church 
offered a daily amusement, of the 
excitement of which we in our time 
can hardly form a_ conception. 
When these were withdrawn, men 
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ceased to flock to churches which 
for them had lost their charms. A 
great link which bound together the 
clergy and the laymen was suddenly 
severed, and the results were so 
remarkable, that even intelligent 
foreigners who visited our country 
were struck by them.! 

The clergy, who had long forfeited 
the love of the people, now even 
lost their respect. During the reign 
of Mary, not even the utmost pres- 
sure of the municipal authority 
could protect them from popular 
expressions of undisguised con- 
tempt. In London the very chap- 
lains of the queen were pelted and 
mobbed as they walked in the 
streets ; and though the fires were 
yet blazing in Smithfield, a dog was 
publicly exposed, with his head 
shaved in mockery of the ecclesias- 
tical tonsure. Even the most sacred 
ordinances of the church were not 
spared. In Cheapside a cat was 
hung up with a wafer in its paws, 
to ridicule the sacrament.? 

If the clergy were thus handled, 
in spite of the protection given them 
by Mary, it was not likely that her 


will of Sir Nicholas Pelham, upon which Nicholas notes (Zestamenta Vetusta, ii. 759), 
‘the singular contrast which it forms to the superstition and bigotry exhibited in the 


preceding wills printed in this volume cannot fail to be particularly noticed. (To me 
the only difference seems to be that between Catholic superstition and Protestant super- 
stition.)—C.P.B. . . . 

1 When the clergy of any country are richly endowed, two serious evils arise. 1st, 
The revenue given to the clergy is taken away from the capital of the country, and thus 
prevented from putting into motion a great amount of productive industry. 2nd, By 
holding out such prizes in the Church, men are withdrawn from the universities into the 
Church ; and Smith observes (Wealth of Nations, pp. 340-341) that in all countries 
where church benefices are rich and numerous, few men of great attainments remain long 
professors at the universities; but that where the church benefices are poor and few, the 
universities are amply supplied with eminent men. Of course both clergy and professors 
will crowd to whichever pays them best. 

? Only four months after the death of Edward VI. a clergyman, who had sold his wife 
to a butcher, was punished by being driven through London in a cart. In the first year 
of the reign of Mary a priest was nearly pulled to pieces by the people at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s, an on the next Sunday, when Dr. Watson preached at St. Paul’s Cross, he 
was protected from a similar indignity by the Queen’s guards. [Author's note.] 

For proof of the poverty, ignorance, and unpopularity of the clergy in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI1., see Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. i. part 1. pp. 
291-304; vol. ii. part i. pp. 74, 223, §90; part ii. pp. 27, 143. In 1550, Lever com- 
plains that parishes were left without clergymen (Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memoria's, vol. ii. 
part i. p. 411); and in 1552 the same thing is said in a sermon preached by the famous 
Bernard Gilpin (Memoria/s, vol. ii. part ii. p. 29; see also vol. ili. part i. p. 487). Dr. 
Turner, who wrote in the reign of Mary, has left us some curious evidence of the poverty 
of the clergy. Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, vol. iii. part i. pp. 420-422.—C.P.B. 
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death would improve their position. 
Indeed, after the accession of Eliza- 
beth, their influence went on de- 
clining with an accelerated velocity ; 
for besides the general causes which 
I have pointed out, there were now 
some specific causes which tended 
to the same end, and by lessening 
their wealth, degraded them still 
further in the ranks of society. 
This diminution of income appears 
to have been effected in three diffe- 
rent ways: first, by an alteration of 
their special fees; second, by the 
abolition of clerical celibacy ; third, 
by a fall in the value of the precious 
metals. I wili consider each of 
these three methods in the order in 
which I have stated them. 

1. The Catholic Church, with a 
due regard for the temporal pro- 
sperity of her priests, had in every 
country secured to them fees, which 
were paid by those. who received 
their spiritual aid. Some of these 
fees, such as those on marriage, 
burials, and the like, lapsed, after 


the fall of the Catholic clergy, into 
the hands of their Protestant suc- 


cessors. But some of the most 
onerous and lucrative charges, par- 
ticularly those made on the perfor- 
mance of prayers for the dead, &c., 
were considered too superstitious to 
be inherited by the priests of a purer 
religion, and the laity, of course, 
gladly acquiesced in a change by 
which they alone were the gainers.! 
Although we are not in possession 
of precise. statistical evidence on 
this subject, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain that the alteration must have 
caused a serious defaleation in the 
revenue of the clergy; and the 
effects of this loss were the more 


' The fees of the clergy greatly declined. 
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important on account of the other 
causes which I have now to con- 
sider, and which operated in the 
same direction. 

[z. Ofall the contrivances of the 
Church to extend her power, the 
celibacy of the clergy is one of the 
most important, and from whatever 
side we view it, must be regarded 
as a masterpiece of political wisdom. 
By freeing the priest from domestic 
embarrassments, it not only enabled 
him with the greater ease to main- 
tain his rank in society, but induced 
him to concentrate his energies on 
the interests of his order. By de- 
barring him from the hope of legiti- 
mate posterity, it prevented the 
introduction of that spirit of here- 
ditary descent which has always 
been fatal to every class in which it 
has long and exclusively existed. 
By investing him with the sup- 
posed attribute of an immaculate 
chastity, it raised his personal 
dignity in the estimation of. that 
numerous class who are so apt, to 
mistake mortification for virtue, and 
sacrifice for'religion. But the clergy 
themselves bore with impatience a 
yoke which thus checked the 
promptings of the flesh. They had 
at its first imposition resisted to the 
utmost a regulation which though 
valuable to them as priests, was 
disagreeable to them as men: and 
there can be no doubt that the in- 
ducement which the Protestants 
held out of entirely abolishing it 
must have contributed not a little 
to the spread of the Reformation. 
Henry VIII., indeed, could never 
be induced formally to abolish it— 
but on his death the clergy made 
full amends for their compulsory. 


Tormerly, they were considerable. On the 


death of Jane Seymour, Sir Richard Gresham writes that ‘ by the commandment of the 
Duke of Norfolk, I have caused 1,200 masses to be said within the City of London for 
the soul of our most gracious Queen’ (Burgon’s Life of Gresham; Lond. 1839; vol. i. 


p- 24). 
great fees received by the clergy. 
vol, ii. part i. p. 223. 
have been aware that Strype had printed it. 
grapher, vol. ii. p. 291-293).—C.P.B. 


In a curious book, written in 1548, by Crowsley, a complaint is made of the 
See the extract in Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
It has also been published by Mr. Haslewood, who seems hot to 


He refers it to 1547 (Brydges’ British Biblio- 
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abstinence. Itis impossible to form 
anything like an estimate of the 
immense number of them who, 
during the reign of Edward, flocked 
to the marriage altar. Indeed, the 
demand for wives became so great 
and so sudden that, if we may trust 
contemporary scandal, the Protes- 
tant clergy were frequently obliged 
to content themselves with espous- 
ing damsels of a frail and tottering 
reputation. Be this as it may, 
there can be no question as to the 
actual results. The clergy, bur- 
dened by the expense of wives and 
children, soon found that their old 
incomes were not sufficient to main- 
tain them in their old position : and 
that what was barely enough for 
men without families, could not be 
enough for men with families. 


3. But there was another cause 
which was still more decisive, and 
which, during the whole of the six- 
teenth century, was constantly pro- 
gressive. The discovery of America 
had greatly increased the circulating 
medium of Europe, and particularly 
that part of it which consisted of 
gold coin. But [blank in MS.] 
years after Columbus first landed at 
[blank] there came to light the 
boundléss treasures of the mines of 
Potosi. The torrent of silver which 
immediately poured into Europe 
produced some most remarkable 
social phenomena. The first effect 
was an almost fabulous rise in 
prices. Every article of food and 
of dress, every luxury, every con- 
venience—in fact, everything that 
was bought or sold—rose rapidly, 
and for many years constantly, in 
money value. To the industrious 
classes, this, so far from being in- 
jurious, was, as I shall show in 
another place, positively beneficial, 
and contributed not a little to those 


of the benefice to what proportion they pleased.’ 
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great revolutions which in the seven- 
teenth century broke out all over 
Europe. But the unproductive 
classes, those who lived on fixed 
incomes, suffered severely. A man 
who in the year 1600 had an in- 
come of 100/, could only buy with 
it a quarter of those commodities 
which the same income would have 
purchased in the year 1500. The 
landlords were able, in some degree, 
to compensate this loss by raising 
their rents, so soon as the current 
leases fellin. The sovereign, in the 
same way, by the imposition of 
taxes, partly made up the deficiency 
in the produce of the crown lands, 
which were let at fixed rents for 
long leases. But for the clergy no 
such resource was open. That 
portion of their incomes which con- 
sisted of tithes received indeed a 
nominal increase from the rise of 
the money price of corn ; but even 
this did not hold good in those 
places where prescription secured a 
modus or commutation.' The other 
part of their income consisted of 
(ratings in the King’s books ?), 
which remained stationary—and of 
fees, which, as we have already seen, 
had been considerably reduced. 
From these remarks we can form 
an idea of what took place in regard 
to the wealth of the clergy. By 
the abolition of celibacy, their neces- 
sary expenses were increased—by 
the withdrawal of lucrative fees, 
their actual income was at the same 
moment lessened; and, finally, by 
the rise of prices, their income, 
thus diminished in quantity, was 
now reduced in value. The history 
of the world does not afford another 
instance in which a great body of 
men has been affected by such a 
series of sudden and unavoidable 
calamities : and those whose philo- 
sophy teaches them to ascribe every 





* Before 
the Reformation, the bishops could increase the allowance of the vicars out of the tithes 


This was ordered by 15 Ric. II. cap. 6, 


and by 4 Henry IV. cap. 12; and though fallen into disuse, has never been repealed 


(Collier’s Ecclesiastical History; 8vo, 1840; vol. v. pp. 195-196).—C.P.B. 
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important event to the immediate 
interposition of Providence, may 
find some support for their theory 
in considering the spontaneous 
working of this unprecedented com- 
bination which hastened the down- 
fall of that presumptuous class whose 
bigotry formed the chief impedi- 
ment to the progress of our dawning 
civilisation.! ] 

The operation of these circum- 
stances was such as it is easy to 
imagine. The clergy, already de- 
graded in character, were now 
ruined in fortune, and they rapidly 
sunk into that state which was 
natural to their fallen position. 
When any class of men cease to be 
respected by the nation, they soon 
cease to respectthemselves. Treated 
as the outcasts of society, they be- 
took themselves to the meanest and 
most grovelling amusements. Amid 
the refuse of mankind, they passed 
their time by dicing, and carding, 
and drinking in petty ale-houses, 
which they seldom left except in a 
state of beastly intoxication.” 

The impurity of their morals 
formed a fitting counterpart to the 
coarseness of their manners. No 
father would trust his daughter, 
no husband would trust his wife, 
alone in the company of one of these 
men. Indeed their depravity was 
so great and notorious, that when 
Archbishop Cranmer drew up his 
system of Ecclesiastical Law (in 


* OP.B. 
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1552), he was obliged to order that 
‘unmarried clergymen were not to 
retain as housekeepers any women 
under sixty years of age, except 
their own near relations.’ But the 
scandal still increasing, this regu- 
lation was, within twenty years, 
renewed by one of the heads of the 
Church, and the Archbishop of 
York circulated orders through the 
whole of his diocese for ‘no minister 
(being unmarried) to keep in his 
house any woman under the age of 
sixty years, exceptshe be his mother, 
aunt, sister, or niece.’3 

Such regulations, however, availed 
nothing to control the unbridled 
licentiousness of these men. Several 
of the London clergy are stated by 
a contemporary to have kept a 
harem, and although we may hope 
that this is an unfounded assertion, 
for the expense would have been a 
serious obstacle, yet we have other 
evidence against them of the fullest 
and most painful character. A well 
known clergyman of the name of 
Barton was detected in London in 
an act of fornication under circum- 
stances of singular infamy ; and was 
dragged off to Bridewell under the 
groanings and hootings of the mob. 

While the clergy were thus fall- 
ing into contempt, it was not likel 
that competent men wouldbe willing 
to engage in so despised a pro- 
fession. The highest offices of the 
Church, shorn as they were, still 


2 In 1559, Elizabeth was obliged to order that ‘the clergy shall not haunt ale-houses 
or taverns, or spend their time idly at dice, card-tables, or any other unlawful game 
(Neal's History of the Puritans; edit. Toulmin; Lond. 1822; vol. i. p. 127). But this 
did little good, for in 1571 the House of Commons addressed the Queen, and stated that 
‘great numbers are admitted ministers that are infamous in their lives and conversation’ 
(Neal, i. 219). Neal says (i. 293) that ‘in 1579, in the county of Cornwall, there were 
one hundred and forty clergymen not one of which was capable of preaching a sermon, 
and most of them were pluralists and non-residents.’ In 1584, some of the inhabitants 
of Essex presented a petition to the Council in which they complained that their clergy 
were ‘men of occupation, serving-men, the basest of all sorts ;’ 
drunkards, and of offensive lives’ (Neal, i. 329-349). 
mere factious misrepresentation. ; 

A writer, whose knowledge on such subjects few will be rash enough to dispute, says 
that even in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign ‘the majority of the clergy were nearly 
illiterate, and many of them addicted to drunkenness and low vices’ (Hallam’s Cons¢i- 
tutional History of England; Lond. 1842; i. 195).—C.P.B. 

* Collier's Keclesiastical History; Lond. 1840; vol. vi.'p. 501.—C.P.B. 


‘ risters, dicers, 
Nor must this be considered a 
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presented attractions for vain and 
avaricious men. But such offices 
could only be occupied by a few; 
and with the inferior departments, 
scarcely any one of decent character 
was willing to meddle. The con- 
sequence was that all over the king- 
dom an immense number of cures 
were entirely unoccupied,and whole 
parishes were left without the 
slightest religious instruction.' To 
supply this deficiency, a somewhat 
strange expedient was adopted, and 
only two years after the accession 
of Elizabeth, it was found advisable 
to license common mechanics to 
read the services to the people in the 
different churches.? This, though 
perhaps a necessary measure, tended 
still further to depress the character 
of the sacred profession. At length 
the evil reached such a pitch that 
the bishops, in order to recruit the 
diminished numbers of the clergy, 
were compelled not only to license 
such men as readers, but even to 
confer upon them the holy rite of 
ordination. Tradesmen and arti- 
sans, mechanics, ale-house keepers, 
tinkers, cobblers, nay, even common 
serving men, now formed a con- 
siderable portion of the clergy of 
the established Church of England. 
As every Sunday came round, these 


1 An accidental circumstance greatly lessened their numbers : 
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men, ignorant of the rudiments of 
literature, might be seen to mount 
the pulpit, from whence they en- 
lightened their hearers by declaim- 
ing against the abominations of 
popery, and not unfrequently by ex- 
plaining the abstrusest subtleties of 
Calvinistic metaphysics. Such mon- 
strous absurdities revolted even that 
ignorant age. Out of every part of 
the kingdom addresses flocked in 
from the indignant and outraged 
parishioners. The inhabitants of 
Essex presented a petition to the 
Council, complaining that their 
clergy were ‘men of occupation, 
serving men, the basest of all sorts ;’ 

. . ‘risters, dicers, drunkards, 
and of offensive lives.’ "The parish. 
ioners of Maidstone complained that 
their curate was ‘a person of a 
most scandalous life: frequenting 
ale-houses, retreating thither ordi- 
narily from the church; and a 
common player of cards and dice.’ 

Elizabeth, unable to remedy such 
a state of things, to which she her- 
self was personally indifferent, could 
only return evasive answers; and 
in many places the people, who now 
began to loathe their clergy, took 
the law into their own hands. At 


Westenden, they, of their own au- 
thority, put their vicar into the 





almost immediately 


after the accession of Elizabeth, there broke out one of those frightful epidemics, then so 
common, which carried off immense numbers (Heylin’ s Hist. of Presbyterians, quoted i in 


Soames’ Elizabethan Religious History ; Lond. 1842 ; 


i. 195). 


In 1585 and 1586 there was made a very careful and minute survey of the state of the 


Church in reference to the clergy. 
to nearly 10,000 parishes (Neal, i. 382). 


From it we learn that there were only 2,000 preachers 
Fenner, a 0 Sef writer, says that in 
1586 a third of the clergy were suspended (Neal, i. 382).— 


C.P.B. 


2 Lingard (Hist. of England ; Paris, 1840; v. p. 11) says that in 1560, in consequence 


of the number of clergy who refused to take the oath of supremacy, 


expelled, ‘it became 


and were therefore 


necessary to establish for the moment a class of lay instructors, 


consisting of mechanics licensed to read the service to the people in the church, but for- 


bidden to administer the sacraments.’ 


For this he cites Strype, i. 139, 179, 240. 


Camden says that in 1559 several mechanicks received ‘ ecclesiastical promotions and 
good Prebends and fat Benefices’ (Annals of Elizabeth, in Kennett, vol. ii. P- 377)- 
Soames (i. p. 225) quotes Neal to the effect that in 1576 Elizabeth said there were too 


many preachers, and that three or four in each county were enough. 


We learn 


from an especial report made in 1561 to the Archbishop of Canterbury that in the Arch- 
deaconry of London only one third of the clergy were preachers (Strype’s Parker, i. 189). 
Strype, who always favours the clergy, says that in 1571 ‘ scarce half of them 


understood Latin’ (Strype’s Parker, ii. p. 81). 


the clergy could not preach at all, 


Strype confesses that in 1583 most of 


‘their skill extending no further than to the reading 
of the Common Prayer and Homilies’ (Strype’s Whitgi/t, i. 240).—C.P.B. 
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common stocks. In another parish, 
the name of which is not mentioned, 
the unfortunate clergyman was sub- 
jected to the same indignity, and 
was otherwise ill treated. In 1574, 
the clergyman at Manchester, who, 
as we are carefully informed, was 
a ‘bachelor of divinity,’ was at- 
tacked on his way to the church, 
when he was about to preach, was 
beaten, wounded, and almost killed. 
One of the magistrates of Surrey 
directed the vicar of Chertsey to 
appear before him respecting some 
pecuniary deficit. This the reve- 
rend gentleman declined to do; but 
his disobedience was immediately 
punished: he was at once put into 
the public stocks, and when he ap- 
pealed for redress to the quarter 
sessions, his appeal was rejected. 

The clergy thus beggared, de- 
spised, and assaulted, resorted to 
expedients which will astonish a 
modern reader. With the view of 
increasing their incomes, they not 
unfrequently publicly sold beer, 
wine, and other provisions: and in 
order that they might do this with 
the greater facility, they converted 
their rectories into ale-houses and 
taverns. 

Their wives, who had been mostly 
servant-girls, were still less scru- 
pulous than themselves. A woman 
married to one of the clergymen of 
Cardiganshire was, in 1584, pub- 
licly tried for administering potions 
to young girls, with the view of 
causing abortion. 

The evils attendant on such a 
state of things had now become so 
palpable that the Government was 
at length compelled to notice them. 
In 1584 the Lords of the Council, 
whose interest it must have been 
to conceal the nakedness of the 
Church, wrote to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury that ‘ great numbers 
of persons that occupy cures are 
notoriously unfit, most for lack of 
learning ; many chargeable with 
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great and enormous faults, as 
drunkenness, filthiness of life, 
gaming at cards, haunting of ale- 
houses.’! 

It does not however appear that 
the rebuke was attended with any 
advantage, and from the contem- 
porary documents which I have 
seen, I believe that during the 
whole of the 16th century the 
situation of the clergy went on 
degenerating. But the painful 
details into which as an historian 
I have been compelled to enter 
refer almost entirely to their moral 
character: and it will now be 
necessary to bring forward such 
other evidence as will enable the 
reader to judge of their intellectual 
accomplishments. 

In the course of nearly three 
centuries an immense amount of 
evidence has of course perished : 
but the proofs which are yet extant 
of the gross ignorance of the clergy 
in the reign of Elizabeth are such 
as would stagger the most incredu- 
lous, even if they were not confirmed 
by every description of historical 
testimony: which has come down to 
us. We have it on the most un- 
impeachable evidence that twenty- 
one years after the death of Mary 
there were in the county of Cornwall 
alone one hundred and forty clergy- 
men who, if they succeeded with 
infinite difficulty in reading the 
prayers, were quite incapable of 
preaching a sermon. Nor must 
this be considered as a peculiarity 
confined to that distant county. In 
1584 the celebrated Sampson stated 
in a formal address to Parliament 
that many of the clergy ‘neither 
can nor will speak anything in the 
congregation where they be resident 
more than they are compelled to 
read out of a printed book :’ and he 
adds, ‘a number of them do read in 
no better sort than some young 
scholars could do which were 
newly taken out of some English 


1 Neal, i. 341.—C.P.B. 
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school. Truely this their reading 
is so rude in some places among us 
that they seem themselves scarce 
to understand that which they do 
read.’ In the year 1563 an official (?) 
list was drawn up of the clergy in 
the archdeaconry of Middlesex : 
and to the name of each man there 
was appended an account of his 
acquirements. The number of the 
clergy thus characterised was one 
hundred and sixteen, and out of 
the entire number three only were 
acquainted with Latin and Greek. 
If from such general cases we now 
descend to particular instances, we 
shall find the evidence still more 
remarkable, and, if possible, still 
more irrefragable : nor will I bring 
forward anything except what is 
related by contemporary writers 
who only record that which was 
passing before their eyes, and which 
was to them a matter of daily and 
familiar observation. Early in the 
reign of Elizabeth the chaplain to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
occasion to examine the curate of 
Cripplegate, and by way of testing 
his knowledge asked him the mean- 
ing of the word function. To this 
difficult question the reverend gen- 
tleman, not having paid much 
attention to the niceties of lan- 
guage, was unable to make a satis- 
factory reply. Several years later 
the clergyman of Farnham, All 
Saints, was examined by the 
Bishop of Norwich. The conver- 
sation which ensued is deserving 
attention: and it is preserved by 
Strype, whose devotion to the 
Church of England no one will 
think of questioning. ‘The Bishop 
asked him the contents of the third 
chapter of Matthew: he answered 
nothing: and the contents of the 
eleventh chapter; neither could he 
answer to that. He asked him how 
many chapters the Epistle to the 
Romans contained, and what the 
subject of that Epistle was. To 
neither of these could he answer. 
And when he adventured to answer, 
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he showed his ignorance as much 
as by his silence.’ 

But I might fill a volume with 
similar instances, and I can only 
afford room for one or two more 
examples. In 1574a certain William 
Ireland was presented to the rec. 
tory of Harthill. The Archbishop 
of York directed his chaplain to 
examine him. The chaplain first 
desired him to translate an easy 
Latin sentence. This he was ,an- 
able to do: but as such knowledge 
was not very common in the clerical 
profession, the absence of it did not 
amount to a disqualification, and 
the examiner proceeded in his 
inquiry. He asked the reverend 
gentleman ‘who brought up the 
people of Israel out of Egypt?’ 
He answered King Saul. And 
being asked who was first circum- 
cised, he could not answer. 

It was not to be expected that 
men such as these should display 
any remarkable ability when they 
had occasion to mount the pulpit. 
Indeed, their apostolic deficiencies 
were so glaring that it was found 
necessary to draw up sermons 
which they might read to the 
people. But some of the more 
adventurous of the sacred order, 
disdaining to shine by such _ bor- 
rowed light, ventured to address 
their parishioners in their own lan- 
guage, and with their own ideas. 
One of them, with the view as I 
suppose of moderating the pre- 
sumption of his flock, preached 
in favour of mediocrity, and his 
sermon was considered such a 
masterpiece of theology that it was 
repeated in two or three different 
parishes. ‘God,’ says this great 
divine, ‘delighted in mediocrity by 
these reasons: viz. man was put 
in medio paradisi: a rib was taken 
out of the midst of man. The 
Israelites went through the midst 
of Jordan; and the midst of the 
Red Sea. Samson put firebrands 
in the middest between the foxes’ 
tails. David’s men had their gar- 
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ments cut off by the middest. Christ 
was hanged in the middest between 
two thieves.’ 

I am really ashamed of quoting 
such incoherent follies, but the 
reader must remember that they 
refer to the history of a very im- 
portant body of men, whose pecu- 
liarities can only be elucidated by 
the assemblage of such instances. 
I will, however, only. add two or 
three more out of the immense 
abundance of those materials which 
I have collected. It is stated by 
Aylmer, who was afterwards raised 
to the episcopal bench, that upon 
one occasion the vicar of Trump- 
ington, in the course of divine 
service, fell upon the text, ‘ Eli, 
Eli, lama sabacthani.’ Being much 
struck by what appeared to him so 
strange a repetition, the reverend 
gentleman could not restrain his 
wonder. ‘When he came to that 
place,,—I quote the words of the 
Bishop,— he stopped, and calling 
the churchwardens, said: Neigh- 
bours, this geare must be amended. 
Here is Eli twice in the book, I 
assure you if my Lord of Ely come 
this way and see it, he will have 
the book. Therefore by mine ad- 
vice we shall scrape it out, and put 
in our own town’s name, Trump- 
ington, Trumpington, lamah zabac- 
thani.’ The bishop adds what we 
should scarcely believe on any 
inferior authority, that to this 
strange suggestion the church- 
wardens acceded, and that the 
proposed alteration was actually 
made in the Bible of the church. 
In the country, which is the natural 
abode of ignorance, the clergy, low 
as they were sunk, were in points 
of acquirements not so very inferior 
to many of the laymen: but in the 
towns, which are always far ad- 
vanced beyond the rest of the 
kingdom, the difference was most 
striking, and it was not to be 
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expected that these more cultivated 
inhabitants should pay much atten- 
tion to the spiritual exhortations of 
men such as I have described. In- 
deed, so far from receiving respect, 
they were considered as legitimate 
marks for popular derision: and 
they could hardly stir from their 
houses without being jeered at, and 
even assaulted by the apprentices 
and serving-men as they passed 
through the streets of London. 

The churches themselves were 
not only neglected, they were ac- 
tually profaned. 

The consequence was ‘that in the 
towns the clergy were even more 
scarce than in the country. An 
official inquiry made in the middle 
of the reign of Elizabeth, brought 
to light the startling fact that in 
the whole of London there were 
only to be found nineteen ‘ resident 
preachers.’! 

Nor were the universities them- 
selves much better supplied. Even 
in these great nurseries of religion 
there were not clergy sufficient to 
perform the most ordinary functions 
of the church, and on one occasion, 
when the congregation were assem- 
bled in St. Mary’s, Oxford, there 
was no one to be found who was 
able to preach the sermon. The 
High Sheriff of the county, indeed, 
mounted the pulpit with the view 
of supplying the deficiency, but his 
discourse was not much calculated 
to edify the audience. ‘I have 
brought you,’ said the orator, ‘some 
biscuits baked in the oven of charity, 
carefully conserved for the chickens 
of the Church, the sparrows of the 
spirit, and the sweet swallows of 
salvation.’ 

While such theology as this was 
preached in the pulpits of the Pro-~ 
testant Church of England, and 
while the morals and learning of 
the clergy were such as I have 
described, the Queen, with a rare 


1 From a survey made in 1587, it appears that there were only nineteen ‘ resident 
preachers abiding in London’ (Neal, i. $91).—C.P.B. 
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forbearance, never expressed by any 
general measure the contempt which 
she must have felt for the entire 
order. This is the more remarkable 
when compared with the active 
steps which we shall afterwards see 
she took against the episcopal 
hierarchy ; and I have sometimes 
thought that she might have in 
view a scheme of balancing against 
each other the different orders of 
the Church, and of reigning over 
them in virtue of their mutual 
rivalries. However this may be, it 
is at least certain that the laws re- 
specting the clergy were as all laws 
ought to be—something in the rear 
of the general feeling of the age. 
One of the most striking anomalies 
of this sort was the existence of 
unrepealed statutes respecting the 
benefit of the clergy. This I need 
scarcely say was a privilege con- 
ceded to a certain class of men 
of withdrawing the jurisdiction of 
their offences from the temporal 
courts and carrying it to the 
spiritual courts, where a trifling 
punishment, or no punishment at all, 
was usually imposed. This privi- 
lege was at first only allowed to 
those who had the clerical dress 
and tonsure, but was afterwards 
extended to all who could read. 
When the art of reading became 
more generally diffused, an act was 
passed which drew a distinction and 
only allowed to lay-scholars the 
benefit of clergy once, directing that 
to prevent them from having it a 
second time, they should be burnt 
in the hand when they first received 
it. This distinction was abolished 
by two subsequent statutes, but is 
supposed, though as appears to me 
on no good authority, to have been 
restored during the reign of Ed- 
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ward VI. However this may be, it 
is at least certain that long before 
the accession of Elizabeth, and in- 
deed during several years of her 
reign, when a clergyman was con- 
victed in a court of common law of 
the most grievous offences, the 
ecclesiastical court took him out of 
their hands, allowed him to purge 
himself, and after a great deal of 
idle form, generally pronounced him 
innocent and let him loose on 
society. The results of such a 
system may be easily imagined. 
The clergy, ignorant, poor, and 
dissolute, had every inducement 
which men can have to commit 
crime, while they felt none of those 
checks by which crime is generally 
repressed. Whenever there was a 
fray in the country, or a riot in the 
town, a clergyman was nearly 
always to be found at the bottom of 
it. Whenever an act of violence 
was characterised by more than 
common audacity, it was to them 
that general suspicion invariably 
pointed. This wasa state of things 
not only opposed to good govern- 
ment, but even contrary to the 
commonest ideas of social order. 
Still that love of old laws and old 
customs which, in the 16th century 
was so strong, and which even in 
our own time still lingers among 
ignorant men, long stood in the way 
of the necessary alteration. At 
length, after Elizabeth had been 
many years at peace, she directed 
her attention to this important sub- 
ject, and procured an Act which 
ordered that after conviction the 
clerical offender should not be 
delivered over to the ordinary, but 
that the judge should have the 
power of punishing his crime with 
imprisonment. 












ISS PRINGLE said not a word 

of this visit to her niece. From 
that day forward, she avoided Mr. 
Thompson’s name, and as Olivia 
never mentioned him, the artist 
seemed a subject forgotten by both. 
Seemedonly. The niece’s thoughts, 
as she sat there silently working, 
were constantly of him, and she 
wondered with sorrow and dismay 
when ten—twelve—fourteen days 
went by without her seeing or hear- 
ing from him. The aunt, you may 
be sure, thought about him, too, in 
a certain fright lest Olivia should 
discover what she had done; not 
unmixed with exultation at the 
success of her diplomacy. Yes, the 
more she thought about it the more 
credit she gave herself for the skil- 
ful handling of a delicate matter— 
if only Olivia could be kept from 
knowing anything about it, and 
could -be made to forget the man, 
which it was evident she did not. 
Miss Pringle’s natural fear was 
that Olivia would write and ask 
why his visits had suddenly ceased. 
But for many obvious reasons she 
never did this. 

One morning the Parcels Delivery 
Company brought a small flat deal 
case for Olivia. 

It held a slight oil sketch, from 
recollection, of Mr. Marston’s head. 
The character and expression, more 
than the actual facts of the face, 
were given with wonderful truth. 
Olivia knew at once from whose 
hand it came, before she read the 
few lines that accompanied it. 
Precious this gift would have been 
from any one, doubly so from him. 
She would not have exchanged that 
small deal case and bit of canvas 
within it for the Queen of Spain’s 
jewels. This was what was written 
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HOW A FAREWELL LETTER WAS 















RECEIVED. 


in a thick upright hand upon a 
sheet of paper that lay folded over 
the painting : 

‘My dear Miss Marston,—I am 
going abroad for a long time, and 
we may probably never meet again. 

‘Will you, at parting, accept of 
this sketch, done from recollection ? 
I know how imperfect it is, yet I 
believe you will care to have it. I 
send, instead of bringing it, to you, 
because leave-takings are always 
useless, foolish, and sometimes pain- 
ful. No need to make the old 
wounds bleed afresh; the wise man 
heals or hides them. You are well 
cared for in your new home, and 
haveevery prospect of being happy— 
ultimately. 

‘I feel that I can be of no further 
service to you. That I have been 
so in some small degree during the 
past months, I look upon among 
the rare good fortunes in my life, 
as I shall ever regard that time as 
its brightest season.—Yours most 
faithfully, ‘a. = 

The letter dropped from her hand 
upon the floor. 

She felt stunned. She could not 
understand it. A dead, cold weight 
was at her heart, which made her, 
for a time, incapable of thought or 
action. 

Then, after a while, slowly pick- 
ing up the letter, she re-read those 
lines. As she did so, many con- 
flicting emotions arose in her 
breast. Among them, strange as it 
may seem, a certain pleasure. For 
the first time, the possibility that 
he thought of her with something 
more than mere interest and re- 
gard—that he really loved her with 
the strength of a self-contained, 
undemonstrative nature, dawned 
upon Olivia. How else could she ex- 
M2 
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plain the words he had here used ? 
She could not explain it. The more 
she thought over that letter, and 
she tried to do so calmly and dis- 
passionately, the more it seemed to 
her that such a man as this—the 
very soul of truth and honour, of 
few words, sparing of ‘sentiment’— 
would never, at such a moment, 
use language signifying much 
when his heart meant little. The 
very style went to prove it. The 
writer had wished to be as terse 
and measured as he could: a pas- 
sionate regret struggled for utter- 
ance nevertheless, and forced itself 
to be heard. 

Then came the question, Why 
did he go? What had led to this 
sudden resolution ? Could he not 
have waited and trusted to time ? 
Was he so blind as not to see it 
was cruel, it was ungenerous, to 
break off from her in this abrupt 
way, when he must know what his 
friendship and counsel, if nothing 
else, was to her? She tried to fan 
the spark of anger into a flame, 
and failed. She had refused him 
decisively, and as she then thought, 
irrevocably. If it were, indeed, 
true that he cared for her, what 
right had she to expect that he 
would go on wasting his life and 
energies upon her? He was not a 
man to do things by halves. If he 
believed her decision to be final; if, 
loving her, he believed thatshe would 
never love him, she knew that he 
would fight with his passion; he 
would probably put the width of 
the world between them ; he would 
never sit down like a weaker man 
and feed his disease for lack of 
energy to use the knife and courage 
to gird up his loins, but turn to 
the work his hands should find to 
do in the world. 

Still, there was the question un- 
answered: what had led to this 
sudden resolution? What did he 
mean by saying she had ‘every 
prospect of being happy ultimately?’ 
She repeated this sentence over and 
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over again to herself. It was clear 
some meaning she could not fathom 
lay hidden there. He had not been 
near her for almost three weeks. . 
He had then parted from her pro- 
mising to call again in a few days, 
What had occurred in the interim ? 
What could have led to this change, 
so rapid and unlooked for ? 

A cloud of suspicion, ‘like a 
man’s hand,’ darkened the horizon 
of her thoughts. It grew, and 
grew, till she felt persuaded that 
her aunt, directly or indirectly, 
was the cause of this. Jane, the 
maid, brought some water into 
Olivia’s room half an hour later. 
She was questioned closely by tho 
young lady. Had any one called 
and asked for her during the last 
few days, when she and Fritz were 
out? Jane didn’t remember— 
thought not. 

Olivia. ‘But I think so. Try, 
now, and carry your mind back a 
week or two. Have you always 
opened the door when Fritz was 
out ?’ 

The maid is dull, and ‘ believes’ 
so 


‘ Well, and are you sure you have 
let no one in who asked for me ? 
Perhaps Miss Pringle may haye— ” 
Jane. * Yes, miss.’ 


Olivia. ‘Yes 
you mean ?” 

Jane. ‘There was a gen’leman, 
I think I mind, one Sunday, miss.’ 

Olivia. ‘ And he asked for me ?’ 

Jane. ‘Well, I think so, miss, 
Any ways, missis saw ‘im.’ 

Olivia. ‘What was he like ?’ 

Jane. ‘ Well, I don’t know as I 
paid partic’lar attention, miss, but 
’e’d a lot of ’air on ’is face. A tall, 
lusty gen’leman, I should say.’ 

Olivia. ‘I suppose that was two 
Sundays agoP In the morning? 
I and Fritz were at church? That 
will do, Jane; mind you always 
tell me, if any one calls on me, 
when Fritz is out.’ 

She was indignant with her 
aunt ; and she let the sun go down 


what? What do 
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upon her wrath. She had twenty 
minds about speaking to her or not 
on the subject. Two considerations 
prevailed, ultimately, to keep her 
silent. She was afraid of losing 
her self-control, and of saying that 
which she might afterwards regret, 
if she opened her lips to question 
and accuse ; and she was very cer- 
tain that if she did question, she 
would not get the truth from her 
aunt. One thing puzzled her, and 
threw just a lingering shade of 
doubt over her suspicions. Holding 
the opinion Mr. Thompson did of 
Miss Pringle, how and what could 
she have said that could have had 
any weight with him? Toa small 
impertinence, or slight, he would 
be impervious, for Olivia’s sake: of 
that she felt sure. He also knew 
what her feelings towards her 
aunt were. It seemed difficult to 
believe that he would attach im- 
portance to anything Miss Pringle 
would do or say. Yet it was clear 
he had seen her; and it seemed 
probable that, after this inter- 
view, he had taken his resolution 
not to come near Olivia again. 

The niece’s heart was hardened 
more than ever against the old 
lady ; and the desire to free herself 
from a companionship so uncon- 
genial to her in all ways streng- 
thened every day. This brought 
about results to which we shall 
presently come. In the mean time 
let us see how Olivia replied to Mr. 
Thompson’s letter. She thought 
about it a long time. It was not till 
the following day that she finally 
posted, with her own hand (lest 
mischance or treachery should be- 
fall it), a composition which, to 
her, seemed cold and inadequate to 
express what she felt. But, be- 
tween this dread, and a womanly 
repugnance to say too much, she 
had wavered to long as to lose, 
it appeared to her, all power to 
express herself. She read and re- 
read her own words, with every 
varying intonation, until she grew 
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confused as to the weight and 
meaning that should attach to them, 
and said to herself it all depended 
on the spirit and disposition of him 
who read. She herself, we know, 
was an experienced and excellent 
reader. When she threw, now, a 
veil of grateful and regretful ten- 
derness over her voice, she was 
almost afraid she had written too 
But then, again, if she 
changed to the leading-article tone 
and manner, it was wonderful how 
dry the letter seemed. With much 
misgiving, however, she sent it at 
last : 

‘ My dear Mr. Thompson,—I will 
not attempt to thank you for the 
beautiful sketch of my father you 
have sent me. I may say, however, 
and most truly, that it is more 
precious to me than anything I 
possess. The likeness is wonder- 
ful; and as I sit with it now before 
me, I seem to see his dear and 
honoured head leaning back in the 
arm-chair by the fire, as I used to 
see it from my childhood for years 

until the end. 

‘I wish a gift which gives me 
such unalloyed pleasure had not 
been accompanied by a letter which 
gave me so much pain. I do not 
understand some part of it; but I 
understand this much, that you are 
leaving England, without seeing 
me, and that you suggest that we 
may never meet again. Whatever 
may have led you to make this deci- 
sion, dear Mr. Thompson, I cannot 
submit to part thus from almost the 
only friend I have. Of course I 
have no right to expect that you 
would give up going abroad—but 
I think it cruel that you will not 
wish me good bye. Why will you 
not come and see me? And will 
you tell me what you mean by my 
prospect of happiness ultimately ? 
You cannot think I shall ever be 
very happy here (however much I 
may struggle for contentment), 
and beyond this home, I have no 
prospects. My brother does not 
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know when he may be able to 
return to England. In this house, 
therefore, you will in all probability 
still find me on your return from 
abroad. May I not look forward to 
that time? I cannot help fearing 
that you have been misled by some 
one about me. Whatever you may 
have heard from others, or what- 
ever you may imagine yourself, 
there is no one to whom I can 
apply for counsel, or for help, when 
you leave England. 

‘If you believe this, you will 
come and see me once more before 
that. But whether or not, I must 
always remain, most gratefully and 
sincerely yours, 

*Oxrvia Marston.’ 
And yet he never came. 

For the best of reasons; he never 
got the letter. Poor Olivia! all her 
anxiety about the wording, all her 
precaution as to the posting, were 
thrown away. Mr. Thompson had 
started that morning for Normandy 
and Brittany, on an artistic tour. 
He meant afterwards to wander 
down into Spain with a friend, who 
was to meet him at Rouen; and 
there it was he desired his letters to 
be forwarded. Now the individual 
who was instructed to do this, wrote 
an infamous hand, and on Olivia’s 
cover he scrawled something, which 
the Post-office not unnaturally mis- 
took for Rome. Months afterwards, 
when he did go to the latter city, 
his letters were addressed to the 
eare of his banker, Tortonia; and 
for aught I know, this document, 
yellow with years, may still adorn 
the glass case of the ‘ Posta Res- 
tante,’ waiting to be claimed by the 
stranger who never comes for it. 

But at Rouen, a week after he 
left London, Mr. Thompson asked 
for letters, and turned away gloomy 
and empty-handed. 

‘She has written, of course she 
has, and it has gone astray. Why 
didn’t I wait for it? I was so im- 
patient to get away, to leave, if pos- 
sible, the memory of it all behind 
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me; and now—well, my getting 
her letter could do me no good. I 
know all that she will have said 
in it! 

‘Absence and work — absence 
and work! There is nothing else 
for it. I’m not a weak love-sick 
boy, to let the thought of this con- 
quer me. Now that I know there is 
another she cares for, and who cares 
for her,—yes, I am better away. 
His right it now is to watch over 
her as I would have done. 

‘A whole week, and not a single 
sketch. Whenever I sit down, her 
face rises up between me and the 
paper. To think that I, of all 
men, should have come to this !’ 

And thus muttering, thus vainly 
striving to deceive himself, the 
strong man, in his weakness, wan- 
dered down to the Seine, and leaned 
over the bridge, looking down into 
the rapid water beneath him. The 
sun set, and the moon rose, and 
found him still in his soul-bitter- 
ness, mourning over the second 
great wreck in his life. There, for 
the present, we leave him. 

Olivia, on the other hand, waited 
day after day; at first watching 
eagerly each postman’s knock, each 
ring at the bell. Then, at last, the 
hope that he would come, or write 
again, grew faint. She felt sure her 
letter had miscarried. He certainly 
would have answered her, otherwise. 
She was very miserable, poor girl. 
She prayed for resignation; she 
wrestled in prayer for strength to 
carry her daily cross; but, some- 
how, the answer seemed only to 
come in increased hardness and 
resentment against her aunt. 
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CHAPTER XXXITI. 


OLIVIA’S RESENTMENT. 


I-have, as yet, said nothing of 
Rupert’s letter on the receipt of 
the news of his father’s death ; for I 
preferred seeing Thompson abroad 
first, and disposing of him for the 
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time, so far as he affects this nar- 
ration, before I turned to other 
matters. 

Olivia had received her brother’s 
letter already some days when she 
wrote to Thompson. It was as 
she said. Nothing could be more 
affectionate, more generous and 
considerate for his sister than 
Rupert showed himself, in this 
letter: he offered to sacrifice his 
own worldly prospects, and to come, 
and to return at once to England, 
if she desired it—if she was un- 
happy, and ill at ease under her 
aunt’s roof. But, at the same time, 
he pointed out plainly all that this 
entailed. The interests of his em- 
ployers would suffer greatly: and 
he himself would forfeit the claim 
he now had, to occupy a more pro- 
minent and lucrative position in 
the business, on his return, a few 
months hence. Of course the idea 


of such a sacrifice was not to be 
entertained for a moment by Olivia. 
Whatever she might suffer, in the 
interval, must be borne by her, 


alone, with a good courage and 
wearing, at least, a cheerful mask, 
in all her letters to him. Not other- 
wise did she understand affection : 
and nobly Rupert repaid it. He 
had executed a deed by which he 
made over to Olivia whatever little 
property his father had left: and 
to this was added an order on his 
banker for half his year’s salary. 
She wrote back, assuring him that 
she had enough for all present 
wants: that she was well cared for, 
and that no one could be more 
anxious than her aunt, to reconcile 
her to her new home and life. 

This was strictly true. Though 
we may be disposed to object to the 
means taken by Miss Pringle to at- 
tain this end, and to further her 
niece’s temporal interests, it is but 
fair to own that she spent more 
thought, trouble, and anxiety upon 
Olivia, than many a selfish old 
maid would have done in a like 
case. And, if it be urged that re- 


mote personal advantages to herself 
were to accrue from her niece’s 
‘ settling well,’ I reply that we must 
not push analysis in these cases too 
far. After her kind, she had a 
genuine interest in Olivia, and 
a genuine interest in any human 
creature is better than none at all. 
So far as it was given to her to be 
fond of any one, she was fond of 
her niece. We have seen, earlier 
in this history, that she was not 
capable of making a great sacrifice 
for her; but she liked very much 
having her in the house, and de- 
vising new dresses for her, and 
making her little presents, and 
hearing the admiration she excited, 
which gave Miss Pringle an op- 
portunity of referring to her own 
past triumphs. And she liked, 
above all things, plotting and man- 
ceuvring a marriage for her. 

But all this was now further than 
ever away from Olivia’s manner of 
taking life, or of understanding 
affection. She had grown more in- 
tolerant, instead of less so—a thing 
which rarely happens as we advance 
in years. But her heart was sore 
just now ; partly, no doubt from her 
recent sorrow, but more from her 
resentment about Thompson, whose 
absence she felt certain was owing 
to her aunt. There was a time— 
and only a few months ago—that 
she could laugh over Miss Pringle’s 
absurdities. Now, the spinster’s 
society was a perpetual irritation to 
her: the buzzing of an insect, that 
will not be wiped away, was the 
only image it suggested. She 
writhed under the dissertations 
about furbelows, and trimmings ; 
she hated her aunt’s little presents 
of bugles and jet—she never wore 
them; she no longer smiled at the 
vain old woman’s anecdotes of her 
youth: she made no show of re- 
turning her relative’s somewhat 
over-demonstrative affection. If it 
was possible to escape kissing her, 
she did: when reminded that she 
had not done so, she just touched 
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the little wrinkled forehead, under 
its chesnut wig, with her lips: no 
more. Lastly, she avoided, in the 
most marked manner, all her aunt’s 
visitors. As they came in by one 
door, she walked out at the other: 
and if Miss Pringle ventured to re- 
peat any remark complimentary to 
Olivia, it was received with disdain. 
Iam not defending my heroine: I 
am far from thinking her conduct, 
which I generally admire, in- 
fluenced, in this instance, by the 
highest spirit of Christian gentle- 
ness, forgiveness, charity. But, at 
least, there were allowances to be 
made for her: and there was no 
hypocrisy: these virtues were not 
assumed, There was the key-stone 
of her character. She did not think 
well of her aunt. She believed— 
though without any positive proof— 
that she had recently done her a 
great wrong; a wrong which can- 
kered at Olivia’s heart, and grieved 
her all the more bitterly, that she 
said nothing of it. She could not 
feign smiles, and coin oily phrases, 
she said to herself, when her feelings 
were as gall and wormwood ; and so, 
like many another, she believed she 
was doing strictly her duty, in 
making no effort to be agreeable, 
when, it is possible, some effort 
might have been more laudable. 
For instance: to take the fruitful 
subject of servants. Miss Pringle 
was constantly launching forth, and 
appealing to her niece in this 
strain : 

“What do you think I have just 
found Sarah doing ? I watched her 
for full five minutes, standing at 
the area gate, talking to the baker. 
What business has she talking to 
the baker, I wonder, instead of 
minding her work? That’s why the 
leg of mutton was boiled to rags 
yesterday.’ 

Olivia did not point out the very 
illogical sequence of her aunt’s de- 
duction: she held her peace. 

* Now I understand why she takes 
in four rolls, instead of three. Three, 
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Iam sure, would do, eh? Don’t 
you think four is a great deal too 
much, Olivia ?’ 

‘T really don’t know.’ 

‘Ah! You always were a very 
careless housekeeper. But at all 
events your morality, and so forth, 
must tell you it’s a most abominable 
thing for her to be gossiping in that 
way at the area railings—quite 
improper—leads to so much.’ 

* Human nature is much the same 
in all classes, I suppose. You like 
your gossip, and so does Sarah, 
aunt.’ 

‘Good gracious! What a—a com- 
parison! I never permit followers, 
never. And so I shall tell her, once 
for all.’ 

‘That must lead to a great deal 
of duplicity,’ said Olivia, without 
lifting her eyes from her work. ‘I 
would rather have the open gossip 
than the stealthy underhand visits, 
if I were you.’ 

‘Your ideas are quite foreign— 
much too lax for England,’ returned 
Miss Pringle testily, as she left the 
room. 

Another time it was :— 

‘My dear, which do you think it 
ought to be, Sarah or Jane to clean 
the front door step? Both say itis 
the other’s place.’ 

Olivia professed her inability to 
solve this knotty point. Where- 
upon her aunt continued : 

‘So ridiculous! Such an absurd 
trifle! Only a little hearth-stone 
and whiting. Why, any one could 
do it in five minutes.’ 

‘The question is not one of time, 
is it? The women wish it to be 
settled whose duty it is.’ 

‘Well, I think I shall tell Fritz 
to do it. As a foreigner, he won't 
mind, and that will settle the 
point. These servants are the 
plague of my life!’ 

‘Pray don’t ask Fritz, aunt. He 
already does a great deal no Eng- 
lish servant would do. For my 
dear father he did all sorts of 
things; but this I think he would 
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refuse to do, point-blank, for you— 
and J certainly shall not ask him.’ 

‘Well, I think you might do 
something to assist me in all m 
domestic difficulties. There’s that 
creature, Susan, been and given me 
warning again, for the fourth time. 
I suppose I shall have to bribe her 
to stay ; not but that I’d willingly 
part with her, for she’s an impudent 
hussy, only she’s quick at her 
needle. But somehow, I think she 
has got worse since you came, for 
she is always throwing you at my 
teeth, “ Miss Olivia does this,” and 
“Miss Olivia says t’other.” I 
suspect you spoil the creature; 
she’s certainly more uppish than 
she was.’ 

Olivia felt so inclined to say some- 
thing intolerably rude to her aunt 
—to read her a homily on the 
treatment of servants, and the im- 
possibility of getting the best sort 
of service from those you do not 
treat with kindness and considera- 
tion—that to save herself from such 


an unbecoming outbreak, she had 
to leave the room. 
And this sort of thing was of 


daily occurrence. Olivia’s nerves 
had been a good deal shaken; she 
felt herself to be irritable, and had 
much ado often to bite her tongue, 
and refrain from answering her 
aunt as she felt inclined. 

It was so different from anything 
to which she had ever been accus- 
tomed. It was all so little. Petty 
interests and petty gossipings; petty 
pleasures and petty annoyances ; 
petty suspicions and petty scold- 
ings. When at the Cedars, Miss 
Pringle had never had the oppor- 
tunity of showing her full capacity 
in this line. 

She went out to cards and tea 
at least once a week: Olivia re- 
mained at home. At the end of 
four months, to a day, after her 
niece had arrived in her house, 
Miss Pringle organised a conspiracy. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quintus Smith were 
concerned therein. 
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So was Mr. Harrington—of whom 
more anon. 

So was not Mr. Algernon Tharpe, 
who, nevertheless, was of the party. 

At eight o’clock that evening 
Mr. Harrington walked into Miss 
Pringle’s drawing-room. 

Olivia, with a strange want of 
feminine observation, had not 
marked that her aunt had changed 
her cap, and that four extra cups 
were set upon the tea-tray. She 
looked up from her book, much 
surprised at the announcement of a 
visitor at this hour. Her retreat 
from the door was cut off by the 
table. Before she could effect it in 
any way, Mr. Harrington had been 
introduced, and was sitting down, 
chatting as comfortably and plea- 
santly as though such a thing as a 
misanthropic young lady never had 
existed. 

‘Very kind of you, I’m sure, Mr. 
Harrington,’ said that artful old 
dodger, Miss Pringle, ‘to drop in 
here, and take a hand at whist; 
I’m sure J hardly expected you. I 
hope Mr. and Mrs. Quintus Smith 
may drop in, too—so friendly! as 
the French say, sans facon, and 
Olivia won’t mind us, but go on 
with her book all the same ; won’t 
you, my love?’ 

It was annecessary for Olivia to 
reply. Mr. Harrington did all the 
talking for her, and she took out a 
piece of crochet resignedly. He was 
a stout, rubicund, cheery old bache- 
lor of sixty-five ; excessively good- 
natured, fond of his own jokes, at 
which he laughed a short, fat laugh ; 
having an enormous acquaintance 
with various kinds of people, which 
he kept up assiduously, and being 
a great favourite among the young, 
in whose pleasures and troubles he 
always sympathised. To whom did 
a youthful scapegrace fly so readily 
as to ‘old Harrington,’ if he wanted, 
not advice, but money? He was 
rich: he had few personal expenses, 
and his purse was open to a set of 
omnivorous nephews, nieces, distant 
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cousins, and the offshoots of his old 
friends. Among these, were the 
Quintus Smiths: it was at their 
house Miss Pringle had made the 
old gentleman’s acquaintance. 

‘Poor thing !’ he had said, when 
Miss Pringle deplored to him the 
impossibility to drag or coax Olivia 
from her obstinate retirement, and 
had coloured the narration after her 
own peculiar ‘manner.’ ‘And so 
you want to carry this little fortress 
by a coup-de-main, ma’am? He! 
he! Well, it’s not badly thought 
of. If you let it grow into a habit 
with the poor child—and she is so 
religious, too—we shall have her 
going into a convent, or something ; 
and then New degate will be saying 
you’ve locked her up, and Sir George 
Bowyer will be defending the sanc- 
tity of the cloister. Oh! oh! No; 
we must stop that,eh? So I’m to 
come in at eight o’clock this even- 
ing,am I? Very good. And the 
Smiths are to bring their young 
inamorato with them ?—I see; and 
he is to make the running, while 
we old fogies sit over our cards. Is 
that it? Ho! ho!’ 

And now there he was, sitting on 
the sofa by Olivia, talking as fast 
as any tongue ever yet talked, and 
never stopping but to chuckle twice, 
take a long breath, and run on 
again, of people, things, places— 
old stories, new facts; told at a 
railroad pace, in a rich unctuous 
voice, without a spark of pretension 
or ill nature. 

It was near nine o’clock before 
the more mundane Mrs. Quintus 
Smith entered the room, followed 
by her husband and nephew. 

By this time Olivia had got quite 
accustomed to her old gentleman, and 
rather liked listening to him than 
otherwise ; it gave her no trouble, 
and he seemed so genuine and 
kindly that she felt drawn towards 
him. But it was a different matter 
with these other people ; and, more- 
over, to use a homely but forcible ex- 
pression, she very distinctly ‘ smelt 
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a rat.’ So she rose, and tried to 
get to the door. 

Miss P. ‘My dear Mrs. Quintus 
Smith ! how very kind of you! now 
this really is taking us en famille 
in this way! and you've brought 
your nephew! delighted to see you, 
Mr. Tharpe. My dear Olivia, you 
mustn’t run away; we are going to 
sit down to whist, and you must, 
like a dear child, entertain Mr. 
Tharpe’ (Olivia looked as if she 
could have eaten him) ‘while we 
four—eh? Mrs. Quintus Smith, 
let me introduce my niece, Miss 
Marston. Mr. Quintus Smith, Mr. 
Tharpe.’ 

The gentlemen bowed. Olivia 
gave her head the slightest possible 
inclination; then she stood for a 
moment, irresolute whether to stay 
or fly. It was too bad of her aunt, 
a great deal too bad, to force her to 
do what she hated, or else make her 
appear affected and ill bred. But 
after a moment’s hesitation, she 
went and sat down as far from these 
new visitors as the limits of the 
small drawing-room would permit. 

But she did not know yet that 
sweetly persistent, inexorable aunt 
of hers. 

‘ Olivia, my love, will you come 
and make tea for me, while I ar- 
range the card-table?’ (Olivia sa- 
vagely rose, scowling at the urn.) 
‘My dear Mrs. Quintus Smith, do 
take this chair; black or green tea, 
eh ? and which does Mr. Quintus 
take? As to you, Mr. Tharpe, I 
shall leave yon to my niece. Mr. 
Harrington, I and Mr. -Quintus 
mean to have our revenge to-night, 
on Mrs. Quintus and you, so look 
out! My dear Mrs. Quintus, what 
lace that is! you make me quite 
jealous! only you should wear it 
over canary-colour, you should in- 
deed. I had a canary-coloured gown 
once myself, which was said to be 
vastly becoming, and it shows off 
lace so !’ 

‘It was my grandmamma’s family 
lace,’ said Mrs. Quintus Smith with 
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half-closed eyes, as though the es- 
sence of gentility which she inhaled 
were almost too overpowering, and 
she leant back in her chair. ‘ Al- 
gernon, would you pick up my fan ?’ 

He was a distressingly modest, 
awkward young man ; tall, high- 
shouldered, and shambling’ in his 
gait; innocent of even a suspicion 
of down upon his face; neither well 
nor ill looking ; neither clever, nor 
the reverse ; but a good, honest 
nature, plenty of enthusiasm, no 
perseverance, and an utter incapa- 
city of expressing himself, except 
in slang. 

He made a dash under the table, 
and fumbled about for some time ; 
and then, in rising to the surface of 
things, like a diver with his pearl, 
his foot caught in the leg of the 
table, which he nearly capsized. 
The cups and saucers danced and 
chattered, the teapot was spun 
round to the ed ge of the tray. Miss 
Pringle started 1 up, and Mrs. Quin- 
tus gave a little scream, and the 
Alger- 


two men laughed heartily. 
non Tharpe blushed all over his 
ears, and to the back of his neck, 
and Olivia felt a little compassion 
for him, To relieve his distress, 
she asked if he would have a cup of 


tea? ‘There is no harm done, no- 
thing spilt,’ she added. 

‘Oh, thank you! very kind. Yes, 
if you please, a cup. Awfully stu- 
pid of me ; I didn’t know there was 
a leg. One lump of sugar only, 
thank you. What stunning tea you 
make !’ 

It was such a comfort to be able 
to praise anything she did! such a 
privilege to be able at last to speak 
to her, after seven long weeks of 
silent admiration, at church, in the 
gardens, or on the Crescent pave- 
ment! He had given up a dinner 
and two evening parties to come 
here. Could he have known with 
what eyes his coming was regarded, 
Algernon Tharpe’s comfort for that 
evening had assuredly departed. 
As it was, her silence, her sad, self- 
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possessed stillness of manner, were 
only additional charms in his eyes. 
They told of a recent heavy sorrow, 
suffered by a true and tender na- 
ture; and its reluctance to expand 
again to the smiles of strangers was 
no drawback, but rather fascinated 
him the more. 

‘A very high-bred looking girl,’ 
murmured Mrs. Quintus, behind 
her fan, to Miss Pringle. ‘ Her 
father was a man of family, I think 
you said ?’ 

Miss P. ‘ Good; but not so good 
as the Pringles. They are quite 
remarkable for—for goodness. An 
ancestor of ours was henchman to 
Robert the Bruce.’ 

Mrs. Q. ‘Oh, indeed! One of 
ours was beheaded in Edward the 
Fourth’s reign,’ and Mrs. Quintus 
altogether closed her eyes this time; 
the essence of antiquity was quite 
too strong for her. She opened 
them pensively to remark : 

‘ Algernon is very like his great- 
grandfather, don’t you think so?’ 

Miss P. ‘ Great-grandfather, eh ? ” 

Mrs. Q. ‘Yes —about the nose, 
especially.’ 

Miss P. ‘IT surely I never can 
have had the pleasure of seeing his 
great-grandfather—eh ? ’ 

Mrs. (. (opening her eyes wide) 
“Why, you must remember his pic- 
ture, in his judge’s robes, my dear 
Miss Pringle ; the engraving hangs 
in my drawing-room. All the 
Tharpes have, more or less, his nose, 
and Algernon has it more than 
most.’ 

It was to be hoped so, seeing that 
the one in question was unusually 
large. Miss Pringle, like a wise old 
serpent as she was, ‘dilated on the 
aristocracy of large noses, and re- 
ferred, incidentally, to the scion of 
a certain noble house, who had sat 
next to her at dinner during a whole 
season at Harrogate, and whose at- 
tentions to her had been the subject 
of much comment: his nose, she 
added, was so large as to interfere 
with his wine-glass. 
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Here Mr. Harrington, who had 
been talking incessantly to Quintus 
Smith (a perfect nonentity, by the 
way—‘unemachinea jouer du whist,’ 
as I heard a Frenchwoman once style 
such another man), broke off to ex- 
claim : 

‘We are talking’ (it was good of 
him to say ‘we,’ when Quintus had 
not spoken for ten minutes)—‘ we 
are talking of the Pomfrets, Miss 
Pringle—didn’t you once live some- 
where near them? I’m sure I re- 
member your telling me so. Well, 
he has just taken a fine place in 
Berkshire, close to Mr. Tharpe— 
Milton-Eyre Abbey. He only came 
from Paris a fortnight ago; heard 
the place was to be let ; went down 
and saw it; and took it on a run- 
ning lease of seven, fourteen, or 
twenty-one years. Gives a fabulous 
rent. I say he ought to change the 
name to Millionnaire Abbey. Ho! 
ho! rolling in money—absolutely 
rolling. Good fellow, Pomfret, very 
good; and good woman, his wife ; 
and the daughters are good girls ; 
and the poor fellow who died 
was : 

‘No,’ interrupted Miss Pringle, 
emphatically : ‘xo, Mr. Harrington, 
he wasn’t, indeed—an underbred 
little wretch ; the only one of the 
family Icouldn’tabide. Ask Olivia 
what he was. I used to feel for 
dear Mrs. Pomfret and the girls, 
and I do hope the present young 
man is very different. Are they in 
London? You would like to see 
them, my dear Olivia, I’m sure— 
such great friends of yours.’ 

Before she could reply, Mr. 
Harrington said they were not in 
London—would not be for some 
weeks. He gave Oliviatheiraddress, 
at Dover, and she said she would 
write to them. Indeed, she would 
have done so before, had she known 
where to direct a letter. But she 
had no clue to their address. She 





had not heard from Mrs. Pomfret 
since the letter she had received from 
Nice the preceding spring. 
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The quartette now adjourned to 
the whist-table, and Olivia returned 
to the sofa, and took up her crochet, 
Algernon Tharpe stood at the table, 
handling a paper-cutter—which he 
dropped. Then he took up a book 
of photographs, and contrived to 
bend or hamper the clasp, much to 
his own confusion; and then he 
leant against the table, until its 
rosewood support creaked loudly a 
remonstrance. Olivia, glancing up 
at those long disastrous legs, and 
thence to the crimson-blushing, 
honest face a-top, could hardly for- 
bear a smile; and, relenting once 
more, she spoke : 

Olivia. ‘That clasp is a very tire- 
some one—it is always getting 
twisted. Never mind it.’ 

Tharpe. ‘I hope it isn’t your 
book. I’m so sorry. I can’t tell 
you how sorry Iam. Is there any 
photograph of you in it? This 
isn’t you on horseback.’ 

Olivia. ‘No; I have never been 
photographed. That is Miss Pom- 
fret.’ 

Tharpe. ‘ What, the daughter of 
the old fellow who has just taken 
Milton-Eyre Abbey? It’s close to 
us. She must be a pretty gal, but 
her horse is awfully groggy on his 
fore-legs.’ 

Olivia, * What is “ groggy ?”’’ 

Tharpe. ‘Oh, I beg your pardon, 
it’s slang—I know one oughtn’t to 
talk slang. It means shaky—not 
sound. Don’t you ride, Miss Mar- 
ston ?’ 

Olivia. ‘IT used. I have not ridden 
for a long time—have never ridden, 
indeed, in England.’ 

Tharpe. ‘You should come down 
into Berkshire—there is such jolly 
riding over our Berkshire hills.’ 

Olivia. ‘Do you live there en- 
tirely ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘Well, my father is at 
the bar, you know, and so we live 
in London, but we run down there 
constantly. We've nothing of a 
place there, but 7 

Olivia. ‘ Don’t you think you had 
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better take a chair? I am afraid 
that table won’t support you.’ 

Tharpe. ‘Oh, I’m sure I beg your 
pardon. No, I'll stand, thank you.’ 
But in two minutes the table began 
creaking again. 

Olivia. ‘ What sort of place is 
Milton-Eyre Abbey ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘ Why, it’s a big park, 
with awfully fine timber, and such 
shooting !—by Jove! what tip-top 
shooting there is! The house is no 
end of an old place, with a thunder- 
ing big hall; but it’s not been lived 
in—that is, not properly lived in— 
for some years, and it looks awfully 
gloomy, and ghostlike, whenever I 
go up there to cricket, in the park— 
or anything.’ 

Olivia. ‘What do you mean by 
not properly lived in ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘ Why, Sir Warwick just 
lives in a couple of rooms when he 
is there, which is very seldom since 
Lady Milton’s death ; and even be- 
fore that it wasn’t much better— 
rather worse, indeed. He’s such a 
splendid chap; I'd give something 
that he’d come back and live there, 
instead of going and letting the 
place. It’s a horrid shame; and 
been in the family so long, too !’ 

Olivia (after a considerable pause, 
during which her thoughts had 
wandered, and feeling the necessity 
to make conversation). ‘ I suppose 
you are a great sportsman ?’ 

Tharpe (reddening). ‘Oh! I’m 
great at nothing.’ 

The table here gave a loud squeak. 
‘Good-hearted and modest,’ said 
Olivia to herself ; ‘ but afraid to get 
himself a chair, for which he will 
have to walk to the other end of 
the room. If I don’t help him, he 
will never sit down; and he will 
break the table.’ 

She moved her dress a little, and 
said, 

‘There is room on this sofa, Mr. 
Tharpe.’ 

He rushed at it. That was his 
peculiarity : he did everything with 
such a sudden vehemence that he 
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generally came to grief. This time, 
however, he anchored safely on the 
sofa with his photograph-book. He 
turned the leaves, till he came to 
one where he made a dead point. 

‘* Rupert Marston ’’—is that 
your brother? Where is he?’ 

Olivia (with a sigh). ‘A long 
way off—in California.’ 

Tharpe. ‘ What a lucky fellow he 
is, to have a sister! I wish I had 
one.’ 

Olivia. ‘ Sometimes, I am afraid 
she is more of a trouble than any- 
thing else. Have you brothers ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘No; I'm all alone at 
home, my governor and 1. He’s A 
No. 1, my governor is. You don’t 
know him, do you?’ (Sighing.) 
‘He’s a deal too clever for me. You 
ought to know him, Miss Marston.’ 

Olivia (for want of something to 
reply). ‘I suppose he is hard at 
work all day. Are you in any pro- 
fession ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘Oh, no, The governor 
says I’m not fit foranything. Since 
I left Oxford, last term, I’ve done 
nothing but loaf about. I’m hor- 
ridly idle, I suppose. I like things, 
but somehow or other I can’t do 
them; I wish I could. I’ve a tre- 
mendous veneration, do you know, 
for talent, and genius, and all that.’ 

Olivia. ‘ Don’t you read ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘I read to the governor 
at night generally, but he is always 
fast before I’ve done the leading 
article ; but, except novels, I’m 
afraid I don’t read much else. It’s 
too slow, doing things alone. It must 
be awfully jolly having a sister, I 
think. I hate knocking about at 
cider cellars, and places, at night ; 
and if I don’t dine out, the evenings 
are awful, with the governor asleep 
and not a soul to speak to.’ 

Olivia. ‘ Are you fond of music ?’ 

Tharpe. * Aint I just!’ 

Olivia. ‘ Why don’t you learn to 
play something ?’ 

Tharpe. ‘Oh, I couldn’t. My 
fingers are like bits of wood. But 
I can listen. Oh! I can listen for 
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hours together.’ (Suddenly and 
vehemently :) ‘Do you play, Miss 
Marston ?’ 

Olivia. Yes; but I have not been 
playing lately.’ 

Tharpe. ‘Oh! how I do wish 
you’d play me something. I’m no 
judge, you know, so you needn’t 
mind—and I'd give anything’ 

‘Do, my love,’ chirped Miss 
Pringle, who had kept an eye and 
an ear open on her niece from the 
distant whist-table ; and with some- 
thing that strongly resembled a 
wink at Mrs. Quintus Smith, she 
added—‘ You needn’t be afraid of 
disturbing us. You won’t the least. 
Do, there’s a dear girl—something 
lively. Mrs. Quintus Smith, it’s 
your turn to deal.’ 

Strange as it may seem, Olivia 
actually did get up and go to the 
piano—not at her aunt’s request, 
but because she felt a certain com- 
passion and liking for the honest, 
innocent youth at her side; and 
she who had not opened the piano 
since she entered that house, sat 
down with stiff, unwilling fingers, 
to try and give him half an hour’s 
pleasure. 

How curious it is that, sometimes, 
the society of a person utterly in- 
different to us—perhaps_ intellec- 
tually our inferior in all ways—has 
the power to affect us so strongly, 
to make us feel more cheerful, more 
contented with life; or to send us 
home with a bad taste in our 
mouths that we cannot get rid of 
all night. 

I suppose we all have known 
what this is. 

Clearly, there was something 
about the lad—he seemed scarcely 
more—that affected Olivia Marston 
for good. She began the evening 
feeling angry with her aunt, and 
offended with her guests. What 
had Mr. Tharpe done that she 
should be playing to him little bits 
of Mendelssohn and Heller before 
that evening was over? What was 
there about him that should soften 
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her voice, and relax the distant 
coldness of her manner? Why, 
when she got upstairs, and after 
she had read her Bible, and sat 
thinking with her head between 
her hands, did it seem to her that 
her conduct towards her aunt was 
wanting in forbearance, and charity, 
and Christian cheerfulness? She 
thought of that simple awkward 
young Tharpe sitting alone with 
his father (who was evidently no 
companion to his son), night after 
night, and she knew he had uncon- 
sciously read her a lesson. 
Meantime, so little are our out- 
ward looks and words (far less our 
thoughts) understood, that Miss 
Pringle could not refrain from 
whispering to Mrs. Quintus on the 
stairs, as she wrapped her shawl 
round that lady, at parting : 
‘Wonderful success, my dear! Far 
greater than I expected: she actually 
made him sit down on the sofa be- 
side her, and then played to him! 
I couldn’t believe my ears—not 
touched the piano since she came! 
Nothing could be more favourable 
—more satisfactory, I’m sure! I 
look on our success as certain now.’ 
Poor deluded people ! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
ALGERNON THARPE. 


Olivia rose next morning full of 
good resolutions. She said to her- 
self she had been selfish, in virtually 
depriving her old aunt of her chief 
amusement—society, and in being 
hard and unconciliatory towards her. 
Whatever cause of complaint she 
might have against Miss Pringle ; 
whether her suspicions were just 
or unjust concerning her; however 
much she might hate and despise 
all her little ways: so long as Olivia 
thought fit to live under the same 
roof with her aunt, she was bound 
to consider her in some degree. She 
felt that she had not done so; and, 
with a sigh, she resolved to make 
an effort henceforward, and receive 
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with the best grace she could what- 
ever friends her aunt chose to invite 
to the house. 

Miss Pringle was delighted to 
observe the change in her niece’s 
manner that day. Algernon Tharpe 
got the credit of it, as, indeed, he 
deserved, but not in the character 
attributed to him by Miss Pringle. 
The idea of a girl’s falling in love, 
at first sight, with that excellent 
but most awkward youth, would 
never have occurred to any one but 
an old lady on match-making intent. 
Yet what she so fervently hoped, 
she got at last, as we shall see, 
actually to believe. 

Tharpe paid a long visit this 
afternoon. He was less shy, but 
quite as awkward. He knocked 
down a work-table, and sent the 
reels of cotton spinning all over the 
floor. Then he went down on his 


hands and knees, with his face like 
a peony, and prosecuted a search, 
which was really painful to Olivia, 
under sofas and cabinets, coming 
up in an apoplectic condition, and 


with fragments of dust and cobweb 
adhering to him,—for which Miss 
Pringle’s housemaid suffered justly, 
when he was gone. Finally he sat 
so long, that it became evident to 
both aunt and niece, that he did 
not know how to getaway. Between 
him and the drawing-room door was 
a great gulf fixed, across which he 
have given any one a five-pound note 
to help him. He could do it, he 
knew, if he made a bolt for it— 
but to get up leisurely, shake hands, 
make his bow, and walk to the door, 
no! Besides, there was an Ame- 
rican rocking chair just in the way, 
against which he felt he should 
knock his shins, entangle his feet, 
and come to perdition. So he sat 
there, conscious that it must be fast 
approaching Miss Pringle’s dinner 
hour, six o’clock, in a pitiable con- 
dition of mind. Fritz brought in 
the lamp, and retired, looking 
severely at the visitor. Then, see- 
ing that Miss Pringle had dropped 
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asleep (or was pretending) in her 
bergéreby the fire, Olivia rose gently, 
and folding up her work, said : 

‘T am afraid I must go and dress; 
will you excuse me, Mr. Tharpe ? 
My aunt, I see, is asleep.’ 

He had started up like a shot, 
when she began speaking, and now 
he made a dash at her hand, wrung 
it, and stammered : 

‘I’m ashamed, Miss Marston, to 
have stayed so long, I am, indeed. 
I didn’t know how late it was— 
dreadfully stupid—you don’t mind, 
do you? You'lllet me come again ? 
I’ve enjoyed my visit awfully. 
Thank you. Good bye. Good even- 
ing, Miss Pringle. Good evening.’ 

‘Take care of the stairs! They 
are rather dark,’ called out Olivia, as 
she rang the bell. 

But he was out of the room, and 
down the hall, floundering, four 
steps at a time, and had burst open 
the hall door, and banged it after 
him, before the solemn Fritz was 
half way from his pantry. 

That evening Olivia employed in 
writing to Mrs. Pomfret. There 
was much to be told, and it was 
going over sad ground, but Olivia 
felt it was a duty she owed to these 
people, who had been so uniformly 
kind to her. Besides, she had her 
own little Spanish castle, as 
well as Aunt Clo,—and built on 
quite as insecure foundations. 
Rupert had more than once in his 
letters asked if Olivia had heard 
of the Pomfret#, and had specially 
mentioned the blue-eyed little 
Mary, expressing his curiosity to 
know if she was as pretty as 
she promised to be. How nice it 
would be if he came back and 
married her! Mr. Harrington had 
said she was very pretty, and 
perhaps Rupert would be rich some 
day, and then there would not be 
such a disproportion between their 
fortunes. At all events Olivia must 
not lose sight of the Pomfrets again, 
now that she had a clue to them, 
for Rupert’s sake, if not for her own. 
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The next day came a hamper, 
with Mr. Tharpe’s compliments to 
Miss Pringle. In it were all man- 
ner of country delicacies, rare, and 
additionally prized in that early 
winter time; together with some 
hot- house flowers. 

The day after he called again. 

The day after that, he was in- 
vited to tea. 

Then came Sunday; when he 
accidentally met them on their 
way to church, and equally by ac- 
cident found them coming aut, 
and escorted them home. 

On Tuesday, a beautiful bouquet 
from Covent Garden sent anony- 
mously to Miss Marston. 

On Thursday an invitation from 
the Quintus Smiths to dine there 
on Saturday to meet Mr. Tharpe 
senior and his son. 

And, therefore, the aunt and 
niece had the following discussion. 

Miss P. ‘Of course you'll go, 
my dear? A nice little friendly 
meeting, not a stiff formal dinner ; 
nothing of the sort; and I want 
you to meet the father, eh ?’ 

Olivia. ‘I had rather not, thank 
you, aunt; but of course you will 

oP’ 

Miss P. ‘Oh! my dear, on no ac- 
count. I may say the dinner is 
got up for you, and I couldn’t 
think of going without you ; couldn’t 
indeed. Mr. Tharpe, the father, is 
always vastly civil when we meet, 
quite remarkably so; but on this 
occasion it is you “he wants espe- 
cially to see.’ 

Olivia. ‘ Me, aunt ?’ 

Miss P. ‘Yes, my love, and very 
natural too. Now, I do hope you 
won't be foolish enough, just as I 
thought you were getting over all 
this nonsense, to refuse, and shut 
yourself up, and——’ 

Olivia. ‘Iam not going to shut 
myself up, aunt. Any one you 
ask here I shall receive, and I 
will do my best to—to seem—in 
short to be civil to them; but I 
can’t think it is necessary for me 
to go out, when I feel so disinclined 
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for society.’ (Here Miss Pringle 
smiled sarcastically, and gave her 
head a little toss.) ‘I should be 
very sorry, however, if I were any 
hindrance to you; but that cannot 
be. You know, aunt, you have 
not minded leaving me, these three 
months past, when you had in- 
vitations. Why should you not 
do so now, then?’ 

Miss P. ‘Because the time is 
come when you ought to go out, 
ought to mix. There is nothing 
like mixing for young people. I 
can tell you I sha’n’t go out any 
more without you, Olivia, so you 
will be shutting me up too, which 
is vastly selfish of you. And rich 
superior people as the Quintus 
Smiths are too! Such a refined 
table, so different from anything 
you have seen for such a long 
time, and altogether the marked 
way in which they have taken 
you wp, which one could hardly 
expect; and altogether I must 
say I shall think it exceedingly 
wrong and very ungrateful of you, 
if you rudely refuse their kind in- 
vitation. 

Olivia. ‘I do not see that it is 
rude to refuse an invitation: but if 
my doing so is to prevent your 
going, I must accept, though I had 
far rather remain at home. I can- 
not think that I am wanted, and it 
is perfectly ridiculous to suppose 
that Mr. Tharpe, the father, wishes 
to see me. What can put such an 
idea into your head, aunt ?’ 

But aunt was wise. These were 
too early days to do more than 
drop a hint. Olivia’s pride would 
fire up at the idea of being sub- 
mitted to Mr. Tharpe’s inspection, 
however much she might fancy his 
son. And so she turned it off by 
saying, that as Mrs. Quintus Smith 
had admired Olivia so much, it was 
naturalthat her brother, Mr. Tharpe, 
should be anxious to make her ac- 
quaintance. 

With as 
could, Olivia yielded. It was sorely 
against her inclination; but she 
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felt that this was the first test in 
reality to which her resolution had 
been put. Two or three hours— 
what was it? However uninte- 
resting Mr. Quintus Smith, however 
disagreeable, in a passive way, his 
wife might be, their society was a 
very small evil, and so was the 
effort to be pleasant, the struggle 
against an utter disinclination to 
talk, compared with her aunt’s 
constant cackle and tiresome irri- 
tating ways, to which Olivia was 
daily subject. 

And now, why did Mrs. Quintus 
Smith encourage her nephew’s 
admiration for a poor girl with 
neither money nor great connec- 
tions? It seemed odd, certainly 
(knowing Mrs. Quintus’s weak 
point), and Miss Pringle was justi- 
fied in remarking, that it ‘never 
could have been expected that 
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Olivia should be so “taken up. 

The explanation was to be divided, 
like a sermon, into three heads. 
Firstly, Mr. Tharpe, senior (whom 
we have already met), a man who 


managed to quarrel with most of 
his neighbours, had, in spite of his 
good birth, singular democratic and 
levelling ideas, which he forced 
down his sister’s throat whenever 
he was in that lady’s company. 
He was not a pleasant man to live 
with, as his sister knew. He could 
occasionally do generous things; 
he much oftener said harsh and 
bitter ones. Mrs. Quintus Smith 
felt a real pity for her nephew, of 
whom, in her frigid way, she was 
fond. Theoretically, Mr. Tharpe 
would not object to his son’s marry- 
ing a barmaid. Mrs. Quintus lived 
in constant dread of Algernon’s 
falling a prey to some such charmer; 
he was so innocent and enthusias- 
tic, and. therefore easily led astray. 
His father had been harder and 
shrewder in his generation ; which 
brings us to head the second. 
Algernon Tharpe was _illegiti- 
mate. His mother had died shortly 
after his birth; and Mr. Tharpe 
had always recognised him as his 
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heir. Still the first-named fact was 
well known among his ‘ set;’ and 
it was also known that his father 
was strange, capricious, and little 
to be depended on. He might 
choose to make no settlements on 
his daughter-in-law; he might 
marry ; he might leave the bulk of 
his fortune to a hospital. Few 
fathers or guardians of daughters 
would trust to such a reed as this, 
and Mr. Tharpe was just the man 
to take offence at any attempt to 
dictate or stipulate ; and just the 
man too to break off a marriage, or 
disinherit his son at the eleventh 
hour. 

Thirdly, then, and as a. sequitur 
from the above, Olivia had neither 
father, uncle, nor guardian, to ask 
inconvenient questions. There was 
a brother, indeed, somewhere—but 
far away. She was a perfect lady 
in manner, appearance, and birth. 
Miss Pringle dropped continually 
on this last point, day after day, 
and to such an effect, that she wore 
conviction as to Robert the Bruce’s 
henchman into the stone of Mrs. 
Quintus’s breast. Here then was 
a beauty of noble extraction, grace- 
ful and distinguished in manner, 
‘who would be an ornament to any 
society’ as Mrs. Quintus expressed 
it, with no one but an old aunt, to 
whom the fact that Mr. Tharpe 
was a rich man, living in Portman 
Square, was all-sufficient, and who 
would make no uncomfortable in- 
quiries about certificates of birth, 
settlements, entails, &c. Was 
there not sufficient reason for a 
prudent woman to advocate Olivia’s 
cause ? 

Before the Saturday came, Alger- 
non Tharpe called again at Miss 
Pringle’s. This time, he sat exactly 
an hour and twenty minutes, and 
he only broke a vase of flowers, 
which was cheap, considering the 
duration of the visit. The same 
day Olivia had a long and most 
affectionate letter from Mrs. Pom- 
fret. She and her daughters were 
to be in London in a month or six 
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weeks’ time, and their very first 
visit would be to Olivia. They had 
been in Germany and Switzerland 
all the summer, and latterly in 
Paris for a short time, ‘where we 
found Julian Westbrook.’ In re- 
ference to the past, she wrote, ‘ We 
have each of us, my dear, had our 
own troubles since we have met— 
nearly two years ago. You have 
lost your dear father, and I my 
poor boy, in the prime of life, with 
his great talents as yet undeveloped, 
and such prospects before him! 
Ah! my dear, this is a sad world! 
How happy we all were eighteen 
months ago! This great place Mr. 
Pomfret has taken will never be to 
me what Caverton was; but I sup- 
pose for the girls and for Henry it 
will be nice. He is come home 
from the West Indies, and is thought 
very handsome, and made a great 
deal of in the very highest society ; 
indeed, I do not mind saying to you 
that I think in a certain quarter it 
will come to something. He is a 
good kind boy to me and to his 
sisters. They are both well, and 
send you many loves. They are 
beginning to go out again now after 
our long mourning, and Mary will 
be presented at the first drawing- 
room.’ 

It was a long letter, and ran over 
eight pages ; very kindly in feeling, 
and interspersed with touching ex- 
pressions of the mother’s unhealed 
sorrow. The three excellent and 
comely children who were left were 
evidently as nothing to her when 
weighed in the scale with the mise- 
rable little creature, physically and 
morally, who had been taken. 

Thinking over this letter carried 
Olivia back to the past, and she 
began pondering over that wretched 
Julian Westbrook’s career. If she 
ever met him at the Pomfrets, how 
could she bring herself to speak to 
him, knowing what she did? Was 
it possible that Mrs. Pomfret had 
the least idea of his history, and 
yet allowed him to associate as a 
brother with her girls ? 
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How strange, how difficult to be- 
lieve it seemed, that less than 
twenty months ago she, Olivia, had 
felt the strongest interest in this 
man—such a feeling as in many 
girls passes for love—and which she 
herself had nearly confounded with 
it! She had come so close—ah! 
so close—to the real fire since then, 
that she knew now it was but 
stagey flame-coloured tinsel she had 
mistaken, out of which no warmth 
could ever have been gotten. 

Mrs. Quintus Smith had much 
the best house in the Crescent. It 
was the corner house, with the bow 
window, and by standing in the 
balcony, and leaning forward at a 
perilous angle, one could see the 
trees in Kensington Gardens, which 
was supposed to be a great advan- 
tage. The house was handsomely 
furnished, for Quintus Smith was a 
well-to-do merchant. He was not 
a rich one, or he would have moved 
to a more fashionable part of the 
town; but Providence had blessed 
him with nine children, and being 
a prudent man, he thought well to 
stay where he was. This was a 
great source of annoyance to the 
person whom some of his City 
friends were pleased to style his 
‘good lady.’ Better the smallest 
and darkest house in May Fair, 
with a black brick street in front, 
and black brick chimneys behind, 
than the gardens of Ormsby Cres- 
cent, and the fresh air of Tyburnia, 
in Mrs Quintus Smith’s opinion. 
But Quintus could be firm on occa- 
sion; and about this he had never 
wavered a moment. His day was 
spent in the City ; he wanted some- 
thing airier than a close street when 
he got away. If he could afford to 
live in Grosvenor, or even Portman 
Square, he said, like his brother-in- 
law, well and good. But as this was 
not the case, it rested with his 
‘good lady’ to choose between 
Ormsby Crescent and a suburban 
villa. He actually went the length 
of seriously suggesting Blackheath 
or Highgate to her. She scorned 
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the idea, and reconciled herself, as 
best she could, to her position. 

Besides the Tharpes, father and 
son, the only guests on Saturday 
bidden to meet Miss Pringle and 
her niece, were Mr. Harrington, and 
an old deaf Lady Gongelly, who 
was aunt to a peer, and a desperate 
hand at whist. 

Mr. Tharpe was a hard, dogmati- 
cal man of the law; indulging freely 
in sarcasm at the expense of his 
company, absolutely rude at times, 
and almost always delighting to 
support some wholly untenable 
thesis. The way in which he 
shifted his positions showed that he 
argued ‘for argument’s sake :’ but 
this is not the less vexatious to 
an opponent. His enemies declared 
that Dryden must have seen him 
with the eye of prophecy when he 
wrote : 

Stiff in opinion—always in the wrong, 
Is everything by turns, and nothing long. 


As to being ‘nothing long,’ however, 
he had been a special pleader now 


for upwards of thirty years, and to 
such purpose, that he had amassed 
a large fortune: and as to being 
‘always in the wrong,’ it is note- 
worthy that he seldom advanced 
an opinion—professionally—which 


results did not verify. Like all 
people who make a great parade 
of speaking the truth, he had no 
regard for any one’s feelings ; and 
often said a great many more un- 
pleasant things than he really 
meant. And as this was the one 
virtue upon which some injudicious 
persons grounded their defence of 
him, it is not surprising that there 
were others who declared, that they 
preferred all his vices to his one 
virtue. Not that he was a vicious 
man—now, at all events, whatever 
his early career may have been: 
but that his stock-in-hand of prin- 
ciples might he summed up thus— 
to pay that thou owest, and flatter 
no man. He had not much idea, 
indeed, of rendering either unto 
God or unto Cexsar the things that 
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were theirs. Of religion, he had as 
little as it is possible for any man 
to have, who ever thinks at all: a 
sort of vague Pantheism, with a 
horror of creeds and _ priestcraft. 
He who was. dogmatism itself, 
could not suffer that the church 
should dogmatise to him. He had 
read a good deal in his day, and could 
quote Paley—to ridicule him: 
generally carried about a volume 
of Hobbes or Voltaire in his pocket ; 
and on Sundays, as a pastime, often 
wrote parodies on Keble’s Christian 
Year, in doggrel. rhyme. 

In person he was short, thick-set, 
with small grey eyes, which seemed 
literally to flash fire when he got 
excited; a long upper lip, and 
Square massive jaw. The nose— 
and that feature alone—was like his 
son’s, but smaller. Altogether, the 
face was one you were not likely to 
forget, nor pleasantly to remember, 
if you had been half an hour in his 
company. 

That Algernon Tharpe should be 
the son of such a man was one of 
those strange freaks of nature there 
is no accounting for. Excepting 
the feature we have just spoken of, 
they were absolutely unlike in all 
ways. The father’s ambition was 
bitterly disappointed in his son. 
At first he had striven and worked, 
as few fathers work, to make him 
take a distinguished place at Rugby. 
It was long ere he would believe, 
what he might have seen years 
before, that the boy had only the 
most ordinary intelligence, and no 
application. He was always a 
favourite with both masters and 
boys ; but that Mr. Tharpe held of 
small account. At this time of 
Algernon’s life, during the holidays, 
his father was often very violent 
with him. The poor boy went to 
bed supperless over his Homer and 
his Virgil many a night; but neither 
talent nor the power for hard work 
seemed to be in him: Mr. Tharpe 
recognised this fact at last. Then, 
better days began for Algernon; 
inasmuch as his father no longer 
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strove for what was clearly impos- 
sible. With a half-contemptuous 
shrug, he let him go to Oxford, and 
gave him as much money as he 
wanted. With apparent resignation 
to the inevitable, he heard that his 
son was plucked: but no one knew 
how the wound rankled inwardly. 
And now, who so keenly sensitive 
as Mr. Tharpe to all Algernon’s 
shortcomings ? to his awkwardness 
—to his dullness—to his fondness 
for bad music and worse poetry— 
for trashy melodramas and sensa- 
tion-novels? Meanwhile, what was 
best and really valuable in the young 
man, his father ignored. With a 
toleration, almost akin to indiffe- 
rence, yet beneath which smouldered 
a passion which occasionally threw 
out live coals of sarcasm, the father 
had got to regard his son. They 
dwelt under one roof; they met at 
breakfast and dinner: they talked 
about facts—they never discussed 
them, nor entered into abstract 
questions; then Algernon read the 
evening paper, and his father went 
to sleep. And this was a fair 
epitome of their daily life. Mr. 
Tharpe had smiled in scorn when 
some friend suggested Algernon’s 
going into a profession. What could 
he do? What thing on earth was 
there he was fit for ? 

Upon the fact of his illegitimacy, 
and on the question of his future 
fortune, Mr. Tharpe had never 
spoken to his son. Of the slur on 
his birth, Algernon knew nothing: 
but this he knew: his father had 
absolute control over his whole 
fortune. Algy had always plenty 
of money, but his tastes were not 
expensive. At Oxford he had not 
got into a single row; ‘yet he was 
only two and twenty when he left. 
He was idle, as he always had been, 
but not vicious. His mornings were 
passed in smoking a pipe, over a 
railway novel, or in playing rackets: 
and he had a profound conviction, 
which Mr. Tharpe shared, that he 
was fit for nothing else. 

When his sister (for whom he 
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had, perhaps, a greater contempt 
than for any other human being, 
his son included) first hinted to 
Mr. Tharpe that Algernon was 
fallng—if he had not already 
fallen—desperately in love, he sim. 
ply laughed at the idea. ‘ Hasn’t 
it in him,’ was the remark, as he 
on his heel. When, however, this 
suggestion had been repeated several 
times, and when, by dint of watching 
Algernon closely, Mr. Tharpe really 
began to think there was something 
the matter with the boy, he told his 
sister that he must see the girl. 

‘J haven’t dined with you, Jane, 
since asparagrass was last in season. 
I'll come on Saturday. Get the girl 
to meet me.’ 

Little did Olivia guess the ordeal 
she was to undergo. She was so 
well used to her aunt’s inflated 
statements, that she gave no second 
thought to Mr. Tharpe, senior. It 
flashed upon her as an amusing 
instance of the old lady’s mode of 
interpreting a few civilities that she 
should really conceive that this boy 
was really in love with her—Olivia 
—after eleven days’ acquaintance! 
For, of course, she was sharp enough 
to see the real drift of Miss Pringle’s 
remarks. And, equally of course, 
she saw that Algernon admired 
her, that he came to the house 
solely to see her; and that at her 
altar, and not at her aunt’s, the first 
fruits of the year were offered up. 
But the idea of any serious attach- 
ment—it was too ridiculous! She 
saw that he had been very little 
accustomed to women’s society, 
that he was not very happy at 
home, that he was shy and awk- 
ward—though honest as gold, and 
true as steel: and because of these 
things, she talked to him as she 
would never have done to a more 
self-assured young man. 

And now, hav ing shown in what 
frathe of mind the chief actors in 
this little dinner-drama were, let us 
be present at their meeting in Mrs. 
Quintus Smith’s drawing-room that 
Saturday evening. 
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MARRIAGE LAWS. 


J ANY reasons concur, making it 
\ not expedient only but highly 
important, that the topic of mar- 
riage should be treated fundamen- 
tally before popular audiences andin 
popular books. The teachers of 
religion, by dealing with it only 
dogmatically, briefly and allusively, 
throw away the vast influence, 
which, if wisely informed, they 
might beneficially exercise: and al- 
ready it is manifest that with a for- 
midable fraction of society they have 
lost all moral authority. Nor only 
so; but parents seldom feel them- 
selves strong enough in knowledge 
to converse freely with their chil- 
dren and give them reasons for esta- 
blished restrictions. Young persons 
pick up opinions on the whole ques- 
tion rather from their companions 
and friends whose age is slightly in 
advance of their own, than from 
their parents or from any maturer 
and more fully furnished minds. 
That libertinism of the most demo- 
ralising character flourishes in Lon- 
don, in Paris, and in New York, 
cannot be a secret; nor that it is 
confined to no grade of society. But 
alas, the chief cities do but impress 
the imagination more, by the scale 
of the evil: how much it is really 
less in smaller assemblages of man- 
kind, is hard tosay. One thing only 
is clear; that the theoretic morality 
both of the law of the land and of 
the Christian religion is systemati- 
cally set at nought by masses of 
men too numerous to punish and too 
intelligent to despise; to whom no 
public argument is addressed ; whom 
no pulpit denunciations affect or 
reach. And, what makes the evil 
more untractable, at the back of the 
offenders lies, as a force in reserve, 
a theory which they often imagine 
to justify them ; a theory upheld by 
earnest persons of both sexes, hither- 
to wholly guiltless of transgression 
against the received moralities. 


Concerning opinion in France, Italy, 
and Germany, we shall not attempt 
to speak. It concerns us more, that 
among people who talk English and 
have Protestant Christianity for the 
basis of their moral culture, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, a theory has 
arisen concerning ‘ free love,’ which, 
however variously applied, in every 
case would supersede marriage. 
Meanwhile polygamy has burst out, 
not among the Mormons only, but 
among the ruder Americans who 
are in contact with polygamic In- 
dians ; and still more preposterous 
customs are in some sects practised 
in the name of religion. Evidently 
it is on American soil that the battle 
of old and new morality will most 
actively be fought; but in the time 
of transition the most sacred virtues 
are not safe here, unless the whole 
question is opened to discussion and 
everything overstrained or unjust 
in existing institutions be removed. 
For undoubtedly, nothing so insures 
a violent and pernicious overthrow, 
as the pertinacious maintenance of 
error, and the consecration of in- 
justice. 

It may be a dozen years, since a 
young couple were married in the 
United States, who forthwith put 
into all the papers a protest against 
the tyranny of marriage. (We re- 
spect them too much to give the 
name here; we see it often foremost 
in philanthropic and virtuous work. ) 
In the advertisement the husband 
disowned his right to expect ‘ obedi- 
ence’ from his wife ; and they jointly 
declared, that marriage was a thing 
between themselves and God, with 
which society and the law had no- 
thing whatever to do. Such is the 
fundamental idea of ‘free love; 
which with some will be matrimonial 
faithfulness, with others wild ca- 
price. It assumes that marriage, 
like friendship, is an affair essen- 
tially private, with which it is im- 
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pertinent and offensive for the State 
or social opinion to interfere. The 
assumption is either a truth or a 
falsehood : until its falsehood is 
proved, we cannot take the first 
step in argument beyond ; and when 
such a view is upheld in simple sin- 
cerity, by persons who have per- 
suaded themselves that it would 
deliver us from the prevalent deplo- 
rable unchastity, they certainly have 
a right to expect a frank acceptance 
of their challenge. We trust that 
our readers need not fear in this 
article anything that can justly of- 
fend their taste. The most critical 
of the topics which we need to treat, 
are such as ought to be deliberately 
sifted by every prudent maiden. 
While two persons live together 
as married, but without children, 
nothing appears of which the State 
must necessarily take cognisance. 
But unless such a condition of things 
were exceptional, human society 
would soon die out; and law must 
of course be framed on the assump- 
tion that offspring will be the result 
of unions. The instant that children 
are born, a duty of protection falls 
upon the State. Our morality has 
long ago passed beyond the barbaric 
principle that children belong to the 
parents only and not to the com- 
munity also. No one now claims 
that the parent shall be free to ex- 
pose them to wild beasts, or starve 
them by cold or famine. Thus the 
State at once appears as a guardian 
in the background, ready to act, if 
necessary. We may add, this func- 
tion of the State (which none will 
now deny) instantly opens a new 
topic; the right to treat as an of- 
fence any premeditated destruction 
of infant life about to be. Whether 
it be expedient to exercise such a 
right, is quite another question. 
But the very mention of the claim 
suffices to show, how delicate and 
dificult is the argument which 
would here draw the line between 
private independence and public in- 
terference. But that is not all, nor 
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what is here most to the point. The 
State is further called to make up 
its mind, what are the respective 
rights of the two parents over the 
children, since it may happen and 
does happen that they quarrel on 
the matter. Who is the mother of 
a child, is generally a notorious and 
unquestioned fact: if it be quite un- 
known who is the father, the law 
has no choice but to acknowledge 
in the mother exclusively all the 
rights which parents ought to pos- 
sess over children. Now if to do 
this in all cases were right, every- 
thing would apparently be simpli- 
fied. The State might then pass the 
father by altogether, and ask no 
questions about marriage-vows or 
their permanence, about faithfulness 
or unfaithfulness. It might act as 
if the mother were the sole parent, 
and no absolute necessity would 
appear for legislation concerning 
marriages. In some parts of the 
world there probably have been 
communities, in which this practice 
was established ; issuing in the doc- 
trine that the mother was the head 
of the family, however public and 
solemn the marriage tie. It is not 
uninstructive to consider the condi- 
tions under which alone that course 
of legislation can become plausible. 

Some thirty years ago the Ameri- 
can missionaries in one of the tro- 
pical Pacific islands were much 
distressed how to deal with one of 
its native marriage customs. It 
was an established principle with 
young women to take a husband on 
probation for a year. If in the 
course of that period he was found 
to be a desirable partner, the woman 
kept him for a permanence : but if 
ill temper and other evil qualities, 
which had been suppressed during 
courtship, showed themselves, she 
discarded him. To be left with an 
infant on her hands was to her no 
hardship at all. The exuberance of 
nature supplied nutriment on terms 
so easy, that to feed a family involved 
no anxiety and no. painful effort. 
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The scantiest clothing sufficed, and 
for children was perhaps thought 
superfluous: of course all such cares 
as education, and as the putting 
forward of children into professions 
or trades, were unheard of. In this 
state of things the young women, 
who had been received under Chris- 
tian instruction, much resented the 
injunction of the missionaries that 
they would all at once tie themselves 
for life to an unproved husband ; 
and felt the demand to be a hardship 
and injustice. They urged that 
while a man is a mere suitor, he is 
not in his normal state (if we may 
translate their simple words by 
our philosophic phrase), and it was 
very hard for a young woman who 
at ail responded to his suit, to judge 
of him ; but after his first hot pas- 
sion had consumed itself, his true 
character came out, and she found 
whether she was likely to be happy 
with him. Why should she not 
get rid of him, if he showed himself 
to be a tyrant or a log? And was 
it not better for men themselves 
to learn, that if they wished to keep 
a wife, they must deserve to have a 
wife >—We think it impossible for 
any one to fail to see, that such ar- 
guments come from those who pro- 
foundly believe marriage to be a 
moral relation, and in so far take 
a nobler view of it than do many 
Europeans, who (as we once heard a 
German professor avow) suppose it 
to be merely a legal mode of indul- 
ging sensual appetite. No one can 
confound the reasonings of these 
Pacific islanders with the sophistries 
of libertines. The woman speaks 
as one, who makes a generous gift 
to a man, and claims to fix by pru- 
dential considerations the limits of 
her own generosity; who receives 
nothing in return but his love, and 
feels it hard indeed, if she is to be 
cheated of that, and to become his 
slave, merely because she has been 
affectionate. We may reply, that 
her reasonings overlook some of the 
elements of the question; and so 
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they do, in our very different cir- 
cumstances and different needs. But 
her arguments are good, as far as 
they go; and even in our English 
world they are rather outweighed 
by other considerations, than open 
to any refutation in themselves. 
We think it thus appears, that if 
mankind lived in the islands of the 
blessed ; if life were not a struggle ; 
if the providing for children had no 
anxieties ; if men in marrying un- 
dertook no grave responsibilities ; 
if women in marrying gave every- 
thing, and undertook certainly some 
labour in prospect,—that of child- 
bearing and childrearing ;—then it 
would not be at all unreasonable in 
the State to decide concerning all 
children what they everywhere of 
necessity decide concerning those 
whose father is unknown; that is, 
to pronounce that the children be- 
long to the mother alone: on which 
follows a total ignoring of the father. 
The question would then certainly 
be open, whether the State should 
trouble itself at all with questions 
of marriage. But to follow out such 
argument is useless ; for this condi- 
tion of physical ease is precisely 
that, under which the higher quali- 
ties of man are not called out. It 
is a condition possible only under 
very exceptional regions of the 
earth, and there only for a while. 
Being on the one hand exceptional, 
and on the other inconsistent with 
the attainment of those virtues 
which spring out of steady industry 
and severe training, it cannot give 
us a measure for the normal mora- 
lity of mankind. Peculiarly in 
England and in Northern Europe 
is the contrast to that state of things 
immense. Our women, even when 
unmarried, earn a livelihood only 
by constant labour, often ill remu- 
nerated. Suffering in childbirth is 
generally severe, always weakening, 
and the support of a husband is 
gravely needed. To feed a family 
without his toil, is always an unfair, 
generally a cruel, infliction on the 
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mother: and the higher they are 
in society, the greater is the expense 
of education, and the greater the 
efforts needed to start children ad- 
vantageously in life. No one can 
expect a father to undergo the ne- 
cessary toils and endless sacrifices 
thus imposed, and yet claim no 
rights over the children: and no 
mothers, no women in prospect of 
marriage, would be so unreasonable 
as to demand the exclusive right. 
It is upon this that the interference 
of the State in marriages primarily 
becomes inevitable. 

In fact, this public sanction of 
marriage ‘has always been recog- 
nised, in the survey of the past, as 
the first step in the passage out of 
barbarism into civilisation ; but re- 
serving the topics therein implied, 
let us first dwell on the points which 
enforce the interference of the State. 
Suppose that to happen which does 
happen,—that two parents quarrel 
concerning the education and con- 
trol of children ; or, what comes 
to the same thing, suppose one or 
other parent to be dead, and the 
guardian who represents the de- 
ceased to quarrel with the surviving 
parent. If the persons at vari- 
ance go so far as to use violence, 
one or other carrying off the chil- 
dren by force, the State cannot be 
neutral without sanctioning an- 
archy; without virtually saying, 
‘ Fight it out ; and let the conqueror 
keep his prize.’ If appealed to, the 
State is bound to decide between 
them. It may either say: ‘The 
mother, and the mother only has 
rights over the children’ (and we 
have already seen how grave are the 
objections to this) ; or it may say 
(as English laws says) : ‘The mother 
has absolutely no right as against 
the father ;’ or it may attempt: some 
compromise. But if men expect to 
have any rights as fathers guaran- 
teed to them by the State, they 
must publicly register their posi- 
tion as husbands, and take on them- 
selves fathers’ duties by some forma] 
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official act ; and this is virtually a 
marriage. ’ Experience has taught 
the State, that to secure the validity 
of wills, it is highly important to 
insist on certain small and easy for- 
malities, especially as regards two 
witnesses; and to furnish formal 
words to express accurately what it 
is that the witnesses attest. Ex- 
perience also long ago taught the 
necessity of formal words to consti- 
tute a marriage,—or a divorce, in 
nations which have allowed freedom 
of divorce. The framing of formal 
words, with such other precautions 
as are needed to insure publicity and 
avoid fraud, is neither more nor less 
than the passing of a marriage law 
by the State. If any persons are 
willing to go the whole length of 
sacrificing and denying a father’s 
rights and a father’s duties, and 
throwing all upon the mother ; then 
they can, without being illogical, 
deny to the State all interference 
in marriages. Short of this ex- 
treme (which in Europe no one 
could advocate without irrational 
fanaticism, and not one man or one 
woman in fifty thousand would ap- 
prove), it becomes inevitable for 
the State to desire to know by pub- 
lic register what man each woman 
looks upon as father of her children, 
present or prospective, and what 
woman’s children each man avows 
and claims as his own: since with- 
out such register there is no gua- 
rantee of publicity, and a tedious 
inconvenient expensive legal inquiry 
may on each occasion be ‘needful to 
ascertain who is the legally respon- 
sible father of certain children. 
Such inquiries do happen now, 
when a child is born out of wed- 
lock, and the mother cannot support 
it: but they are on many accounts 
very undesirable. 

It is one thing to maintain (as we 
do) that every union of man and 
wonian should be a public fact, 
registered under conditions ap- 
proved by the State; anditis quite 
another assertion (which we do not 
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make) that the law of marriage in 
any particular State is what it ought 
to be. Many (as it seems to us) on 
discerning injustice in the public 
law, have leapt to the conclusion 
that it is better to discard the State 
entirely. We might judge dif- 
ferently of this conduct, according 
to the exigency of the case ; but we 
should in no case be able to censure 
as immoral those who so acted, if, 
like the old Quakers, they anxiously 
gave publicity to their unions, and 
left nothing obscure as to their 
morally binding nature. The first 
Quakers frankly and formally defied 
the law. They would notgotochurch 
to be married, but the kinsfolk and 
friends of bride and bridegroom as- 
sembled, all of whom were at once 
moral and legal witnesses of the 
transaction ; suitable papers were 
drawn out, register was (we pre- 
sume) made in the family Bibles, 
and the moral relation of the parties 
was thus as sharply determined as 
by any legal marriage. The nation 
in general regarded those early 
Quakers as fanatics, but we have 
never read a word that can suggest 
that any one looked on their mar- 
riages as an immoral and impure 
state of life, or for a moment con- 
founded it with libertinism. Nor 
do we believe that (even without 
the intervention of a religious sect) 
if any man and woman who 
have overstepped the Christian pale 
were to call their friends together, 
and say that they solemnly purpose 
to live in permanent and faithful 
conjugal union, but because of some 
injustice which they feel in the 
public law, they cannot submit to 
the legal form of marriage; never- 
theless, they call their friends to 
witness that they take on themselves 
all rightful responsibilities both to- 
wards one another and towards any 
children whom they may hereafter 
have; if, we say, they displayed a 
formal document, and asked wit- 
nesses to subscribe it, and after 
this advertised the transaction in 
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the newspapers;—then, however 
much some or many of us might ° 
deplore their erroneous judgment, 
we cannot believe that any one 
would think the wife personally de- 
graded, and shrink from her com- 
panionship. Nay, it may safely be 
predicted, that if such conduct be- 
came frequent, Parliament would 
soon do what it did in the parallel 
case of Quakers and Jews,—legalise 
the marriages. But it is widely 
different, if instead of publicity and 
frank rebellion, secresy and ob- 
scurity be practised. If, after a 
stealthy courtship, a couple sud- 
denly elope ; if after a while they 
turn upas ostensibly man and wife ; 
then, though they may remain to- 
gether faithfully, and bring up 
children virtuously, they may indeed 
at length live down their dishonour 
and command respect, yet it cannot 
be denied that they did dishonour 
themselves: for they made it ex- 
tremely difficult for others to under- 
stand their position and know how 
to behave tothem. Nay, who of us 
can yet tell, but that such a husband 
may six months hence cast off an 
innocent wife, because he is more 
attracted by some new object? 
Private friends, who know him well, 
may feel sure that this is morally 
impossible: but if he has done no 
public act which avows his relation- 
ship and confesses his responsibility, 
he gives to the public no means to 
distinguish him from a libertine, 
and refuses to the mother of his 
children her rightful public recog- 
nition. Who can tell that her re- 
lation to him is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from that of an opera-dancer 
to a friend whose protection lasts 
for the season? Externally and 
formally the union is as fragile in 
the one case asin the other: not so, 
if a man (though, through some 
conscientious or urgent motive, re- 
jecting strict legality) pledge his 
honour publicly before those whose 
esteem he most desires. We press 
this matter earnestly ; because we 
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think that the public is often as- 
sailed as bigoted and prudish, where 
it isnot. The matrons of England, 
equally with statesmen, keenly re- 
sent underhand, obscure, clandestine 
relations between the sexes; but 
know thoroughly how to respect 
honest frankness, even when in its 
defiance of law it may seem to them 
somewhat fanatical. But if women 
are to receive justice, or any portion 
of it, and if children are to be cared 
for, we must be severe against 
clandestine unions. 

Persons warmly philanthropic, 
looking with grief and indignation 
at the state of despised women, who 
seem to become in Christendom 
more wretched, more abandoned, 
more hopeless of recovery than any- 
where else,—sometimes sincerely 
attribute all the evil to the severity 
with which female unchastity is 
abhorred. We have heard an ex- 
cellent man declare, that the throne 
of chastity with us is erected on a 
flooring of human skulls as truly as 
the throne of Dahomey. Such good 
people sincerely believe, what many 
novelists enforce, that English wo- 
men who are conventionally called 
virtuous are guilty of much sancti- 
monious prideand hardness of heart ; 
moreover, that the girls who fall 
into evil courses are in large pro- 
portion recoverable, if only we were 
willing to accept them on the same 
footing as their unblamable sisters. 
Although it is a digression, yet it 
may be not unimportant in this stage 
of the argument to protest that the 
true state of the case is here funda- 
mentally mistaken, In every class 
there are some hard-hearted persons, 
and more who from ignorance or 
thoughtlessness act as if they were 
hard-hearted. But it is not from 
such vice, in women called virtuous, 
that our terrible difficulties arise. 
It is, from the enormous chasm 
which divides a life of profligate 
idleness from the continuous toil of 
a servant or shop-attendant, who is 
scarcely allowed a will of her own 
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for any half-hour of the day. A 
girl who has once learnt the fatal 
secret, how easily she may earn fine 
dresses, food and indolence, will 
seldom again endure that incessant 
industry and self-denial, without 
which women cannot earn wages in 
England. The prevalent indolence 
and want of skill in such girls, and 
their still more unendurable pro- 
pensity to talk over to other ser- 
vants the profligate adventures of 
which they represent themselves the 
injured heroines, are the real im- 
pediments to their re-employment. 
A mistress who tries to bring them 
into her family or establishment, is 
apt to discover that she must take 
all her servants from that same 
class ; as the others cannot endure 
their fellowship and perpetual com- 
pany, even if (what is probably the 
exception) they show themselves 
skilful and industrious. We may 
add, that the reason why unchastity 
in women is more severely reproved 
than in men, is, because a woman 
can earn money by it, the man does 
but spend on it; hence with the 
former it is a means and mode of 
life, a fixed and self-propagating 
evil; with the latter it is self-de- 
structive. To wink at the libertinism 
of men is bad enough, no doubt; but 
to establish as not utterly disrepu- 
table to women that vice which is a 
trade,—would involve a total sub- 
version of every form of morality. 
Scoundrelism in money and in 
politics is sure to go hand in hand 
with, licentiousness, as in the old 
Paganisms. Nay, Sir James Mac- 
intosh has written, that an age of 
cruelty follows straight upon an age 
of licentiousness. 

For all these reasons, and not 
from any straining after power, or 
intrusive folly, every government 
moderately enlightened must desire, 
however liberal, to establish firm 
marriage laws. In passing the bill 
called the Dissenters’ Marriage Act, 
there can be no question that our 
Parliament intended. to show the 
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widest liberality, and to cut away 
all reason or pretence for aversion 
to the legal ceremony on the part 
of those whose intentions were 
mutually honourable. Registration 
is really in it the essence of the 
marriage: it is not even in form 
a religious ceremony. Religious 
persons may superadd their own 
ceremony, and it does not vitiate 
the legal act: while Pagans or 
Atheists can equally obtain the 
legal sanction. But the legislators 
did not understand that, on the one 
hand, from the excessive power 
which English law gives to a hus- 
band, and on the other hand, from 
our very severe limitations of di- 
vorce, persons might be found to 
rebel not against the ceremony, but 
against the state of English marriage 
as in itself full of injustice: and 
unquestionably there is here still a 
formidable controversy to be met. 
The difficulty has come up, with 
ludicrous frankness, among the 
simple-minded negroes recently set 
free in the Southern States of the 
American Union. During slavery 
their marriages were not legal. The 
masters did not choose to debar 
themselves from the right of sepa- 
rating couples at pleasure, nor, with 
their theory that slaves were ‘ chat- 
tels,’ on a par with ‘asses or nut- 
megs,’ was it possible for them to 
endure the idea that a male slave 
had any rights in a woman slave, or 
either parent in the children. But 
since freedom has been proclaimed, 
the school teachers from the North 
have taken pains to induce the 
freed men and women to consecrate 
their unions by a legal marriage. 
No resistance was made at first; 
perhaps they were proud of the 
ceremony as a new distinction. 
But now that the women have 
learned what rights are hereby given 
to the men, they are increasingly 
unwilling to marry; and (what 
takes Englishmen aback) it is the 
men who are eager to make their 
anions legal. Both sexes urge the 
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same fact, but with opposite purpose, 
The man says: ‘Do make Chloe 
marry me; because she won’t obey 
me else.’ The woman pleads: ‘I 
won’t marry Sambo, for he will 
then be able to take my wages from 
me and bid me make him my massa; 
and if he beats me, I shall not be 
able to go away from him; and he 
will be able to keep my children 
from me; and if he becomes a 
drunkard, like Joe, I shall not be 
able to get rid of him. I don’t 
want a massa at all; I only want a 
husband.’ It will be observed, that 


to a certain extent these women are 


situated like those above spoken of 
in tropical islands; that is to say, 
the women trust their ability to 
feed themselves and their children 
by their own work, and regard the 
power which English law gives toa 
husband as excessiveand tyrannical. 
At a public meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society last year, 
several well known philanthropic 
ladies distinctly took the side of the 
negro women, declaring that the 
marriage law must be altered, the 
husband must be equalised with the 
wife, or the submission of the woman 
to legal marriage could not be ex- 
pected. In fact, this topic has an 
importance far beyond what at first 
appears; for it is at the bottom of 
the formidable movement towards 
‘free love, which (if we may 
believe report) gains strength in 
the United States with educated 
females, far beyond the limits of the 
few sects which openly profess it. 
In England we have no superfluity 
of rich and lovely land, no facility 
of physical independence, no apti- 
tude for religious fanaticism (at 
least in the classes likely to defy 
public opinion): hence no one is 
likely to found on this soil religious 
communities, with marriage-customs 
scandalous to their neighbours. But 
if among English Americans who 
live in faithful union it should be- 


come a reputable practice, on the 
ground of rightful and necessary 
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freedom, to disuse every ceremony 
which can legalise marriage ; that 
is @ principle which is sure to be 
contagious in England with those 
classes which most sympathise with 
freedom and with young America : 
and if once the mass of our artisans, 
who havealready broken with Chris- 
tianity, break with the principle of 
legal marriage, State and Church 
will labour in vain to recover them. 
A theory will become fact, which 
obliterates the visible lines of right 
and wrong, and so confounds the 
pureand enthusiastic with the selfish 
sensualist or mercenary jilt, as to 
threaten very grave results. 

The history of marriage among 
the ancient Romans instructively 
lays out before us, in cause and 
effect, the course into which we of 
the Anglo-Saxon races have entered ; 
and if we do not mistake, gives in- 
struction highly profitable, at once 
to the conservative intellect which 
dreads to break down the old legal 
dogmas, and to the fervent radi- 
calism which believes freedom to be 
the mother of purity. The Roman 
(apparently the Sabine) law allowed 
to the husband and father still 
greater powers than does the Eng- 
lish law ; so great, that at an early 
period the plebeians, who were 
chiefly Latin, refused to give their 
daughters into legitimate marriage. 
Marriage was inferred by Roman 
law, even without any marriage 
ceremony, from the mere fact of a 
woman living with a man for a full 
year as ostensibly his wife. But 
(as we read) expressly in order to 
evade this consequence, the Roman 
wife used systematically to leave her 
husband’s house for three days in 
the year. Thus she never came 
‘into the hand of her husband,’ as 
the Latins phrased it. Only a few 
patrician families retained the old 
form of sacred marriage, without 
which their children were not eli- 
gible to hold certain patrician pon- 
tificates. Evidently in law nearly 
the whole nation were bastards ; 
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which of course involved no dis- 
grace, when it was all but universal: 
nor did any one, till nearly the end 
of the republic, imagine how sud- 
denly the floodgates of licentiousness 
would be opened. It is a satis- 
faction to know that for several 
centuries very little mischief arose 
from so universal a defiance of law. 
The marvel is, that the people 
should not have changed the law, 
when it was so universally judged 
to be bad and intolerable. We must 
suppose, that the Romans, like the 
English, asked only, whether the 
system ‘ worked well;’ and finding 
no inconvenience from the syste- 
matic evasion of law, were con- 
tented to leave things alone. More- 
over it must never be forgotten, 
that there was nothing clandestine 
in their marriages, but they were 
entered into with the heartiest 
interest by the families on each 
side. Formal marriage contracts 
with arrangements of dowry were 
made out. The husband had the 


use of his wife’s money, but never 


became possessor of it. A wife not 
without private fortune and pro- 
tected by her whole clan (for the 
families were organised into clans) 
had a better moral position than our 
law gives her; for, in case of gross 
misconduct on his part, she could 
leave him at once. It is true, she 
then left her children in his power ; 
but so she does with us: and this 
is often the overwhelming cause, 
for which a mother submits to a 
life of misery from a bad husband. 
The Roman law also gave a weight 
to the tribunals of kinsfolk, to which 
we are total strangers. Therefore 
on the whole their illegal marriages 
have a rough likeness to the mar- 
riages of the early Quakers. Never- 
theless, Gibbon (certainly no bigot) 
in a few emphatic words, tells the 
results of this freedom, in the later 
development of things (ch. 44): 
When the Roman matrons became the 


equal and voluntary companions of their 
lords, a new jurisprudenee (?) was intro- 
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duced—that marriage, like other partner- 
ships, might be dissolved by the abdication 
of one of the associates. In three centuries 
of prosperity and corruption, this principle 
was enlarged to frequent practice and per- 
nicious abuse. Passion, interest or caprice 
suggested daily motives for the dissolution 
of marriage. A word, a sign, a message, 
a letter, the mandate of a freedman, de- 
clared the separation. The most tender ot 
human connections was degraded to a 
transient society of profit or pleasure. 
According to the various conditions of life, 
both sexes feltthe disgrace and injury. .. . 
A specious theory is confuted by this free and 

erfect experiment, which demonstrates that 
the liberty of divorce does not contribute to 
happiness and virtue. 

[t is a favourite notion with some 
fervent spirits, that the world is 
very young, our experience very 
small, our dogmatic morality -pre- 
mature and therefore preposterous ; 
and that a large freedom of new 
‘experiments’ in marriage, or no 
marriage, is a prerequisite to any 
healthy and stable condition. Thus, 
in our present stage (it seems), the 
highest morality consists, in society 
declining to censure individuals, 
and repenting of its conceit and bi- 
gotry. Let it be recognised, that 
in all relations between the sexes, 
each man and woman is justified by 
good intentions ; and, as long as they 
think they are doing right, let no 
one censure them. (We are not 
quoting any one writer, but the 
substance of what we hear urged, 
in comments upon certain writers. ) 
The truth, herein mixed with the 
error, makes it plausible. Most 
true is it, that the world is young 
and in a vast number of depart- 
ments is inexperienced ; but equally 
true is it, that in domestic and po- 
pular morality the world is old; 
and its earliest wisdom is still by 
far the most valuable. Peculiarly 
in the cardinal matter on which all 
human communities depend for ex- 
istence,—the family relation,—we 
have an abundant stock of ex- 
perience : yet even here we admit, 
und maintain, that through the la- 
mentable obstinacy of conservatism, 

which has either refused all 
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change or perhaps strained the bow 
till it broke,—we have far less ample 
experience than we ought to have. 
If the laws of marriage (in which 
we include the law of divorce and 
the rights of husbands and fathers) 
are too severe, a time comes at 
which submission is flatly refused. 
Enforcement of the law against de- 
liberate and (let us say) fanatical 
offenders is impossible, if profligate 
offenders go unpunished ; and, un- 
happily, profligacy has never ceased 
to stain many of the kinsfolk of 
nobles and legislators. Thus pro- 
fligates and pure-minded rebels are 
in effect a mutual defence, and the 
law becomes helpless. A great 
majority among us, from habit, 
from political conservatism, or from 
religious belief, are averse to any 
tampering (as they call it) with the 
laws of marriage: but the aspect of 
the world and the course of events 
give warning of a great break-down, 
perhaps with consequences pecu- 
liarly disastrous in our present 
career, if changes are not made of 
a grave and decisive kind, yet such 
as to uphold all the main principles 
on which the sanctity of marriage 
depends. 

Peculiarly disastrous, we say, in 
our present career. These words 
may first require to be explained. 
The English race has become pre- 
eminently migratory. Our enter- 
prise, which has traversed the seas 
and planted colonies; our active 
internal trade and constant migra- 
tion ever increasing, separate even 
the members of one family, and 
that in early life ; much more does 
it totally break up the moral in- 
fluence of cousins and clanship and 
neighbourhood. This is no place to 
discuss worthily, why it was that 
the illegal marriages of the Latin 
race turned out so full of immo- 
rality, after having been harmless 
for several centuries. As partial 
‘“auses, we must certainly count, 
1. the demoralisation from civil 
war; 2. the packing of the Senate 
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by Sulla with political partisans, 
unscrupulous men, often sanguinary, 
avaricious, and profligate ; 3. as a 
necessary concomitant, his over- 
throw of the censor’s power, which 
never again became vigorous under 
the republic. But the enormous 
destruction of the aristocratic fami- 
lies (which did not become complete 
until the defeat of Brutus and 
Cassius), was perhaps the finally 
decisive blow: this broke up both 
the organisation of clans and the 
family influences which had pro- 
tected the sanctity of marriage 
with all the upper classes. Under 
Augustus, we know that among the 
remaining nobility the unwilling- 
ness to have children,—when they 
could not inherit the freedom into 
which the father had been born,— 
was too stubborn for the emperor 
to overcome. We ought rather to 
look below the nobility, to see the 
causes really at work. The newly 
risen men, those enriched by trade, 
by jobberies, by spoil, by office, by 
farming the taxes or other state 
possessions, —came from many 
parts, and were seldom in any 
relation to old families, much less 
clans, of powerful social influence. 
When the few aristocracy preva- 
lently disdained marriage, and their 
example was much rather bad than 
good to the commonalty, the mar- 
riages of this commonalty had no 
longer any support at all; resting 
neither on law nor on family opinion. 
They became really affairs between 
the two persons alone. Ifa Bruttian 
or an Etruscan, who had made a 
fortune in Rome as a builder or 
merchant, chose to take a wife 
to-day, and divorce her next month 
from some whim; what was there to 
restrain him, or make him ashamed ? 
The law could not touch him, if he 
had not detained her money: her 
kinsfolk he could afford to despise : 
the new aristocracy and officials 
would not refuse him business on 
any such ground; and as for his 
own kinsfolk,—perhaps he did not 
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count on ever seeing them again, 
In this migratory state of popula. 
tion the influence of collateral fami- 
lies is all but annihilated; and 
thtrefore it is, that the loss of legal 
sanction to marriage becomes more 
than ever felt. Such perhaps was 
the main immediate cause of that 
demoralisation which has made 
imperial Rome detestable even to 
memory beyond anything which 
modern Christendom has yet dis- 
played. Yet are we not ourselves, 
if not on the verge, yet within 
sight, of the same frightful abyss ? 
It is not necessary to speak of Paris, 
the most fascinating city in Europe, 
and to ask, what moral influence 
can thence be diffused to sanctify 
the union of man and woman. It 
suffices to cast the eye on London, 
and on the English peerage; to 
reflect on notorious facts, which 
assure us, that of our ‘upper ten 
thousand’ too many are implicated 
in Parisian licentiousness, to allow 
any vigorous legislation against it. 
Forsooth, their ‘free love’ from 
the very first deliberately intends 
to abandon the loved object, as an 
inconvenience and an obstacle to 
ambition. No effective moral re- 
straint can come from the example 
and social influence of an aristo- 
cracy, which without a struggle has 
allowed such a system to grow up 
for the convenience of its younger 
kinsfolk. Nor can social restraint 
or selfish libertinism come from 
collateral family influence, where 
the members of families scatter and 
migrate, as with us. What then 
is to happen, if law be totally 
renounced even by the virtuous? 
Can it be reasonably and soberly 
thought, that practical licentious- 
ness will not immensely increase 
when even they set aside all restraint 
of law ? It avails not to reply, that 
‘human nature will make a few 
blinders, and come right at last.’ 
That topic was as true, as valuable, 
and as much to the purpose, in the 
reigns of Augustus and Nero, as 
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now; but it did not suffice to work 
off the impurities of Rome. The 
urgent doubt is, through how many 
blunders, through how much misery, 
through how much degradation and 
ruin, will men have to pass, before the 
time called ‘at last’ comes. In Rome, 
it came only by foreign conquest, 
and by a total break-up of society. 
Those who thus reason about ‘ free- 
dom,’ shut their eyes to the moral 
influences and moral duties of the 
State; perhaps, dogmatically deny 
its moral duties, and here are 
diametrically at variance both with 
the theory and with the practice 
alike of every known civilised State 
and of every English Parliament. 
Suppose for a moment that this 
theory of freedom were acted on, 
even without the very mischievous 
addition of secresy; and that (the 
law remaining as it is) persons of 
the highest virtue declined to 
legalise their marriages: what 
must be expected to follow? It is 
worth while to trace the inevitable 
consequences. 


When persons of high goodness 
and purity live in conjugal union 
illegally, but faithfully, and display 
practically that they are a law to 
themselves, and need no restraint 
of law; moral honour is given to 


this state of freedom. Numbers 
beside enter it, with less noble prin- 
ciples and lower self-control. Those 
who took up the new position with 
something of the martyr spirit, knew 
that they were a mark for aspersion, 
and had some aid in the high-strung 
tone which conscious self-sacrifice 
gives to the defiant enthusiast. 
Those who follow, when the public 
odiam is past, have no such secon- 
dary bracing: and the majority of 
men have not hitherto risen above 
law, but prevalently interpret duty 
from law. It is notorious, that the 
mercantile class do not feel against 
various swindlings, nor the political 
class against briberies and other 
malpractices, any grave and con- 
sistent reprobation, until the law 
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stigmatises them as criminal ; and if 
we look but a little way back and 
ask, what our fathers thought of the 
slave trade, and of lotteries, we shall 
see, how valuable is the aid of law 
to sustain national sentiment. So 
soon as marriage is free from legal 
control, divorce becomes possible at 
the will of either party: and if once 
illegal unions become prevalent and 
thereby respectable, numberless 
cases will soon occur, in a migratory 
nation, in which no family influence 
can act against arbitrary divorce. 
With a great majority of the mar- 
ried, even those who have no high 
principles, divorce will not be de- 
sired. Fondness for the common 
offspring, mere habituation, the in- 
convenience of losing a wife’s por- 
tion, the difficulty of a new court- 
ship, the chance of being rejected in 
it if the divorce have seemed arbi- 
trary ;—will keep most couples to- 
gether. But if only one of a thou- 
sand married homes were broken up 
every year by a causeless and un- 
justifiable divorce, it would be a 
formidable addition to all our moral 
difficulties. And in two or three 
generations the progress would be 
downhill : for the facility of divorce 
would lead to greater facility of ex- 
perimental marriage. As old Simo 
in Terence represents,—there can be 
no great harm if a young man, 
where it seems to be convenient, 
marry a lady whom he does not 
love: 


Nempe incommoditas denique hue omnis 
redit,— 
Si eveniat (quod Di prohibeant !) discessio. 


That is: ‘You need not be afraid 
to take her. If you find you do not 
like her, you will only have to give 
her up.’ Parents never make bad 
marriages for their children now on 
such a computation: it would be a 
pure addition to existing evil. And 
the hundred divorces of this year 
might become a thousand five years 
hence, because the stigma upon a 
wanton use of the power would be 
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weakened perpetually by the fre- 
quency of use. 

But consider more closely, what 
the power of arbitrary divorce, un- 
checked even by the opinion of kins- 
folk, means. It means, that a man 
shall be able to get rid of one 
woman, because he is more attracted 
by another. Now this temptation 
is the more subtle and dangerous, 
expressly because it is not neces- 
sarily or principally addressed to 
the sensual part of our nature. Es- 
pecially if aman marry when young, 
before his own character is fully 
developed, it is unlikely that the 
choice of his youth will be the part- 
ner whom he would have chosen in 
his manhood. He may have been 
unduly attracted by a beauty which 
does not last, or he may find his 
wife’s mind to be incapable of mov- 
ing or with his own. In the very 
proportion of his capacity, versa- 
tility and late expanding powers, it 
may become impossible for one 
woman to satisfy his mental desires. 
At present, such a case is more 
easily borne, because a married man 
is able to have close and tender 
friendships with any number of 
women : in fact, the more numerous 
they are, the less danger there is of 
jealousy. This is now one of the 
marked privileges of marriage : it 
gives to a man not only one wife, 
but many sisters; and the mental 
attraction between the sexes is great 
and signal. The advantage would 
be largely lost, if he could divorce 
his wife at pleasure. Close friend- 
ship with other women would no 
longer be honourable, or free from 
suspicion. A wife’s jealousy would 
almost necessarily be incurred, and 
unhappiness thence arise. Thus the 
power of arbitrary divorce would 
lessen the freedom of the married 
and the happiness of the married 
state. Out of such unhappinesses 
divorces would arise; and again, 
the more frequent divorce, the more 
rife must jealousies become, and the 
vreater the slavery of marriage, 
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The evil, like a snowball, grows as 
it rolls on. Already a part of this 
mischief shows itself in Prussia, 
from the too great facility of the 
divorce courts. A single example 
will explain what things are even 
now possible. A married lady, 
mother of several children, living in 
entire harmony with her husband, 
an amiable-easy gentleman, hears 
at church an enthusiastic young 
preacher, and is enraptured by his 
eloquence. On her return home she 
tells her husband, how thoroughly 
the preacher’s words have come to 
her heart; and that she is quite 
persuaded it would conduce to her 
spiritual perfection to be married to 
him ; and if she can get his consent, 
she hopes that her husband will not 
oppose a divorce. What amount of 
urgency sufficed to disgust the hus- 
band into agreement is not a public 
fact. No man can like to feel that 
he is keeping a wife against her 
will, and to be reproached with 
hindering her spiritual improve- 
ment. That the husband did con- 
sent, and that the court thereupon 
did without further inquiry sanction 
the divorce, is a public fact ; also, 
that the preacher made no difficulty 
about accepting the enthusiastic 
lady, with her dowry and her chil- 
dren. We have since heard, but 
from one informant only, that, after 
many years of union, the preacher 
in turn sought and gained divorce 
from his wife, and that she is now 
gone back—into the bosom of her 
first husband ! 

An unlimited power of divorce 
necessarily draws after it the possi- 
bility of marrying with the pre- 
meditated intention of terminating 
the union after a limited time. This 
touches the point, which of all is 
most cardinal. The sanctity of 
marriage is not necessirily invaded 
by its not being in the result a 
union for life ; but unless, when the 
union is formed, it is intended and 
fully expected to be a life-union, its 
sanctity receives a fatal wound. 
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Not to reprobate and detest such 
pretended marriages, is to justify 
the sensualism of every libertine. 
Else, why may not a young student 
marry a girl of low birth for a few 
years, knowing that he will be 
ashamed of such a partner for a 
permanence; and divorce her, as 
soon as ambition and the hope of a 
better match prompts? If such 
conduct be not reprobated, will not 
the girl on her part be justified in 
extorting the utmost of money which 
she can, in order to support her 
possible children? And if such a 
mode of getting a livelihood be re- 
spectable, while it is vastly easier 
than the industry of maidens who 
refuse to sell their persons ; we shall 
not be far off from the state of thé 
Lydians and KEtruscans, among 
whom every good-looking young 
woman, without reproach, earned a 
dowry for her more permanent mar- 
riage by gratifying any number of 
successive lovers until the requisite 
sum was made up. No persons of 
high and pure mind can ever intend 
not to reprobate, not to detest, not 
to express disgust, at ‘temporary 
unions,’ intended to be temporary 
from the first: but if unlimited di- 
vorce is to be permitted, and is 
not to be resented, we lose all right 
to reprove any union which covers 
itself by the mere word ‘ marriage.’ 
For though we may be clearly con- 
vinced, that it is intended to be 
temporary, we have never a right 
to assert it, while the parties keep 
their own counsel. 

Among the Persians, the prin- 
ciple of ‘temporary unions’ has 
been organised into religion, and 
the ceremonial is performed by the 
Mohammedan priests. Merchants, 
who come from a distant city,— 
suppose to Ispahin,—often reside 
there for two or.three months, while 
waiting for goods. Finding it 
rather tedious, they beguile the time 
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by marrying a wife for a number 
of months specified in the marriage 
contract. The process is straight- 
forward and business-like. The 
merchant calls in the priest, and 
tells what he wants. The priest 
examines his book, and finds therein 
registered the names of women who 
are willing, for a consideration, to 
enter into temporary marriage ; 
and ascertains how many of them 
are disengaged. What further is 
done, we do not know, but, we 
believe, he assembles them veiled, 
and lets the merchant pick out one : 
however, it ends with his drawing 
out a regular marriage-certificate,! 
and pocketing his fee. An estimable 
Scotch military officer, who had for 
some years the charge of the Per- 
sian arsenal at Tabreez, under the 
treaty of the East India Company 
with the king of Persia, assured the 
writer of these lines that he had 
seen and read such marriage con- 
tracts, and could testify as eye-wit- 
ness that a single day was not too 
short a duration of marriage to 
receive the priest’s blessing and 
license! Of course those who first 
authorised this wonderful system, 
had no foresight of the monstrosity 
into which it would run. They 
must have*believed that they would 
lessen existing evil, and act against 
the loathsome system of prostitu- 
tion. But when once the fatal idea 
is admitted that a union which is- 
intended to last some time shorter 
than life is marriage at all, and 
deserves honourable recognition ; 
instead of curing the evil which 
exists, it does but degrade and 


‘pollute the ministers of the new 


system. 

It is upon this point that a stand 
must firmly be made, or we are 
swamped in the pool of dissolute- 
ness. A sincere intention, a fervent 
desire, a full belief, that the union 
is to be and shall be perpetual, is 


' Nearly thus the proceeding is described by Morier in Hajji Baba in Ispahan. 
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essential to any true and honourable 
love, to any true and honourable 
marriage. In order to uphold 
marriage as a social institution, the 
power of divorce must not rest with 
the parties themselves, but with 
some judge, or some court (perhaps 
of kinsfolk) presided over bya public 
officer ; and rightly to prescribe be- 
forehand the grounds and conditions 
of divorce, is a critical duty for the 
legislator. In the opening of this 
discussion, it was shown, that the 
necessity of deciding what rights 
over children, and what duties to- 
wards children, each parent had, in 
itself necessitated State interference 
inthe matter of marriage. Wenow 
add, that care for the public mo- 
rality is, if not a more urgent, yet 
on the whole a far more important 
and wide-reaching argument. It is 
needless to occupy these pages by 
replying to that extreme theory, 
which forbids the State to care for 
the public virtue. We do not yet 
believe that its advocates would 


themselves justify the legalising of 


lotteries, betting-houses, and gam- 
bling-tables. But it suffices to 


point out the astonishing vigour, 


quickness, and unanimity, with 
which the late Lord Campbe ‘IV’s bill 
against impure pictures was carried 
through both Houses; although 
it authorised and commanded the 
officer to intrude forcibly into 
houses in search of them, in a 
manner quite un-Knglish. This 
shows how profound, how vehe- 
ment, how unanimous is the con- 
viction in the English Parliament, 
that corruption of this sort is a for- 
midable evil, which must be sum- 
marily put down, even by despotic 
measures, and that the theory which 
denies to the State the right and 
duty of caring for the public virtue 
is without any support whatever in 
the legislature. 

Truly Parliament is painfully sen- 
sible of the evil of a criminal class 
of children cast on the world either 
without ostensible parents or with 
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parents who can only corrupt them ; 
and is fully aware that loose mar. 
riages, and frequent divorces, would 
rapidly multiply this dangerous 
population. When the legislature 
becomes more alive to its duty, it 
will study more deeply the causes 
of the deplorable evil which exists, 
It does not really need peculiar 
sharpness of sight to understand 
the causes ; only, an unwillingness 
to adopt the cure is apt to blind 
men’s eyes. But such a doctrine 
as free love or unlimited right of 
divorce would leave our most dis- 
gusting evils as they are, and heap 
upon us a vast new load of evil. 
Thus far our argument has been 
on the whole Conservative. It has 
seemed necessary to show that the 
theory which would throw off the 
State is a baneful ‘delusion. But 
now, we must turn earnestly to 
remind Conservatives how powerless 
the State becomes, from the day 
that any considerable portion of the 
people fanatically defy and refuse 
its marriage laws; and that the 
impotence of the State becomes 
worst, precisely against that combi- 
nation which now is to be feared ;— 
a combination of the old enemy, 
profligate vice, with the new enemy 
who confronts us in the near future, 
virtuously intended fanaticism. 
From this point, therefore, our argu- 
ment is in favour of judicious Re- 
form, as alone truly Conservative. 
In so far as the existing law is un- 
just, it must be promptly changed, 
1. as to divorce, z. as to the ex- 
travagant rights given to husbands. 
As to divorce, it is well to deal 
at once, and frankly, with ‘ the re- 
ligious argument,’ as itis called. It 
rests upon one solitary passage in 
the gospels, which is quite misin- 
terpreted ; and when that one pas- 
sage is rightly understocd, it be- 
comes clear that no word is found 
in the Christian scriptures pre- 
judging the question of divorce. 
As we read in St. Matthew (xix. 3) 
the Pharisees asked Jesus, ‘Is it 
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lawful for a man to put away his 
wife for every cause?’ which ‘Moses 
in the law’ distinctly allowed. Ob- 
serve; the question is not, under 
what circumstances a court of law 
may pronounce a divorce: that topic 
is not even touched: but whether a 
husband may under all circum- 
stances use the liberty given him 
by Moses, of taking the decision 
into his own hand. The decision re- 
ported is: ‘Certainly not; but for 
one grave offence only.’ Now, that 
reply in no way touches this argu- 
ment; for, in common with “all 
Christendom, we refuse to the hus- 
band jurisdiction even in that ex- 
treme case. The reply of Jesus did 
but put a moral limitation on the 
Jewish husband’s legal power. It 
in no respect dealt with the general 
question of divorce by a public 
court of law. Hence, upon Chris- 
tian grounds, it has no place what- 
ever in this argument. 

But if there are Christians who 
have some mental incapacity to 
accept an interpretation which is 
not habitual; if, resolutely sticking 
to the traditional view of this pas- 
sage, they insist on imposing that 
view as a law upon everybody; it 
is proper to remind them of the 
consequences reasonably to be ex- 
pected, unless indeed they are 
happily outvoted. They are aware, 
that Queen Victoria’s subjects are 
not all Christians. Many are Jews ; 
many are Mohammedans, very many 
are Hindoos, some are C hinese, not 
to speak of mere barbarians : more- 
over an increasing fraction' of 
Englishmen revere Christianity 
only so far as they find it to be 
moral and reasonable; and this 
class of Englishmen can but be 
driven into a refusal to co-operate 
with the law, if a religion which 
they disown is allowed to make the 
law unjust. Parliament has long 
conceded to Jews freedom for their 
own marriages: neither the Dis- 
senters of the United Kingdom, 
nor the tens of thousands who pro- 
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fess no allegiance to Christianity, 
will endure to have their marriages 
controlled by High Church Tradi- 
tionalism. In so critical a domestic 
interest the law must be based 
on broad arguments of human 
morality, not on the sectarian 
interpretation of a text. In no 
other way can the State avert that 
total neglect of its marriage cere- 
mony, which would be a great 
national calamity. Germany and 
America have led the way in re- 
modelling the law, and England 
will not “long endure the present 
state of things, if it be defended 
only by Ecclesiastivism. 

Assuming then that divorce, not 
at a husband’s will, but by the 
decision of an unbiassed and com- 
petent court, is a question clearly 
open; it is impossible to avoid 
pronouncing the English law to be 
still very unjust in its limitations, 
although it has been sensibly re- 
laxed of late. It is evident from 
the course of legislation, both in 
Protestant Germany and in the 
United States, that so soon as men 
come the question with open 
eyes, they find many more causes of 
divorce than we have ever admitted: 
namely, not only adultery and 
cruelty, keeping a wife in terror of 
her life, or trying to poison a hus- 
band ; but any other gross conduct 
which ruins the moral purposes of 
marriage. Habitual drunkenness 
is among us one of the most urgent 
evils, which ought to be a ground 
of divorce. The drunkard not only 
cannot protect his wife, cannot dul 
feed, clothe, and care for his family, 
but keeps her in constant misery 
and frequent uncertainty of life. 
Wife-beating is a daily offence, 
wife-murder at least a weekly 
crime, as a direct result of drunken- 
ness. Divorce in an extreme case 
might be enforced even without a 
wife’s petition, for the sake of 
children, as well as wife. In some 
States of the American Union the 
drunkard is further treated as an 
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insane man ; and with much reason. 
Next, a man who is convicted of 
crime and punished by a long and 
distant imprisonment ought ipso 
facto to forfeit all rights to both 
wife and children, to none of whom 
he can perform his duties. It is 
eruel in the extreme to a woman 
to take away her husband for seven 
or fourteen years, suspend his power 
like a sword over her head, and then 
allow him to come back after long 
estrangement, probably depraved by 
intimate association with worse 
criminals; to usurp her property 
and her person, and claim the 
children as his own. A _ third 
obvious case of rightful divorce 
is that of obstinate desertion. But 
2s no dogmatism is here intended, 
further details are needless: it 
suffices to insist, that the whole 
question needs to be freely thrown 
open to discussion, as it is in other 
Protestant countries; and such re- 
laxations of the law introduced, as 
impartial reason, unbiassed by eccle- 
siasticism, may suggest. 

So long as divorce is confined to 
those cases in which it leaves a 
deep moral stigma on one or other 
of the married persons, the difficulty 
of the topic is what it is in itself; 
but it is not aggravated by the 
danger of opening a door to licen- 
tiousness. This danger becomes 
urgent, if divorce be granted under 
circumstances which leave no stain 
on either party, and therefore put 
no moral difficulty in the way of a 
reputable second marriage: for 
any unwise laxity may (as we have 
seen in Prussia) lead to very licen- 
tious caprice. On first consideration 
it may seem that when neither 
party can be deeply stigmatised, 
divorce ought to be impossible ; ; 
yet the reasons against such severity 
are very power ful, and seem to be 
unanswerable. First, in Protestants 
who insist that a nun’s vows ought 
not to be binding when she repents 
of them and sees them to have been 
unwise, it is monstrous to press the 
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mere fact of the ‘ marriage vow’ as 
an insuperable difficulty: more 
especially when it has been taken 
under parental pressure, and at a 
minor age. Indeed, while marriages 
of minors (especially of women in 
minority) are not forbidden, the 
mere fact of having been a minor 
is almost enough to give @ woman 
a right to cancel the vow. he 
difference of a woman’s knowledge 
and prudence at 18 and at 21 is 
generally very great. Next, when 
a married couple are decidedly un- 
happy, separation (so far as the law 
is concerned) is always possible for 
them ; but separation is not only a 
poor consolation and insufficient 
substitute for divorce, but even 
peculiarly lays them open to dan- 
gerous sympathy. And if the law 
prescribe, that while innocent they 
may not be divorced, but when 
guilty they may, it gives a frightful 
premium on guilt; a guilt to which 
the conscience may reconcile itself, 
by the plea that the law will have 
itso. This argument urgently de- 
mands a reply. Thirdly, although 
there is danger in allowing such 
divorces, it is not a danger which 
admits of no precaution. “Hungary, 
though a Catholic country, yet, 
being peculiarly free from bigotry, 
has here innovated boldly, and 
perhaps very sagaciously. If a 
young couple are unhappy, and 
desire to be divorced, they address 
a joint petition to the court; or 
one alone pare can thus petition. 
The court appoints two or more 
mediators, generally from the kins- 
folk, to hear the complaints, to give 
advice, and try to reconcile them. 
Reconciliation is often thus effected. 
But if failure be reported, the court 
replies, that they must repeat the 
application for divorce after three 
years, and then it shall be granted. 
If the quarrel is very severe, they 
probably separate, and obtain the 
divorce at the expiration of the 
period. The delay infallibly pre- 


vents any from -seeking divorce 
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in order to take a more acceptable 
partner ; for no one can hope that 
another will wait three years for 
such a reversion. It may even 
seem that two years would suffice. 
When the aversion is so decided on 
both sides, that no one expects 
reconciliation, we suppose that 
no social impropriety is felt in 
beginning a new courtship before 
the three years is spent. But 
Hungarians say, that in the great 
majority of cases the young people 
are reconciled by their friends long 
before the time is complete, and do 
not come to the court again. Of 
course, when there are children, the 
evil of divorce is far greater; but 
so also is the chance of reconciliation 
greater. If instead of stagnating 
obstinately in a ‘non possumus’ 
policy, our legislators would grapple 
with the difficulty as frankly as the 
Catholic Hungarians, good sense 
would discover reasonable solutions. 

In every case for divorce, in 
which the causes are not in them- 
selves public facts (such as drun- 
kenness and crime), the tribunals 
which have to investigate details 
ought to be private, and either par- 
tially or wholly composed of kins- 
folk and near friends of the parties. 
In this matter our publicity is out- 
rageous. Our total ignoring of kins- 
folk, whether to reconcile, to re- 
port, or to judge, is astonishing. 
We resolutely drag into daylight 
all sorts of offensive and pestilential 
matter, and expose to public ridicule 
weaknesses which ought to be 
sheltered in privacy by domestic 
tenderness. It is hardly too strong 
to say, that our whole law and 
practice on this subject are bar- 
havrous. What can be said to palliate 
the monstrosity, that if a young 
woman be cruelly seduced, the 
seducer can have no punishment 
but a fine, imposed at the expense 
of a suit from her father for pre- 
tended loss of her service during 
pregnancy? The father must dis- 
honour his daughter in court, ex- 
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posing her to public cross-examina- 
tion by an impudent counsel, in 
order to get the verdict and the 
fine! Is this the way to save a 
young woman’s modesty in the - 
future ? 

z. The second point needing re- 
form, is, the extravagant power 
given by our law to a husband. 
Kspecially : first, the husband’s 
seizure of a wife’s property is totally 
unjust, and all the arguments for it 
baseless. Secondly, the exclusive 
right attributed to him over the 
children is unjust and pernicious. 
Thirdly, his rights over his wife’s 
person are extreme and monstrous. 

It is pretended by lawyers, that, 
in justice to creditors, it is necessary 
that a wife’s property be vested in 
the husband and therefore liable to 
his debts. After they have thus 
stripped the wife of everything, they 
next make the husband liable for 
her debts. From beginning to end, 
the pretended necessity is false. 
No difficulty is or ever was found 
by creditors, from that which hap- 
pens every day, viz. that three 
sisters keep school together ; or any 
two ladies, or a brother and sister, 
keep house in common with (per- 
haps) several children under their 
charge. Whoever said, or dreamed, 
that to save the butcher, the baker, 
the grocer, the milliner or the 
jeweller from loss, it is necessary 
or desirable, or could be endured, 
that as soon as two persons keep 
house together, one of the two shall 
forfeit his whole property to the 
other, and that other shall be re- 
sponsible for the debts of the 
former? If a widower, left with 
children, put his sister or his eldest 
daughter at the head of his estab- 
lishment, and the lady order silk 
dresses or jewels for herself;—or 
provisions for the house,—do trades- 
men grumble because the lady has 
a right of private property, and is 
not ‘under coverture,’ as lawyers 
phrase it? Does the jeweller think 
it hard, that he cannot judge by the 
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exterior of the house whether the 
lady is likely to be able to pay? 
Rather, we suppose, he is aware, 
that o mere exterior is any guaran- 
tee. The more a man spends on his 
house, the less is left for tradesmen ; 
and many a one who makes display 
is a bad paymaster. Prudent 
tradesmen have their own ways of 
judging concerning the future by 
the past ; and, even when past pay- 
ments have been satisfactory, yet, 
if an unusual order be given, they 
pause before risking to obey it. 
Some are so prudent, as to sell for 
ready money only; and this may 
prove the true security against nine 
tenths of our mercantile calamities. 
But to claim, that a woman shall 
forfeit her property simply because 
she keeps house in common with a 
man, is mere audacious impudence. 
It is the more impudent, and 
the more ridiculous, because it is 
most notorious that by the existing 
law and practice tradesmen have 
none of the defence which is pre- 
tended. When a wife has much 
property, it is never permitted to 
come into a husband’s power or to 
be answerable for his debts, but is 
vested in trustees, who deal out to 
her the yearly income only. A man 
totally indigent may marry a wealthy 
wife; he may live in a splendid 
freehold house, belonging to her 
trustees ; he may have the appear- 
ance of a wet ulthy man, because he 
spends year by year every shilling 
of her large income; and then, if 
one year, after earning the reputa- 
tion of paying well, he run up high 
bills and be a thousand pounds in 
debt, the creditors will find that 
there is nothing but the clothes on 
his back of which they can lay 
hold. Even the furniture, books, 
and fixtures of the house may be 
the property of the wife’s trustees. 
who are also the house-owners. In 
fact, the husband’s legal position 
may be that of a man lodging ina 
ready furnished house. So shame- 
lessly false is this argument. 
Evidently, it is a mere after- 
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thought, made up to prop an eccle- 
siastical fiction, which the medizval 
law adopted ; as though a married 
woman’s personality were in some 
mystical sense absorbed and 
‘covered’ by that of her husband. 
Bit by bit of this fiction the law has 
yielded up, so that the grossest in- 
consistency with it is now found; 
yet the phraseology and theory of 
‘ coverture ’ remain, and the fabric 
of trusteeship (which ought to be 
optional) is made necessary by it. 
If a woman possessing property 
dare to marry without settling it on 
trustees, and her husband prove to 
be eithera bad or an imprudent man, 
no wisdom, no energy, no prudence 
or frugality on her part, can save 
her from utter ruin. By torment- 
ing her into refusing to live with 
him, he simply carries off her money, 
and defies her. ‘To the demand of 
a maintenance he has a ready reply : 
‘Come back and live with me: I do 
not want you to go away.’ By this 
he can stop all legal action, and 
abandon her to absolute destitution, 
and as a fact such things do go 
on ;—while, on purpose to drive her 
from his house, he may kiss his 
servant girls before her face, and 
talk impudently to them. Yet, un- 
less she can bring legal proof of 
adultery,—often impossible, — and 
furnish money for bringing up wit- 
nesses, and go through a disgusting 
process ; the law gives her no re- 
dress. It first gratuitously strips 
her of her property ; then bids her 
recover a fraction of it, if she can, 
by an expensive legal process and 
by stigmatising another woman. 
So likewise when a wife has no 
property amassed, but is diligent 
and clever, a husband can remain 
idle himself, take away from her the 
wages which she earns, keep her on 
poor food and in shabby attire, half 
starve the children and deprive 
them of education, while he spends 
her earnings on luxuries for himself, 
such as gin and tobacco. A Turkish 
cadi would quickly deliver a wife 
from a husband who was a mere 
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idle bloodsucker upon her, 
neglected duly to support her. 
And for what is the English wife 
exposed to all these cruelties ? 
Solely to uphold an absurd fiction, 
io which England is specially at- 
tached. Even Austrian law knows 
nothing of ‘coverture.’ When the 
estates of Hungarian exiles were 
confiscated after the war of 1849, 
the Austrian judges systematically 
pronounced that the property of 
their wives was inviolable ; and that 
wherever it had been seized, this 
was from inadvertence, and was 
unlawful. A Hungarian woman 
forfeits no rights of independent 
property by marrying: she remains 
mistress of all that was her own. 
Yet English law docs not know 
that, as to its fundamental theory 
concerning a wife’s legal status, it 
is deplorably behind the Continent ; 
nay, behind the Mohammedans. 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his book 
on New America (ii. p. 65) com- 
menting on this topic, says: 


or 


A Persian, a Turkish bride, being mar- 
ried to a man of her own rank and creed, 
retains in the new household her separate 
existence as her father’s child. A New 
England bride, on being married to a man 
of her own rank and creed, becomes lost in 
him. A Turkish wife is an independent 
and responsible person, with the same faculty 
of receiving and devising property which she 
held in her spinster days. What is hers, 
is not her lord's. She may sue her debtor, 
without the concurrence of her nearest 
friend. She may receive a pénsion, sign a 
bond, execute a trust. Compared against 
her Asiatic sister, what a helpless being an 
American [married] lady seems! 

From the private information of 
Americans, who declare that they 
state what they know, and that they 
have in vain tried to convince and 
dissuade ladies, who have adopted 
the theory of free love ; we are con- 
strained to believe that already in 
some cities in the North, nay, in ac- 
complished and pure-hearted circles, 
free from any perturbations of re- 
ligious fanaticism, the essential in- 
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justice of the marriage lawsis driving 
women to a defiance of them; and 
this, though our law of divorce is 
already beneficially relaxed in many, 
perhaps most, of the States. A 
high-minded lady is pleased at the 
advances of a lover, and consents to 
become his, provided the marriage 
be wholly illegal! because (says 
she) ‘I have no idea of any union 
but that of equality. If you love 
me, you cannot wish to make me 
your inferior, or to exacta promise of 
obedience, or to get exclusive rights 
over children; and much less, totake 
my property! as yours, except in 
the same sense in which I take your 
property as mine; or to make me 
essentially dependent, and unable to 
protect myself. The rights given 
to unmarried women by the law are 
few enough: it is indeed very un- 
just to them also: but such as my 
rights now are, I mean to keep them, 
I will have nothing to do with a 
marriage which sacrifices them. 
Our union must be between our two 
selves and God; and we shall love 
one another all the better, because 
we do not let any one else interpose.’ 
When we learn from the last cen- 
sus, that the United States contain 
nearly 730,000 more men than wo- 
men, it is pretty clear that women 
who are worth having are sure to 
be able to prescribe to lovers the 
conditions on which they will ac- 
cept them ; and if this state of sen- 
timent spread, the marriage law will 
go out of use in precisely the most 
spirited and most intellectual part 
of American society. Nor can any- 
thing be reasonably expected to 
secure us from the evil but a deci- 
sive change of the marriage law. 
We do not need reforms in detail 
—bit by bit—fragments of justice— 
so that in fifty years’ time English- 
women may nearly reach the point 
at which the women of Hungary 
and of Turkey now are. We needa 
single, short, sweeping enactment, 


; Notwithstanding what we have quoted from Mr. Hepworth Dixon, we are assured 
that in some New England states a wife retains her private property as completely ae 
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that, notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary in past statutes, no 
woman henceforth shall by marriage 
change her legal status or lose any 
part of her rights over property. 
Marriage settlements will then give 
to husband or wife whatever rights 
are thought reasonable by the con- 
tracting parties. 

Fashion has still tyrannical power, 
not over women only, but even over 
men. When the great ‘ beard-move- 
ment’ commenced, it was ludicrous 
to see how many men wished to 
join it, but did not dare, for fear of 
being singular. For more than two 
years there was suspense, and it al- 
most seemed to be a failure, through 
the strong opposition of influential 
persons at the head of great esta- 
blishments: then in one half year 
the new idea suddenly triumphed ; 
and huge beards, huge mustachios 
became quite a national feature in 
all the cities. So too may it be in 
the matter of marriage. If ever 
that come about (which we heartily 
deprecate, and desire to avert by 
the establishment of justice), but, if 
ever Englishwomen do rebel against 
the marriage law, it may begin with 
some martyr-spirited heroine, per- 
haps some accomplished and grace- 
ful lady ; who will no more quail 
from male or female reproof, than 
Dr. Mary Walker or Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell ; and just when men be- 
gin to think it is all nonsense and 
moonshine, they may find women of 
the working classes by the hundred 
and the thousand following the ex- 
ample,—sheltering themselves from 
reproof by their own numbers. It 
is to obviate this result, that we 
implore all true and genuine Con- 
servatives not to delay and use half 
measures, but to do justice to the sex 
ingood time. Hewhotries to uphold 
injustice is the true and efficient re- 
volutionist, while he thinks he is 
Conservative. 

But, not only in regard to pro- 
perty, also in regard to children, 
the law is unjust to women. The 
mother has to undergo much in 
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bringing a child to maturity; next 
the agony of childbirth, the exhaus- 
tion of suckling, the countless cares 
of tending and watching, by night 
and by day. The child becomes the 
darling of her heart, the image of 
her dreams, a great centre of her 
thoughts and hopes; and after all 
her toils, the law permits a hus- 
band to take the child permanently 
out of her sight, and (if he choose) 
to put it under the charge of an 
enemy, perhaps under that ofa rival, 
his concubine, who will fill its mind 
with falsehoods and teach it to hate 
and despise itsmother. Such things 
are not possibilities merely and 
dreams ; they are stern realities ; 
and the law gives her no redress. 
All who are in middle life remem- 
ber what happened, when a prime 
minister was prosecuted for adul- 
tery. The facts are so public, that 
it avails not to suppress names. 
Lord Melbourne, an elderly gentle- 
man of high accomplishments, was 
fond of the company of a very intel- 
ligent lady, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
young enough perhaps to be his 
daughter. Mr. Norton became jea- 
lous, having been worked upon (as 
some said) by Tory politicians ; an 
explanation which received plausi- 
bility from the indecent and inhu- 
man triumph of certain Tory jour- 
nals, as soon as it was announced 
that Mr. Norton had called the prime 
minister into court as an adulterer. 
The jury acquitted Lord Melbourne. 
Was not then Mrs. Norton’s repu- 
tation left unstained ? Not wholly. 
For the hostile counsel had inveighed 
maliciously on certain ambiguous 
facts, which ought to have been ex- 
plained and were not. Mrs. Norton 
asked leave to explain them, and 
was not permitted, because she was 
not a party to the swit! It was a 
question (forsooth) between the two 
men only: she had no business with 
it! Mr. Norton, having tried to 
fix on his wife this dreadful stigma, 
and failed, did not love her the more 
for it, and apparently hated her. 
Having ejected her from his house, 
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he refused to allow her to see her 
children. She pleaded for leave to 
see them only once in six months, 
and in the presence of a person ap- 
pointed by her husband; this was 
refused her. She brought the ques- 
tion into court, but in vain: her 
husband’s inexorable refusal was 
pronounced legal. The matter was 
treated in the House of Lords,—and 
no wonder, since the prime minister 
and a lady with the title Honour- 
able were concerned,—and an ec- 
centric legal peer of vast powers 
and experience expatiated on the 
injustice with which Mrs. Norton 
was treated. But after a vehement 
speech all on that side, he wound 
up by saying, that our law is so 
consistently and monstrously unjust 
to women, that it is not worth 
while to give a fraction of justice 
in one particular case : he therefore 
gave his voice against her.—We 
claim that men with a better heart 
than that peer will do to women 
the justice about which he prated. 
In the matter of children, when 
the quarrel of parents issevere, some 
compromise is evidently needed. 
In no two cases would the same 
compromise be the best. Sometimes 
the mother might have the control 
until the age of 14, and the father 
after that age: but the compromise 
should in each case be settled, under 
the guidanceof general principles, by 
an impartial court. A divorce which 
stigmatised one parent would ordi- 
narily withdraw the children from 
that parent’s control; as, when 
drunkenness or felony occasioned 
divorce. It does not belong to these 
pages to define what ought to be 
enacted, but to protest against the 
extreme and obvious injustice of 
the existing law. Since the Divorce 
Court has been established, such an 
injustice as refusing, to a lady whose 
reputation was at stake, leave to 
explain what was obscure (we be- 
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lieve) would not be allowed: but 
English law has much yet to do, 
before it can pretend that this in- 
justice is a thing of past days. 

It is not necessary here fully to 
open, what is meant by saying that 
‘a man’s claims over his wife’s per- 
son (now justified by the law) are 
extreme and monstrous.’ It suffices 
to press, that our judges still main- 
tain, that a man has a right to lock 
his wife up, if he fears she will run 
away from him; and that, at no 
distant time, judges pronounced 
that he might chastise her mode- 
rately with a moderately thick 
stick. Recent judges have over- 
ruled this, without any new legis- 
lation. Such things give a painful 
idea of the uncertainty, as well as 
injustice of our law. Until the 
marriage laws are made more just, 
it is morally impossible to carry out 
legal severity against those who set 
them at nought, even when the re- 
sult is profligacy most pernicious 
and most dangerous to the State. 
As our rugged climate and the toil 
needed to supply our more elaborate 
wants of body and mind, put a vast 
chasm between our condition and 
that of the Polynesian savages; so 
the frightful pestilence, which in 
our constitutions is generated by 
profligacy, becomes an additional 
and overwhelming necessity for 
State interference against moral 
corruptions. The topic can here be 
only alluded to, not dilated on. But 
inasmuch as no pestilence will con- 
fine itself to that class of the com- 
munity in whose filth or vice it 
springs up; neither will this pesti- 
lence, if allowed to be unchecked, 
spare the innocent, but will spread 
its miseries further and wider still. 
The necessity of checking such a 
flood of evil is a new argument for 
divesting honourable marriage of 
every gratuitous burden and every 
injustice. F. W. Newman. 





A SPANISH AND A DANISH NOVEL. 


HE most faultless of novelists 

was roused to so much indig- 
nation by the contempt which it 
was the fashion fifty years ago to 
bestow upon novels and romances, 
that departing from her ordinary 
position of a dispassionate narrator 
of the emotions and experiences of 
fictitious characters, she rushed into 
a sudden impetuosity on her own 
account and introduced into her 
story of Northanger Abbey a vigo- 
rous defence of the tribe to which 
she belonged. ‘Let us not desert 


one another,’ she said. ‘ We are an 


injured body :’ 


From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our 
foes are almost as many as our readers, and 
while the abilities of the nine hundredth 
wbridger of the History of England, or of 
the man who collects and publishes, in a 
volume, some dozen lines of Milton, Pope, 
and Prior, with a paper from the Spectator, 
and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by 
a thousand pens, there seems an almost 
general wish of decrying the capacity, and 
undervaluing the labour of the novelist, and 
of slighting the performances which have 
only genius, wit, and taste to recommend 
them. ‘Iam no novel reader.’ ‘I seldom 
look into novels.’ ‘It is really very well for 
a novel.’ ‘Do not imagine that J often read 
novels.’ Such is the common cant. and 
‘What are you reading, Miss e *Oh, 
it is only a novel!’ replies the young lady, 
while she lays down her book with affected 
indifference, or momentary shame. It is 
only Cecilia, or Camilla, or Belinda, or, in 
short, only some work in which the greatest 
powers of the mind are displayed, in which 
the most thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture, the happiest delineation of its varieties, 
the liveliest effusions of wit and humour, 
are conveyed to the world in the best chosen 
language. 


And the heroine of the work in which 
this passage occurs, is made to say 


of history— 


I read it a little as a duty, but it tells me 
nothing which does not either vex or weary 
me. The quarrels of popes and kings, with 
wars or pestilences in every page; the men 
all so good for nothing, and hardly any 
women at ull. . . It is very tiresome, and 
yet I often think it odd that it should be so 
dull, for a great deal of it must be inven- 


tion, and invention is what delights me in 
other books. 


There is, in these strictures, some 
justice, though they are not wholl 
just. It is true that the best novels 
exhibit some of the highest powers 
of the human mind, and convey in 
an interesting form a knowledge of 
life and character in their outward 
shows, and of the interior mechanism 
of the heart; granting the heart to 
be the seat of passion. It is true 
that such knowledge is more fruit- 
ful than the bare acquaintance with 
the dates of battles, or of deaths 
of kings, or of depositions of popes, 
but it is not true that most novels 
contain any such useful revelations. 
The larger number—and the quan- 
tity produced at the present time in 
England, is in the proportion of one 
for each day—contain little that is 
profitable to the reader. Bad gram- 
mar, bad morality, false sentiment, 
vapid dialogue, impossible incident, 
or none at all worthy of record, the 
poison and the bowl, with all 
manner of extravagance, or the tea 
table and the urn with all manner 
of insipidity, an absence of all truth 
and of all beauty: these are the 
characteristics, negative and posi- 
tive, of the works which crowd the 
fashionable circulating library, and 
which the reader turns over list- 
lessly, under that semblance of oc- 
cupation to which honest idleness 
is much to be preferred. On the 
other hand, the history writing of 
the nineteenth century has assumed 
many of the qualities of the highest 
kinds of fiction. The bald manner 
of narrating facts which so wearied 
Catherine Morland, or the stilted 
style which vexed her, have almost 
disappeared. It is no longer thought 
necessary to tell the events of the 
past in a tone altogether different 
from that in which occurrences of 
the present day are related; the 
notion of the dignity of history, 
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which was the essence of its dul- 
ness, is set aside; language is al- 
lowed to be natural, the familiar 
incidents of daily life are admitted 
occasionally into the record; no- 
thing is excluded which can help to 
interpret the past to the present; 
and the pages of the historian are 
animated with pictures more vivid, 
plots more complete, and characters 
of more intricate interest than are 
to be found in any but the very 
greatest among works of fiction. 
Readers who remember the painful 
effort with which they struggled up 
the long hill, the Hill Difficulty in 
Russell’s Modern Europe or Coxe’s 
House of Austria, the favourite 
school books of a less happy period, 
dragging at each remove a length- 
ening chain, can scarcely believe 
now, when they glide and float and 
skim easily along over pleasant 
waters, or canter briskly through 
flowery fields, or are carried in an 
easy lift to the mountain top, that 
they are engaged in the study of 
history ; they survey a whole uni- 
verse of wonder and variety through 
the powerful lens of their guide, 
they see vividly the long procession, 
the gay revelry, the pomp of war, 
the sacerdotal splendour, the soft 
love meeting, the cruel parting, the 
vow, the betrayal, the struggle of 
ambition, the fall of power, the 
ecstasy of piety, the glory of martyr- 
dom ;—all that makes up the great 
passionate drama of human life is 
open to their view; and pausing 
over the page, with astonishment, 
they say, ‘ Why, this is as exciting 
asanovel!’ It is only the first-rate 
historian who can tell things thus ; 
but the general aim of history now 
is to bring tke dead to life, and if 
all are not equally successful, not 
many fail entirely. History, once 
parched and shrivelled, is restored 
to warm and moving flesh and blood, 
like the colonel in About’s famous 
story, who was laid by dried like a 
preserved vegetable for fifty years 
and given back again to the privi- 
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leges of active existence by a re- 
versal of the former process of de- 
siccation. The best novel and the 
best history may stand side by side, 
and though the one deals with fact 
and the other with fiction, many of 
the same qualities may be developed 
by the writer of either genus. A 
really good and true novelist may 
do excellent service to the historian ; 
for a faithful image of the domestic 
life, internal and external, of men 
and women, must assist the ex- 
planation of the course of public 
events in their general progress, 
and we may learn in this way 
details of custom, of sentiment, and 
of ways of thought in distant lands, 
which it would be difficult to ob- 
tain from any other source. No 
history of China yet written in- 
troduces us into the heart and 
habits of the people so efficiently 
as that original novel by a Chinese 
author of genius, called in its 
English version The Chinese Cousins. 
Let any one who wants to know 
something of the interior of Chinese 
society, without running the risk 
of paying for the knowledge by a 
cruel death, or torture and imprison- 
ment, betake himself to the charm- 
ing pages of that writer. By con- 
sulting the skilled novelist, we may 
spare ourselves much travelling, 
much danger and much expense. 
We may rise superior to the trou- 
blesome laws of time and space; 
we may one day dip down into the 
warm regions of the South, breathe 
the perfumes of its delicious air, 
stir our congealed blood with its 
glowing sun, and assimilate its 
fervours, till we sink into soft lan- 
guor ; and the next day, deprecating 
that seducing lassitude, we may 
transport ourselves to the hard 
North, to brace our nerves and 
stimulate our energies, and enter 
into a sphere of action where there 
is more of pleasantry and less of 
passion. 

Not many countries, however, 
have been prolific in the production 
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of that class of prose fiction repre- 
senting the changing events of do- 
mestic life which the word ‘novel’ is 
especially applied to. The French 
and English nations are the only 
rivals in this species of composition. 
Germany can hardly count half a 
dozen distinguished novelists ; Italy 
cannot name more than two; Spain 
has only produced one; Sweden 
and Denmark between them may 
perhaps muster a dozen; but it 
must be added that the activity of 
these last named northern lands in 
this kind of literature is rapidly 
augmenting. 

A recent translation of the most 
remarkable work of the one famous 
novelist of Spain, and another of 
one of the latest novels produced 
by a charming Danish writer, lead 
us to the present contemplation of 
Southern and Northern life, and the 
participation of such sympathies 
and forces, such complicated emo- 
tions and passions, such simple and 
pleasant sentiment, as the different 
phases of life represented in these 
volumes are made to evolve. 

We are indebted to Miss Augusta 
Bethell for a translation from the 
Spanish into intelligible English, 
and this is a rare merit with trans- 
lators now-a-days. They are con- 
tent, for the most part, with very 
slovenly work; with a slender use 
of the English vocabulary, and with 
none at all of English grammar. 
They substitute English words for 
foreign ones only till they reach one 
which it is difficult to render, and 
then they insert the foreign ; and 
as for English construction, it is 
not so much as attempted. This 
negligence has become common 
even in translations from French, 
the language most generally under- 
stood; and we find in works sup- 
posed to be rendered from that 
tongue into English, such phrases 
as: ‘Madame has to me the air 
pale ;’ or, ‘if madame will well 
mount on horse, madame will no 
doubt find herself better;’ or, ‘it 
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is equal to me-go your train,’ 
It would be difficult to find a limit 
to the rapidity with which such 
stuff as this may be produced, and 
in this style the supply makes an 
immediate answer to the demand. 
The publisher, who would rather 
have the thing quickly than well 
done, is satisfied with the assurance 
that the translation is idiomatic ; 
but it is not idiomatic: if it were 
idiomatic, it would give equiva- 
lent English for the French phrase ; 
as it is, the reader must know 
French b. ore he can understand 
such English, and if he knows 
French, why should he read garbled 
English ?_ If he does arrive at un- 
derstanding in a manner what the 
writer intends to convey, the per- 
formance must still be revolting to 
his taste and his good sense. This 
breed of mongrel tongues ought tobe 
resolutely put down ; it ought to be 
exterminated by an unsparing criti- 
cism, for it is damaging to English 
literature, and familiarises ordinary 
readers and writers with the grossest 
errors of style. It is not only to be 
found in translations ; it has crept 
into original compositions where 
the scene is laid in France. But if 
example is better than precept, Miss 
Bethell’s movement in the right 
direction will have more value than 
any amount of exclamation; and, 
therefore, we repeat that we feel 
deeply obliged to her for the perfect 
honesty with which she has be- 
stowed upon us English coin cur- 
rent with the true ring, in exchange 
for that of the Spanish mintage. 
It is strange that so powerful a 
work as the Gaviota should have 
been so long in finding an English 
translator, for it was written 
eighteen years ago, and public at- 
tention was pointed to its singular 
merits by an article in the Hdin- 
burgh Review in the year 1861, 
which gave a general survey of the 
productions of Fernan Caballero, 
the name which the novelist assumed 
in writing for the press. The fact 
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that novel writing was so uncom- 
mon in Spain, added to that shrink- 
ing from publicity which was once 
a feminine characteristic, induced 
the writer to keep her actual name 
carefully concealed, but by degrees 

her genius came to be recognised, 
and so did her identity. We are 
indebted to the reviewer of the year 
1861 for some details of her life. She 
is partly of German descent, her 
real name was Cecilia de Faber. 
Her father was a learned man ; she 
was born in the year 1797, has been 
married three times, and is now a 
widow. Her earliest work was the 
Familia de Alvareda, written first 
in German and subsequently in Spa- 
nish, and it was submitted to the 
judgment of Washington Irving be- 
fore it was published. The Gaviota, 
the subject of our present comments, 

was written in French.as well as 
Spanish, and was produced some 
time afterwards. Perhaps no novel 
has ever exhibited national cha- 
racteristics more vividly : the cha- 
racteristics of men and women de- 
veloped under a special order of cir- 
cumstances, of religion, of govern- 
ment, and of climate, including their 
different influences upon the lower 
and the upper classes of society. 
The movement of the story takes 
the reader first into the peasant’s 
home, in a small village on the 
Andalusian coast, and afterwards 
into the drawing-rooms of Seville, 
and leaves him desiring a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the Spa- 
nish peasantry, and unwilling to 
form any with the Spanish aristo- 
cracy. The fashionable assemblies 
to which we are introduced, are full 
of such nothingness as generally 
belongs to the circles of fashion, of 
empty gossipings, of uninteresting 
scandal, and of that most tiresome 
of all forms of dialogue which con- 
sists of repartee without wit: a 
continual exhibition of damp da- 
maged fireworks, which feebly fizz 
and will never go off. On the other 
hand the groups of peasantry ga- 


thering together in the village of 
Villamar are full of originality, of 
imaginative simplicity, of fervent 
faith, of the belief in things unseen 
which lends the deepest interest to 
things seen, of warm affections, of 
keen perception and shrewd ob- 
servation forcibly illustrated by 
‘acy proverbs ; a proverbial philo- 
sophy from which Mr. Martin 
Tupper might do well to borrow, 
with a picturesque fancy which 
finds abundant illustration in the 
constant presence of fertility and 
beauty, and in a rich store of ro- 
mantic legends, such as naturally 
accumulate among a people pas- 
sionate and demonstrative, who are 
given to much talking and no 
reading, and depend upon the 
priesthood for all their learning. 
The author of the Gaviota can, with 
a few strokes of the pen, bring a 
whole village into existence, can 
show its active life and its still life 
with equal power, can tr ansport 
you to its ardent atmosphere, to its 
glowing sky and hot blue sea. She 
can draw many varieties of human 
character without any apparent 
effort. She can represent the types 
of the brutal and the selfish, of the 
generous and the gentle, and the 
more mixed qualities of more or- 
dinary people. She can do all 
this, but she cannot tell a story 
well. She cannot deal smoothly 
with the progress of events. She 
‘annot easily unfold the conse- 
quence from the cause ; her narra- 
tion has a short uneasy motion, and 
it is at times confused where there 
is no necessary perplexity of plot. 
The links are not joined to- 
gether in her chain. She introduces 
every fresh incident with a start, 
with a ‘once upon a time,’ or ‘ one 
day it happened,’ inthe juvenile fairy 
tale style; like adriver who urges his 
horses with a series of jerks, never 
commanding an equal pace; or a 
singer who has not mastered the 
gliding transition from one passage 
to another, which is known among 
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musicians as the legato. The plot 
of the Gaviota is not intricate, and 
would have a sufficient, if not a very 
powerful interest, supposing it were 
better handled. 

In order to make our comments 
the better understood, we shall 
here give a short sketch of it. 

A young German surgeon, named 
Stein, having served in the war at 
Navarre, is returning by Estrama- 
dura, intendingto embark for Cadiz, 
and thence to proceed to Germany, 
when in a vast plain abandoned to 
the breeding of wild cattle, he is 
attacked by a bull with only his 
faithful little dog to defend him. 
The dog is killed, but the diversion 
of the bull’s wrath in his direction 
gives his master time to escape. He 
runs away. From the top of a hill, 
which he reaches in a state of great 
fatigue, he descries in the distance a 
building looking like a convent, and 
he resolves to make his way to it. 
He reaches it in a state of complete 
exhaustion, and sinks fainting on a 
stone bench near the door. This 
building is a dismantled monastery 
offered for sale but not sold, and it 
is occupied by a worthy labourer, 
named Manuel, with his mother, 
wife, and children, and one old friar 
Gabriel, the last remnant of the 
dispersed brotherhood, who filling 
the combined functions of father- 
confessor and gardener is piously 
cherished by these excellent people. 
They take pity on the feeble young 
German, whom they discover at 
their door, nurse him through a 
serious illness, and he is persuaded 
to make their home his own. In 
return for their hospitality he plays 
the flute to them and doctors them 
gratis. In his capacity of doctor he 
becomes acquainted with the old 
fisherman’s daughter, whose name 
is Maria, but who is known in the 
village as Marisalada (witty Maria), 
or more commonly as the Gaviota, 
a nickname bestowed by the An- 
dalusians on women with scream- 
ing voices and capricious tempers, 
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Gaviota being the Spanish for sea 
gull. 

The special and well earned 
hatred of Momo, Manuel’s son, who 
is a malicious half wit, has affixed 
this appellation to her; but in spite 
of it, and in spite of all Momo’s 
revelations concerning her, the 
German falls in love with his pa- 
tient and teaches her to sing. A 
voice of extraordinary power and 
beauty charms the musical German, 
and he marries her. They have 
been married three years, when a 
certain Duke of Almanza, who is 
hunting in the neighbourhood, is 
seriously injured by a fall from his 
horse and calls in Stein’s assistance. 
The Duke, on hearing the Gaviota 
sing, is resolved that she shall be 
prima donna at Seville, and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as he recovers 
from his accident, she and her hus- 
band accompany him to that city, 
leaving the lonely fisherman in de- 
spair at the loss of his daughter, 
and the friendly family of Manuel 
grieving for the loss of Stein. 

The Gaviota in due time becomes 
the fashionable singer, and in that 
capacity, according to custom, turns 
heads and hearts in all directions. 
She herself falls a prey to a strange 
base passion, base as her nature, 
for a bull-fighter. Her affections, 
never subdued before, are won by 
a matador who becomes the savage 
master of her fate. Stein, on dis- 
covering this state of things, de- 
parts for America, leaving a note of 
exhortation and farewell behind 
him, and soon afterwards he dies. 
The cruelty of the matador is equal 
to the deserts of the Gaviota, and 
if a bull had not killed him, he 
would probably have killed her. 
Her misery and degradation are 
complete; a fever destroys her 
vocal gift, and in desolation and 
poverty, she finally accepts the 
hand of the village barber, which 
she had in her better days rejected 
with scorn; and with her harsh 
temper and evil disposition she 
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makes his life as unhappy as her 
own. 

From this summary of the story 
it is evident that the element of the 
disagreeable prevails in it, for of 
the three principal characters, two 
are of a revolting brutality; the 
third is feeble to a point which en- 
tails a painful contempt, and they 
all come to a miserable end. 

But they are set forth with an 
artistic skill and consistent purpose 
which justifies the author as an in- 
terpreter of nature, and the scenes 
in which they breathe and move are 
relieved by the brighter images of 
the peasant’s home. It is in the 
sunny village of Villamar that we 
are disposed to linger, where the 
Tia Maria is present with her warm 
charity and _ self-denying love; 
where the good Dolores watches 
lovingly over her children ; where 
the eccentric commandant of the 
ruined fort of St. Cristabel is both 
loved and laughed at; where 


strange and sometimes beautiful 
traditions stimulate the imagina- 


tion; where a fervent piety is the 
moving principle of life; where 
friends are friendly; where kind 
words are true ones; where gene- 
rosity sees no cause for boasting ; 
and in short, where a true Christian 
spirit binds the community together. 
The discussion which takes place 
between Tia Maria and brother 
Gabriel on the probable condition 
in life of the young German, whom 
they are tending, gives a pleasant 
example of the simplicity and hu- 
mour of the peasantry of Andalusia. 

‘When I folded up his coat and put it 
away, I only found a flute in his pocket ; 
so he can’t be a soldier.’ 

‘He can’t be a soldier,’ echoed Gabriel. 

‘Suppose he were a smuggler ?” 

‘He may: be a smuggler, said the good 
monk, 

‘ Well,—no,’ replied the old woman ; ‘ for 
to smuggle one must have stuffs or jewels, 
and he has neither one nor the other,’ 

‘That’s true; he can’t be a smuggler,’ 
agreed Gabriel. 

‘Let’s see what the titles of his books 
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say. Perhaps we shall find out his business 
from them,’ proposed Maria. 

The brother got up, took out his horn- 
framed spectacles, put them on his nose, 
and taking the parcel of books to the win- 
dow, inspected them there for some time. 

‘Well, Brother Gabriel,’ asked the old 
woman at last, ‘have you forgotten how to 
read ?” 

‘No; but I don’t understand these cha- 
racters. I think they’re Hebrew.’ 

‘Hebrew! Blessed Virgin! Suppose he 
should be a Jew!’ 

At this moment Stein, awaking from a 
long trance, opened his eyes and said in 
German, ‘ Gott! wo bin ich? (God! where 
am I ?) 

The old woman sprang with one bound 
into the middle of the room. Gabriel drop- 
ped the books and stood as if petrified, 
with his eyes opened as wide as his spec- 
tacles. 

‘What language did he speak in? asked 
Maria. 

‘It must have been Hebrew, like his 
books. Perhaps he is a Jew, as you sug- 
gested, Tia Maria.’ 

‘God help us! she cried; ‘ but stay! if 
he were a Jew, shouldn’t we have seen his 
tail when we undressed him ?” 

‘Tia Maria,’ ventured the lay-brother, 
‘the prior said that the story about Jews 
having tails was a foolish superstition, and 
that they had nothing of the kind,’ 

‘Brother Gabriel,’ replied the old woman 
very gravely, ‘since this blessed constitution 
everything is changed. This community 
that now governs instead of the king, wishes 
that nothing should remain as it used to be. 
That’s why they won't allow Jews to wear 
tails now, though from the beginning of 
time they have had them, just like the devil. 
Tf the father prior says the contrary, it is 
because they force him to say so, just as 
they force him to say at mass “ constitu- 
tional king.”’ 

‘It may be so,’ said the monk. 

‘He’s not a Jew though,’ continued 
Maria. 

‘More likely he is a Turk, or a Moor, 
shipwrecked on our coast.’ 

‘A Moorish pirate, replied the good 
brother. ‘ Very likely.’ 

‘But then he would wear a turban and 
yellow slippers like the Moor I saw thirty 
years ago, when I was at Cadiz. He was 
called Seylan. How handsome he was! 
But his beauty went for nothing in my eyes, 
as he was not a Christian. Never mind, 
Jew, Turk, or Moor, we must do our best 
for him.’ 

‘Jew or Christian, we must help him,’ 
said Gabriel, and the two approached the 
bed. Stein was sitting up, looking about 
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in astonishment at the objects which sur- 
rounded him. 

Stein, whose ideas were gradually getting 
clearer, asked in Spanish, ‘Where am I? 
Who are you?’ 

‘ This gentleman,’ replied the old woman, 
‘is Brother Gabriel; I am Tia Maria, and 
we are both very much at your service. 

‘Ah!’ said Stein, ‘may they whose names 
you bear, the Holy Archangel and the 
Blessed Virgin, health of the sick and con- 
soler of the afflicted, bless and reward you 
for your goodness to me.’ 

‘He speaks Spanish!’ cried Maria joy- 
fully, ‘and he’s a Christian! and he knows 
the litanies!!’ And, unable to restrain her 
delight, she threw her arms round Stein and 
kissed him on the forehead. 


Tia Maria, with her unquestioning 
faith, her unpretending self-abnega- 
tion, her compassionate love for the 
afflicted, her entire simplicity of 
heart, and her perfect charity, is 
worthy to take her place among 
the early Christians. She is igno- 
rant, and credulous, and supersti- 
tious ; but superstition takes a harm- 
less shape with such a character ; 
and this true-serving, hard-working 
Spanish peasant seems not far re- 
moved from the highest source of 
inspiration. The humour of these 
people is sometimes at variance 
with their respect for sacred things, 
and the excellent Manuel sees no 
objection to an occasional ecclesias- 
tical joke : 

‘Certainly,’ said Manuel; ‘it is quite 
right to pray for the dead. I recollect once 
seeing a brotherof the Congregation of Souls 
standing at the door of the chapel, with a 
plate in his hand, begging for them, and 
saying, “ Whoever will put a real into this 
plate will deliver a soul from purgatory.” 
A wag came up, put in the coin, and then 
said, “ Tell me, brother, do you believe that 
the soul is already out?” “There can be 
no doubt of it,” replied the brother. “‘ Then 
I'll take back my money,” said the other ; 
‘‘ for that soul won't be such a fool as to go 
in again !”’ 

‘You may be quite sure, Don Federico,’ 
said Maria, ‘that my son will always find 
something to say, appropriate or inappro- 
priate ; a story, or a jest, ora pun, on every 
subject.’ 

At this moment Don Modesto entered the 
court, as stiff and grave as when he met 
Stein at the chapel, the only difference in his 
appearance being that he had now hanging 
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from the end of his stick a large fish wrapped 
in cabbage-leaves. 

‘The commandant! the commandant!’ 
was the joyful cry from all present. 

‘Do you come from your citadel of St, 
Cristobal ? asked Manuel, after the first 
greetings were over, and Don Modesto had 
seated himself on the stone bench by Stein. 
‘You can join with my mother, whois such 
a good Christian, in praying to the saints to 
build up the walls of your fortress, the re- 
verse of what Joshua did in respect of the 
walls of Jericho.’ 


Among the legends which enrich 
the pages of the Gaviota there is 
one of exceeding beauty, which we 
propose to give at full length, with 
its pretty piece of introductory dia- 
logue, which falls in harmoniously 
with it, as the symphony to a tender 
song : 


‘Is it wrong to cry?’ asked the little girl 
of her grandmother. 

‘No, my child, on the contrary; the dia- 
dem of the Queen of the Angels is made of 
tears of compassion and repentance.’ 

‘Momo,’ said the shepherd, ‘if you say 
another word to vex my godchild, I’ll wring 
your neck like the cook did Medio Pollito’s.’ 

‘See what a good thing it is to have a 
godfather,’ said Momo to his little sister. 

‘It’s not a bad thing sometimes to have 
a godchild,’ replied Paca, proudly. 

‘Indeed!’ said the shepherd, ‘tell me 
why.’ 

Then Paca ran to her godfather, who took 
her on his knee, kissing her affectionately. 

Turning her little head towards him, her 
eyes fixed on his face, she began the follow- 
ing story : 

‘Once upon a time, there was a poor man, 
so poor that he had not wherewith to cloth: 
the eighth child, which the stork was about 
to bring him, nor to provide food for th: 
seven he already had. One day he left his 
house, because it broke his heart to hear 
them crying and begging for bread. He 
walked on, not knowing where he was 
going; on, on through the whole day, till 
he found himself (where do you think, 
godfather ?), well then, at the mouth of a 
robber’s cave. 

‘The eaptain came out—he was very 
fieree—and shouted to him in a voice like 
thunder, ‘Who are you? What do you 
want ?” 

‘ Sefior,” said the poor man, throwing 
himself on his knees before him, “I am an 
unhappy creature who does no one any 
harm, and I have left my home that I may 
not hear my poor children erying for bread 
which I cannot give them.” 
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‘The captain took pity on him, fed him, 
and gave him a purse full of money and a 
horse. 

‘Go back,” he said, “‘ and when the stork 
brings you the other child, let me know, and 
I will be its godfather.”’ 

‘Now we are coming to it,’ said the 
shepherd. 

‘Wait, wait!’ cried Paca, ‘and you'll sce 
what’s coming. 

‘Then the man set out for his home, so 
joyful that his heart was ready to jump out 
of his mouth. 

‘“ How happy my children will be!” 
said he. 

‘When he arrived, he found that the 
stork had already brought the eighth child, 
who was in the bedroom with its mother. 
So he galloped back to the cave, told the 
bandit what had happened, and the latter 
promised to keep his word, and to come to 
the church that night. He did so, held the 
child at the font, and presented it with a 
bag full of gold. But the little one soon 
after died, and was taken to heaven. St. 
Peter, who was standing at the gate, told 
him to enter; but he replied, “I will not 
enter, unless my godfather may come with 
me, 

‘« And who is thy godfather ?” asked the 
saint. 

‘A captain of brigands,” replied the 
child. 

‘«“Then my son,” continued St. Peter, 
“thou mayst enter, but thy godfather may 
not.” 

‘The child seated himself by the gate, 
very sad, leaning his head on his hand. 
The Virgin happened to pass by, and said 
to him,— 

‘« My son, why dost thou not enter?” 

‘He answered that he did not wish to go 
in without his godfather, and that St. Peter 
said that it was impossible he could enter. 
And the child threw himself on his knees, 
crossed his little hands, and cried so bitterly 
that the Virgin, who is the Mother of Pity, 
was touched by his sorrow. Putting a gold 
cup in his hand, she said,— 

*“Go, seek thy godfather, and tell him 
to fill this eup with tears of contrition, and 
then he may enter heaven with thee. Take 
these silver wings and fly away.” 

‘The robber was lying asleep on a rock, 
with a gun in one hand and a dagger in the 
other. On awaking, he saw, seated on a 
lavender-bush in front of him, a beautiful 
naked child, with silver wings shining in 
the sun, and a golden cup in his hand. 

‘The bandit rubbed his eyes, thinking he 
was still dreaming, but the child said,— 

“No, don’t fancy you are dreaming. I 
am your godson.” And he told him all that 
had occurred. 

‘Then the brigand’s heart opened like a 
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pomegranate, and the tears poured in tor- 
rents from his eyes. His grief was so acute, 

and his repentance so sincere, that they 

= his heart like two swords, and he 
lea, 

‘Then the child took the cup full of tears, 
and flew with the soul of his godfather to 
heaven, where they entered, and where, 
please God, we may all enter. 

‘And now, godfather,’ concluded Paca, 
laying her little head on his shoulder, ‘ you 
see what a good thing it is to have god- 
children.’ 

It would be easy to fill these pages 
with passages of beauty from the 
pleasant gatherings in the village of 
Villamar; but such an indulgence 
is not permitted to the critic. It is 
his business merely to direct atten- 
tion to excellence, serving out with 
due economy an occasional sample, 
which is to excite desire, not to 
satisfy it; and so he must turn 
away now from that rich southern 
life in its free natural flow, to 
the more artificial atmosphere of 
the city ; not, however, to rest long 
among the inanities of conventional 
drawing-room life, for there is little 
to be learned there; we will only 
glance in passing at the gossip of 
the card-table and at the witless 
nothings drawled out between the 
sippings of the coffee. The inanities 
of fashionable life in Seville are not 
very different from those of London 
or Paris, and exhibit little of na- 
tional characteristics. This kind of 
life is imitative. The topics of dis- 
cussion are much the same here as 
there, and are called up and dis- 
missed with much the same kind of 
indolent ease in the fashionable 
society of all countries. But the 
favourite entertainment of Seville 
is particular to the Spanish nation, 
is a portion of its inheritance from 
the Moors, and in the arena of the 
bull-fight we find the glitter and the 
ardour of the south, its passionate 
movement and its reckless cruelty. 
The author of the Gaviota has seen 
bull-fights, and has appreciated the 
picturesque details of their exhibi- 
tion. She has also appreciated their 
barbarity ; and she says of them : 

P 
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The heroic and disinterested way in 
which the toreros assist and defend each 
other is the only redeeming point in these 
cruel, inhuman, immoral sports, which are 
an anachronism in an age that prides itself 
upon its enlightenment. 


It is well that such a sentiment 
should proceed from a true Spa- 
niard ; that custom should not be 
in all cases more powerful than 
nature, that the mere fact of fre- 
quently seeing it does not necessarily 
seal the eyes to iniquity, and that 
a tender woman has the strength 
strongly to denounce the favourite 
sport of her nation, and to recognise 
through all its pomp of circum- 
stance its actual bare brutality, and 
its debasing influence upon those 
who throng to see it. Itis in order 
to set forth distinctly the callous 
nature of the Gaviota, that the author 
brings her to the arena to fall as 
one of the many victims of the 
matador. 

She sits gazing with intense in- 
terest at the proceedings : 


The danger was becoming more and 
more imminent—the bull pressed upon 
the horse; the horse with his weight and 
convulsive struggles crushed the picador, 
who lay powerless under these two enor- 
mous masses, 

Then, light as some bird of brilliant 
plumage, calm as a child about to gather 
flowers, tranquil and smiling, appeared a 
young man, covered with silver, shining 
like a star. He went up behind the bull, 
seized his tail with both hands, and though 
slightly made and delicate-looking, drew 
the ferocious beast towards him, as if he 
had been a lapdog. The bull, taken by 
surprise, turned round in a fury, and 
rushed upon his new adversary, who, 
without turning his shoulder, avoided 
the first shock by stepping aside to the 
right. The bull charged him again, and 
this time the young man escaped by a 
spring to the left, continuing this course 
until he was close to the barrier. There 
he disappeared from the eyes of the as- 
tonished animal and from the anxious 
gaze of the public, who, intoxicated with 
enthusiasm, made the air resound with 
thundering applause, moved, as one always 
is, by the sight of a man playing with 
death, without bravado or affectation, yet 
with perfect calmness. . . . 

Meanwhile, they had lifted up the horse, 
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The poor animal could not stand; he was 
so fearfully mangled that his intestines 
literally trailed on the ground. The picador 
had also risen and was struggling in the 
arms of the chulos, enraged at the bull, and 
with blind rashness, notwithstanding the 
shock of his fall, endeavouring, with all 
his might, to remount and continue the 
attack. It was impossible to dissuade him, 
and he again mounted the poor victim, 
plunging his spurs into its bleeding flanks. 

‘Senor,’ said Stein, ‘perhaps you may 
think me ridiculous, but I cannot possibly 
witness this spectacle any longer. Shall 
we go away, Maria?’ 

‘No, replied Maria, whose soul seemed 
to be concentrated in her eyes. ‘Am I so 
very squeamish? Are you afraid I shall 
faint ?’ 

‘Well then,’ said Stein, ‘T'll come back 
for you when the course is over.’ And he 
left the place. 


Pepe Vera, the bull-fighter, kills 
the bull with a dexterity and cool 
intrepidity which are admirable in 
their way, and which excite pro- 
longed shouts of applause from the 
spectators. 


In the midst of this extravagant out- 
break of passionate admiration, Pepe Vera 
quietly walked across the circus, saluting 
with his sword, right and left, in grateful 
acknowledgment; and this triumph, that 
more than one Roman emperor would have 
envied, seemed to excite in his breast 
neither pride nor surprise. . . The duke put 
a purse full of gold into Maria’s hand; and 
she, wrapping it in her handkerchief, threw 
it into the arena. On Pepe Vera renewing 
his expressions of gratitude, his black eyes 
met those of the Gaviota. Were a classical 
writer to describe this encounter of glances, 
he would say that Cupid had wounded 
those two hearts as deeply as Pepe had 
wounded the bull. We, who dare not 
number ourselves in that severe and intole- 
rant school, will only say, that these two 
natures were formed to understand and 
sympathise with each other, and that they 
did so. 


The Gaviota has now recognised 
the spell which is to bind her; and 
the reader sees her consigned to 
infamy ; but he sees it with indif- 


ference: a woman without one 
womanly quality, unloving, un- 
grateful, unrefined, can excite no- 
thing but disgust ; the beauty and 
genius of a Mary Stuart hardly suc- 
ceed in rousing compassion for the 
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sufferings of such a character, and 
the Gaviota’s genius is not of a high 
order, and is not attended with any 
charm. She is merely a successful 
prima donna possessing a fine voice 
and free action, and however these 
qualities might affect the opera- 
goers of Seville, they leave us 
wholly untouched. 

Those who chance to have read 
Hans Andersen’s novels will be 
struck with the singular resem- 
blance between the fate and dispo- 
sition of the principal female per- 
sonage in Only a Fiddler, and the 
development of character and cir- 
cumstance which mark the career 
of the Gaviota. Although Hans 
Andersen’s scenery is northern, al- 
though his characters are for the 
most part Danish, his heroine 
Naomi exhibits, no less than the 
Gaviota, the distinct southern type. 
She is a 2ss—a hot-blooded, 
cold-hearted Jewess ; like the Gavi- 
ota, she is without feminine tender- 
ness; and, like the Gaviota, her 
base affections are for the first time 
excited by the display of extra- 
ordinary physical force. A bull- 
fighter masters the Gaviota: a 
horse-rider conquers Naomi. 

Let us compare the passages in 
either novel where the woman’s 
fate is foretold. We will take 
Hans Andersen’s first in order, be- 
cause his novel claims the priority 
of date. It was published in the 
year 1837, and it was some ten 
years after this that the Gaviota 
first appeared in the sheets of the 
daily paper of Madrid called the 
Espaia. 

The scene we are introduced to 
is the equestrian circus at Copen- 
hagen : 

The trumpets pealed, the barriers were 
opened, and Ladislaf sprang into the cireus 
on his proud black horse. He greeted like 
a lord, his vassals. . 

As soon as he showed himself the hand- 
some powerful young man had excited the 
interest of the whole mixed public, which 
was easily to be perceived by the general 
murmur of admiration. His whole atten- 
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tion however was turned upon the horse; 
now he flew in wild speed around the 
course, played with sharp swords in the 
air, and took the boldest leaps ; he exhibited 
a boldness which terrified, whilst his supple- 
ness and his elasticity gave to his exhibi- 
tions the appearance of the easiest play. 
People looked at him with the same tran- 
quillity with which they see a bird floating 
over the deep; we know that the power of 
his pinions will not leave him. Naomi 
leaned herself over the front of the box, 
her eyes sparkled. That was the first man 
to whom she had looked up, whom she had 
admired in the feeling that he was in any- 
thing superior to her. 


If the reader turns back to a 
passage previously quoted, he will 
observe that the bull-fighter also is 
compared to a bird. Marisalada is 
described as pressing forward, and 
never taking her eyes off the 
matador. 


See how Pepe Vera can play with the 
bull. . . . The duke fixed his attention 
on Marisalada; since her arrival in the 
capital, this was the first time that he had 
noticed any emotion on her cold disdainful 
countenance. Until this moment he had 
never seen her animated. Her coarse 
organisation, too vulgar to admit the 
exquisite sentiment of admiration, had 
never deigned to admire or to interest 
itself in anything. In order to make any 
impression on that hard metal it was 
necessary to make use of fire and hammer. 


The horse-rider and the _bull- 
fighter are equally cruel to their 
victims, whose sufferings are ex- 
hibited in scenes of considerable 
power and equally considerable re- 
semblance. 

We do not undertake to ex- 
plain the similarity that strikes 
us: it is enough to indicate it. 
We can hardly suspect so strong a 
writer as Fernan Caballero of a 
direct plagiarism in the leading in- 
cident of her work: it sometimes 
happens that two authors are struck 
with some well known event of the 
time, and that in working from the 
same original, two artistic hands 
draw parallel lines. It may be so 
here ; it is hardly a mere chance. 
Such a coincidence, if it be only 
a coincidence, surpasses any that 
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we know in art or nature, and 
reminds us of the well known 
Scotch story of the fisherman who 
hailed the stern of his own vessel 
through the fog, mistaking it for 
the prow of another : 

‘ Who’s your master ?” 

‘Wully Wulson!’ 

‘What’s your name ?’ 

‘ Cutleggitsou.’ 

‘Fra’ what place are ye comin’ ?’ 

‘ Kirkauldy.’ 

‘What ? twa Wully Wulsons ? 
and twa Cutleggitsous, and baith 
fra’ the wee toun o’ Kirkauldy ?’ 

One of the most powerful scenes 
of the Gaviota is that of the old 
fisherman’s death-bed, calling for 
his daughter, who does not come. 
She is meanwhile acting to the 
plaudits of all Seville; but to do 
her justice, she does not know of 
her father’s condition. The half 
wit Momo has been despatched by 
Tia Maria on the long journey 
from Villamar to Seville in search 
of Stein and his wife, and on ar- 
riving there has been directed to 
the theatre to find her. He has 
entered during the performance, 
at the most tragic moment, when 
the heroine is being stabbed. Know- 
ing nothing about dramatic repre- 
sentations, Momo has believed the 
fictitious action to be real, and re- 
turning to Villamar with all speed, 
has divulged to the Tia Maria with 
much amazement and terror that 
he has with his own eyes seen the 
Gaviota murdered! This imaginary 
event is concealed from the lonely 
fisherman as too terrible for his 
knowledge. 

The old man is attended by the 
eura and some of the fraternity of 
the Holy Sacrament, and by the 
unfailing sympathy of the Tia 
Maria and Brother Gabriel. Out- 
side the wretched cabin, a violent 
equinoctial storm is raging, which 
has carried off a portion of the roof. 

On a small table was placed a crucifix, 
with lights and flowers. 

The children, who were present, recited 
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these verses, which they had learnt at the 
same time that they learnt to speak: 


‘ Jesus Christ is nigh, 
I for Him would die, 
Who died for me. 


‘ All the angels sing, 
All the people bow 
To the pitying King, 
Who is coming now.’ 

When the ceremony was concluded, no 
one remained with the invalid but the 
cura, Maria, and Brother Gabriel. Pedro 
lay perfectly quiet. 

After some time he opened his eyes and 
said, ‘She has not come ?’ 

‘Pedro,’ replied Maria, while down her 
wrinkled cheeks ran tears which the sick 
man could not see, ‘it’s very far from here 
to Madrid. She has written to say that 
she is on her way, and we shall soon see 
her.’ 

Santalo relapsed into his state of 
lethargy. An hour later he recovered his 
senses, and, fixing his eyes on Maria, said, 
‘Maria, I have prayed to my divine 
Saviour, who has deigned to come to me, 
that he may pardon me, make her happy, 
and repay you all you have done for us.’ 

Then he fainted, and recovering again, 
opened his eyes, already glazed by death, 
and murmured almost unintelligibly,— 

‘She has not come!’ His head fell back 
on the pillow, and in a firm, loud voice, he 
cried, ‘ Misericordia, Sefior!’ 

‘ Repeat the Creed,’ said the cura, taking 
the dying man’s hands in his, and putting 
his mouth close to his ear, that words of 
faith, hope, and charity might reach his 
understanding in the midst of the rapidly 
increasing torpor of his senses. 

Maria and Gabriel fell on their knees. 

A calm and majestic silence reigned in 
that humble chamber, where Death had 
now entered. 

Outside, the storm was still raging with 
unbridled fury, Within, all was repose and 
peace, for God deprives Death of all his 
terrors, when the soul is wafted to heaven 
with the cry of ‘ Misericordia!’ mid fervent 
hearts who repeat on earth, ‘ Misericordia! 
Misericordia!’ 


In one of Balzac’s most forcible 
and most painful works, Le Pére 
Goriot, which was published in the 
year 1835, a death-scene somewhat 
resembling this is shown to us. 
But Balzac is without pity: he will 
not spare his readers an inch of 
agony, and the filthy garret of the 
poor, deserted old man is not visited 
by the tender offices of religion. 
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He is left to die in squalor and 
misery by his two daughters, who 
are both married to rich men, and 
both leading gay, profligate, Pa- 
risian lives. No kindly woman’s 
hand is there; only two young 
medical students sit by the bedside, 
to shudder at the horror they are 
unable to relieve. 


— Allez-vous mieux ? demanda I’étudiant 
en lui prenant la main. 

— Oui, j’avais la téte serrée comme dans 
un étau, mais elle se dégage. Avez-vous vu 
mes filles? Elles vont venir bientét, elles 
accourront aussitét quelles me sauront 
malade, elles m’ont tant soigné rue de la 
Jussienne ! je crois les voir en 
ce moment telles qu’elles étaient rue de la 
Jussienne. Bonjour, papa, disaient-elles, 
Elles me caressaient gentiment. Nous 
déjeunions tous les matins ensemble, nous 
dinions, enfin j’étais pére, je jouissais de 
mes enfants. Elles ne savaient rien du 
monde, elles m’aimaient bien. Oh! je souffre, 
la téte me tire; ah! ah! pardon, mes enfants, 
je souffre horriblement, et il faut que ce soit 
de la vraie douleur ; vous m’avez rendu bien 
dur au mal. a 

— Aucune de ses filles ne viendrait! s’é- 
ceria Rastignae, je vais écrire 4 toutes deux. 

— Aucune, répondit le vieillard, en se dres- 
sant sur son séant. Elles ont des affaires, 
elles dorment. elles ne viendront pas. Je le 
savais. Il faut mourir pour savoir ce que 
cest que des enfants! Vous leur donnez 
la vie, ils vous donnent la mort... . . J’ai 
soif, j'ai faim, le cour me brile, elles ne 
viendront pas rafraichir mon agonie, car je 
meurs, je le sens. Mais elles ne savent 
done pas ce que c'est que de marcher sur le 
cadavre de son pére? Il y a un Dieu dans 
les cieux, il nous venge malgré nous, nous 
autres péres. Oh! elles viendront !—venez, 
mes chéres, venez encore me baiser, un 
dernier baiser, le viatique de votre pére, qui 
priera Dieu pour vous, qui lui dira que vous 
avez été de bonnes filles, qui plaidera pour 
vous ! 


The old fisherman’s love for the 
Gaviota was as passionate and as 
ill returned as this. The same 
bitter thought filled his last hours ; 
but he had a genfle woman at his 
bedside, and holy men who invoked 
the peace of God. Let us ieave now 
the sad, strange events which follow 
in the course of tumultuous affec- 
tions: let us turn away from the 
glare of the hot sun, which urges 
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the blood too swiftly and strongly 
through the veins: let us seek the 
cool, crisp air, the bright serenity, 
and the pleasant stir of the Danish 
parsonage; where no passionate 
action takes place; where there is 
good fellowship, genial mirth, and 
an unending flow of humour. 

The incidents of the northern no- 
vel, called the Parsonage of Noddébo, 
are given in the form of a journal by 
the youngest of three brothers, who 
are spending their holiday time with 
the parson. The two elder brothers 
have made frequent visits there 
before: the youngest is introduced 
to Noddebo for the first time. He 
has keen perceptions of character, 
and a light happy touch in descri- 
bing it. The three brothers, the 
pastor, his wife, and his two charm- 
ing daughters, are made known to 
us so well with a few strokes of his 
pen, that before we have read many 
pages, they seem to be our intimate 
friends. We share with them a 
gentle, joyous life, from which we 
would willingly extract scenes for 
our readers, but that our space will 
not allow it, and also because, 
from a work so short as this Danish 
story, and so complete in its con- 
struction, fragmentary selections 
are not to be desired. We will only 
venture upon the sketch of the two 
elder brothers, and the description 
of an impromptu dance at the par- 
sonage, trusting that these passages 
may lead those who go through 
them to wish for a knowledge of 
the whole. 


The Old Man is my eldest brother. His 
real name is Christopher, but I have chris- 
tened him the Old Man. In the first place 
because he is a candidate of theology, and 
it appears to me that all candidates of the- 
ology have a certain old-fashioned manner 
about them. In the next place he is my 
tutor to be, for as yet I have not decided 
upon studying theology. Lastly, as the 
eldest of the family, he is the greatest 
authority at home. To him all matters of 
doubt are referred, and his decision is law. 
It is never changed. With regard to his 
disposition, I might almost believe that the 
Old Man is phlegmatic. It is possible, 
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however, that I may be wronging him, for in 
many respects he is an enigma to me, whom 
I have never succeeded in quite making out. 
Corpus Juris is my second eldest brother, 
and is called Frederick; he is, as his nick- 
name intimates, a lawyer, and he is a law- 
yer every inch of him, and herewith I have 
said all that can be brought forward in his 
praise as well as against him. He is deci- 
dedly choleric, there can be no doubt of 
this fact; ‘Fiat justitia, pereat mundus,’ 
that is his motto. When I see his firm 
determined step, I fancy I behold the living 
image of Christian V. marching past me. 
The Old Man is twenty-four years of age, 
and Corpus Juris twenty-three. Last year 
they both passed their last University 
examination, and yet neither of them are 


betrothed. 


Now comes that happy evening, 
with its dance and its moonlight— 
its gay humour and delicate senti- 
ment. 


‘I say, shall we try a short dance now?’ 
I asked Andrea Margrethé. ‘No; it can- 
not be done, we shall wake my father.’ 

‘ But we can dance quite softly. Frede- 
rick, you dance with Emmy, then I will take 
Andrea Margrethé. Christopher, you can 
sing ‘‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin” for us, and 
we will waltz quite lightly. No one will 
hear us.’ 

‘ But quite softly,’ begged Andrea Mar- 
grethé, not able to withstand the tempta- 
tion. ‘ We will put out the lamp, and draw 
up the blinds, and then dance by moon- 
light.’ 

So saying, she put out the lamp, and 
drew up the blinds, allowing the light of 
the clear full moon to stream in upon 
us. 
Then off Andrea Margrethé and I, and 
Emmy and Corpus Juris set to waltz in the 
moonlight, while the Old Man sat upon the 
sofa, and grunted ‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin,’ 
totally out of tune. 

‘You are singing false, Christopher, I 
cried. 

Now they all join in chorus, ‘ Alles ist 
vock, vock, vock!’ But loud though we 
shouted the last ‘ vock,’ there was a voice 
yonder at the door which roared it still 
louder. Weturned round terrified. There 
stood the clergyman in his night apparel, 
night-cap and all, staring at us like a dead 
man risen from the grave. 

‘ Ach, du lieber Augustin, alles est weg,’ 
he cried, ‘I may sing that sure enough; 
and Nicolai, as usual, is at the head of the 
mischief. So, you have put your lamp out 
into the bargain, that no one might see what 
evil deeds you are up to...... 1 really 


must request you, ladies and gentlemen, to 
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betake yourselves to your beds. Good night 
to you all,’ and so saying he disappeared. 
But, truth to tell, there was not one 
among us—not even the Old Man—who was 
at all inclined to retire to rest. Corpus 
Juris had gone and placed himself at the 
open window to cool himself. The rest 
of us followed silently, and gazed out 
over the glorious wintry landscape, which 
stretched itself before us—a bluish white 
sheet of snow covered meadow and field. 
Silence and peace reigned over every- 
thing, and formed a striking contrast to the 
noise we had lately been making. ... . It 
almost seemed to us as if there were a voice 
in the silence of night. For some time we 
all stood perfectly quiet ; none of us cared 
to speak. At length Corpus Juris suddenly 
burst forth : 
The quiet winter evening now 
Into the arms of night is gliding; 
And our forgetting time. Hark how 
It seems in whispers to be chiding. 
Protect us all, oh silent night, 
While on his couch each is reposing! 


Here the Old Man abruptly joined in:— 


And, should the dreams of one be bright, 
Pray wake him not, but leave him dozing. 


What was the meaning of this? I glanced 
from Andrea Margrethé to Emmy, who 
were still standing in silence at the window, 
and to my surprise I perceived, ‘notwith- 
standing the pale moonlight, which cast a 
bluish white spectre-like tinge over every- 
thing, that their cheeks were glowing with 
vivid blushes. 

The author of this pretty scene 
knows how to lift daily life out of 
common-place. <A tender grace in- 
vests the forms of the parson’s 
daughters; the young students 
follow their movements with a lov- 
ing admiration, which we can easily 
understand ; their father jests at 
them, and adores them; they are 
distinct in character, without any 
forced contrast; they return the 
love of the students with modest 
frankness ; they each love the right 
man; they go through no fiery 
trials—no agonies, no heart-strug- 
gles, and yet they are interesting. 
They have no occasion to bathe 
their burning brows inthe cool night 
air; nor to force their fingers 
through the tangles of their luxu- 
riant hair; nor to clutch con- 
vulsively at the girdles of their 
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dainty morning wrappers; nor to 
sit gazing into the dark, fathom- 
less abyss of shadows; nor to 
do anything violent or ecstatic; 
and yet they are not dull, Their 
lives are varied by innocent fun, 
by cheerful, useful activity; by 
pious works and thoughts ; and 
their affections, with a subdued 
sweetness, soften and adorn the 
season of their youth. 

An author who can play his in- 
strument with so light a touch, has 
the power that genius gives; an 
author who can stir sympathy with- 
out one event more startling than 
the death of an old Cochin cock, 
has the rarest kind of skill—a skill 
which may recall the playful vein 
of Oliver Goldsmith, though it does 
not plagiarise it. Such pages as 
these may render back youth to the 
old, and may enhance in youth all 


its best, purest, and happiest emo-~ 


tions. Nor are there wanting grave 
paternal thoughts, with a pastor’s 
serious care for the welfare of his 
fold. True mirth and wisdom walk 
hand in hand. Our author parts 
from us with an exhortation to visit 
the actual parsonage, but we prefer 
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travelling in his company to travel- 
ling without it. We protest that 
we take our flights abroad to the 
best advantage, when we take them 
with the novelists: not hurrying 
from one railway station to another, 
hot and dusty; losing a carpet-bag 
here, to find it again there, with 
difficulty ; anathematising sullen 
waiters, or inefficient provisions ; 
lodging a complaint with the British 
legation against bad tea; staring, 
with weary eyes and aching head, 
at the statue of some old Roman 
emperor, the precise course of whose 
evil days on earth it is a fatigue to re- 
call. Not doing any of these things, 
but penetrating into the heart of 
the mystery: joining in the social 
talk; learning the national habits ; 
living among the people, with their 
feelings, their movements, their re- 
ligion, interpreted to us; following 
a guide who is never noisy and ob- 
trusive—always ready and instruc- 
tive. This is the way of investi- 
gation that we prefer; and we 
conclude our contemplation of the 
works before us, grateful for our 
easy, interesting journeys through 
Spain and Denmark. 





MILITARY 


N our preceding articles we have 

pointed out where reforms are 
urgently needed in the army, and 
how those reforms might be carried 
out. Before we quit the subject let 
us retrace our steps for a brief 
space, and see what it is that we 
have endeavoured to establish. The 
supply of men for our small regular 
army is running short, and most of 
those that do enlist are of the wrong 
sort. We have traced this to two 
chief causes, the scandalous system 
of recruiting, and the falling behind 
of the soldier’s condition in com- 
parison with that of his fellows of 
the same rank of life outside the 
army. The inducements to enter 
the service are less than they were ; 
and the methods by which it is 
attempted to procure men have, 
owing to the spread of information, 
ceased to avail. The inexorable 
logic of facts now proves plainly 
that we cannot supply our army 
with good men till we make the 
soldier’s position so valuable that, 
without cheating or cajoling, men 
of the right stamp will voluntarily 
apply to be enlisted faster than va- 
cancies occur. We have striven to 
show how to bring that about by 
raising the soldier’s status, by im- 
proving his physical condition, by 
giving him more moral and mental 
freedom, and greater opportunities 
of personal distinction ; and all this 
without any rude shock to our ex- 
isting arrangements, but simply by 
the introduction of such i improve- 
ments into our present system as 
common sense dictates. We have 
advanced a step further, and have 
shown how much depends upon the 
officers of the army; the principal 
improvements here required ; what 
is wanted to create those perfect 
relations between officers and men 
which are so necessary to insure har- 
mony; wherein the failure is the 
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fault of the officers themselves, 
wherein it is the fault of the system 
which trains them. 

It seems almost incredible that 
our rulers should so entirely fail to 
recognise that in proportion as a 
nation’s army is small in numbers, 
so do both the opportunity and the 
necessity exist for its comparative 
perfection ; that while every other 
nation in Europe has the choice of 
its best men for soldiers, we are 
content with refuse; and _ that 
while perfection of military admi- 
nistration is the aim of other powers, 
we are satisfied with a shifting hand- 
to-mouth policy, and wilfully blind 
to the disorganisation and misrule 
which exist. We are told that 
great military improvements cannot 
be carried out because the nation 
would not sanction any further ex- 
penditure on the army. Is this 
true? In the first place has the 
nation ever been of late years known 
to refuse anything that has been 
asked for army purposes? and in 
the next place what extra expense 
would there be in abolishing levy 
money, simplifying our complicated 
and ridiculous machinery of pay 
and accounts, dressing our soldiers 
for work instead of show, changing 
the monotony of drill into sensible 
instruction in the duties of a cam- 
paign, revising the scale of punish- 
ments, increasing the men’s liberty, 
opening up commissions in greater 
number to the men in the ranks, 
revising our system of military law, 
and reforming our costly and un- 

satisfactory military colleges, all of 
which are among the points that are 
crying to be righted | ? It will be 
time e enough to admit this argument 
when there is no neglect of reforms 
which would be actual measures of 
economy as well as advantage, and 
when the House of Commons shows 
a disposition to refuse money for a 
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sound and practical benefit of the 
army. At present it has no foun- 
dation in fact. It is a mere bugbear 
that has grown into unnatural pro- 
portions in official minds by never 
being boldly attacked. 

But we must now pass from the 
actual condition of the combatant 
ranks of our army, and examine 
briefly the administrative arrange- 
ments. The report of Lord Strath- 
nairn’s committee, which has ap- 
peared since the publication of our 
last article, affords us most valuable 
evidence on this point; for we have 
here the chief officers of the various 
departments each speaking of his 
own especial branch. What the 
present state of those departments 
is we will first show, out of the 
mouths of the witnesses themselves. 
Commissary-General Drake, who 
has had thirty-four years’ colonial 
and foreign service, shall tell us of 
the commissariat. He says that 
its organisation is wanting alto- 
gether in power for any active ser- 
vice in the field, as he found both 
in the Crimea and New Zealand. 
There is no reserve in the event of 
war, and the system must be broken 
up in England to provide a supply 
of officers for the field. It has no 
cordial co-operation with the other 
departments, and duties entirely 
foreign to the commissariat in time 
of peace are thrown upon them in 
time of war, leading not only to 
very heavy expense, but to an in- 
efficient performance of some of the 
duties. 

Now let us take the evidence of 
Mr. Robertson, Purveyor-in-Chief, 
upon the recently established pur- 
veyor department. There is no 
distinct understanding as to the 
transport of the hospital service of 
an army in the field. No one is re- 
sponsible for the removalof wounded 
men from the field to the hospital ; 
and he says that the duties of his de- 
partment are not sufficiently clearly 
defined, though it is very essential 
they should be. 


Military Reform. 


Now turn to the military store 
department, where we haye the 
admirably clear evidence of Captain 
Gordon, the principal Superinten- 
dent of Stores. He considers the 
arrangements with regard to the 
supply and issue of stores very un- 
satisfactory, and to be the cause of 
very serious delays. There cannot 
in his opinion be the smallest doubt 
that an enormous saving in expen- 
diture might be secured with doubly 
increased efficiency : whereas, if our 
present system is continued, he 
asserts most positively that the 
confusion that would arise within 
fourteen days after the breaking 
out of a war of any magnitude 
would be such that the whole fabric 
would break down, when, ‘ out of 
the frightful disorganisation of the 
several departments, and after a 
severe national disaster, some 
clear-headed man would appear to 
put all straight.’ 

What is the evidence upon the 
barrack department, given by 
Colonel Herbert, Assistant Quarter- 
master-General at Aldershott? He 
thinks the barrack department 
could be totally done away with 
to the great advantage of the troops 
in general, and to the simplification 
of the carrying out of all barrack 
business. He considers that it 
entails delay and trouble ; and that 
the supervision at present main- 
tained is irksome and unnecessary ; 
that if it were abolished and its 
duties made over to the store de- 
partment, commissariat and engi- 
neers, the public property would be 
as closely watched as is desirable 
or necessary, while much discon- 
tent would be removed and less 
damages would be charged. 

As regards army transport there 
is a universal concurrence of opinion 
as to the complete failure of our 
present system to supply what is 
required, and the committee ur- 
gently recommend that no time 
should be lost in its reorganisation. 

Of the manufacturing depart- 
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ments, General St. George, Director 
of Ordnance, says that it has been 
frequently remarked, that while 
every dockyard and other Govern- 
ment establishment is placed under 
efficient superintendence, the Royal 
Arsenal, the most important of all, 
is left without proper supervision. 
The evils resulting from the absence 
of this controlling power are ex- 
treme, each manufacturing depart- 
ment feeling itself independent of 
the other, and no system of inter- 
communication existing between 
them. 

It would be tedious to enter 
further into details which would 
only weary our readers; suffice it 
to say that by the official report of 
Lord Strathnairn’s committee, the 
task of proving the costly in- 
efficiency of our present adminis- 
trative department, which we had 
proposed to ourselves, is taken out 
of our hands and performed in the 
most convincing manner. At the 
same time, the remedy is indicated 
to a certain extent: a plan is sug- 
gested, which, if followed out in its 
integrity, will introduce a certain 
amount of harmony into the jarring 
and clashing elements of our mili- 
tary administration. But after all, 
what is this scheme? It is but an 
adaptation of the French intendance, 
a system that has been in use by 
our neighbours for many years, but 
which we have hitherto simply neg- 
lected to study. How comes it that 
we should now, after an interval of 
so many years of freedom from 
foreign war, be still totally unpre- 
pared, and in such a disorganised 
condition as our evidences have 
proved ? 

In order to examine this ques- 
tion, we must look into the consti- 
tution of our war department, and 
go back to its origin. During the 
Crime: an war, before the close of that 
first dreary winter, when our troops 
had suffered so fearfully from hard- 
ships, the result of want of proper 
management, Mr. Roebuck upset 
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Lord Aberdeen’s Government, by 
obtaining a vote for a committee on 
the war. When Lord Palmerston 
came into office, he declared that 
the Government would be the com- 
mittee for the House ; and he under- 
took to remodel the military medical 
department, to organise hospital 
and commissariat departments, to 
send out civilians to the Crimea to 
examine into the state of affairs, and 
to abolish the old War Office and 
the Board of Ordnance. Mr. Roe- 
buck’s committee was not stopped, 
but Lord Palmerston’s promise to 
abolish the old War Office and 
Board of Ordnance had to be ful- 


filled ; and in the midst of a war of 


the very gravest nature these enor- 
mous changes were made. Let us 
consider for a moment what these 
changes were. The affairs of the 
army at home, including the militia 
and the yeomanry, had hitherto been 
in the hands of the Home Office ; 
those of the army abroad and in the 
colonies in the hands of the Colonial 
Office. The Secretary at War had 
taken charge of the law and finance 
of the army, and of the half-pay 
lists and pensioners. The Ordnance 
Office had superintended all lands 
reserved for military purposes, at 
home and abroad, fortifications, 
barracks, the manufacturing de- 
partments, and the care of military 
stores; while the Treasury had 
managed all matters connected with 
the commissariat. In one swoop, 
during war with one of the great 
powers, the whole of these immense 
interests were removed from the 
control of the officers in which they 
had hitherto been vested, and were 
consolidated or rather heaped to- 
gether in a mass under a Secretary 
of State for War, who was made 
head of the new war department, 
and sole responsible officer for the 
entire administration of the army. 
He took upon himself the entire 
parliamentary responsibility of the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
who had always held a seat in the 
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Cabinet, of the Secretary at War, 
the Clerk of the Ordnance, and the 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance ; 
and part of that of the Secretaries 
of State for Home and the Colonies, 
and of the members of the Treasury 
Board. 

These changes were in fact only 
an attempt to imitate a French 
model by transferring our whole 
warlike machinery into the hands 
of one responsible minister of war ; 
but what a time to inaugurate such 
a change ! what a time to choose for 
rushing headlong into such a vio- 
lent disruption of all old ties and 
habits ! 

Before proceeding to trace how 
and why the new machinery has 
failed so signally to fulfil its re- 
quired end, let us see something of 
what the old machinery was that 
was thus recklessly broken up, 
according to the opinions of some 
thoughtful and experienced men. 

In 1837, Lord Hardinge, who had 
been Secretary at War, and the 
Duke of Wellington, who had been 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
gave their opinions that either of 
these offices gave as much employ- 
ment as any one man could super- 
intend, and that they could not 
be consolidated without actual harm 
tothe public service. Both of these 
were practical and experienced men, 
with large knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the service ; neither 
was likely to estimate too low the 
amount of work which one man 
could satisfactorily undertake. Syd- 
ney Herbert, in “his place in the 
House of Commons i in March 1854, 
had declared the office of Master- 
General of the Ordnance of more im- 
portance to the State than that of 
Commander-in-Chief; and told the 
House how he had been warned by 
Sir James Graham of the evils 
brought about by the consolidation 
of the navy offices. 

Such strongly expressed opinions 
as these should surely have been 
sufficient to restrain a rash boule- 
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versement of the whole existing ar- 
rangements ; but they were not so 
considered, and amidst a great 
amount’ of mutual congratulation, 
the Government and the House 
carried out their new scheme. They 
promised themselves as the two 
chief advantages to be derived from 
it, first, unity of purpose in the 
management of our entire military 
administration on account of the 
general subordination of all its 
branches to one he: ad ; and secondly, 
more complete and efficient parlia- 
mentary control over the expendi- 
ture and administration, and con- 
sequently greater economy. What 
have been the results as shown by 
the evidence we have quoted and 
the daily experience of Parliament ? 
There is not a single department 
which is not in a condition utterly 
unfit to cope with the exigencies of 
war. They are all at cross pur- 
poses; they complain most bitterly 
that they have no harmony or con- 
nection and no unity of action, 
because there is no one to guide 
them. It is universally agreed that 
there is an enormous waste both of 
administrative power and of money; 
and as regards parliamentary repre- 
sentation, we had for many years 
actually no one directly responsible 
to the House of Commons for our 
war administration, when the Se- 
cretary of State was a peer: and 
even when, as at present, he is a 
member of the Lower House, it can- 
not for one instant be pretended that 
Parliament is satisfactorily served if 
a single civilian who, before taking 
office, knows no more of the army 
or the War Office than the man 
in the moon, can be the sole ex- 
ponent of the entire administrative 
and executive military policy of the 
Government, if the office which 
spends the money literally audits 
its own accounts entirely inde- 
pendently of Parliament. 

Compare for a moment the old 
system previous to 1855 with the 
new as regards efficient performance 
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of work and parliamentary control 
over the expenditure. In the go- 
vernment of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, for example, in 1828, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Secretary of 
State for War and the Colonies, the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
the Secretary at War, the Lieutenant- 
General of the Ordnance, the Sur- 
veyor-General of the Ordnance, the 
Principal Storekeeper, the Clerk of 
Deliveries, were all soldiers and all 
in Parliament; while in addition 
there were in Parliament the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the Clerk of the 
Ordnance, the Secretary to the 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
the Treasurer of the Ordnance, the 
Paymaster-General, and the Judge 
Advocate-General.! Their relative 
duties were sufficiently clearly de- 
fined. The departments too were 
of such a size as to be within the 
control of their chiefs, who could 
consequently really and not only 
nominally, superintend their interior 
economy. Each had therefore a 
direct interest not only in the 
efficiency of his own department, 
but in standing well with Parliament 
by keeping down his expenditure. 
Under the present system there 
is still the Commander-in-Chief in 
Parliament, but not, however, as 
then, an officer chosen on account 
of his great experience and quali- 
fications, but a prince of the blood 
royal, over whom Parliament can 
really exercise no control; while 
in place of the former large num- 
ber there are now only the Secre- 
tary and the Under - Secretary 
of State for War, and the Judge 
Advocate-General in Parliament; 
and during the whole Government 
of the Liberals from 1859 to 1866, 
neither Secretary of State for War 
nor Under-Secretary was ever a 
soldier. A short interval followed 
under the present Government when 
General Peel held office; but the 
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present Secretary of State had (so 
it is generally said) little or no 
knowledge of military affairs when 
he received his portfolio. 

Now, suppose that all the de. 
partments had remained with. 
out increase since the adoption 
of the new system, it would have 
been impossible that any single 
individual could have mastered 
the details of the organisation of 
the whole of them, so as pro- 
perly to understand them all, even 
if he had started with a sol- 
dier’s experience, had remained in 
office from the change of system to 
this day, and had not been inter- 
rupted by other work. How much 
less, then, is it possible that the 
head of the department can ever 
know his business, when he is not 
only changed with every change of 
ministry, but is tossed about from one 
office to another in the same Cabi- 
net; and when he is not a soldier, and 
sometimes scarcely even a trained 
man of business, to begin with? But 
the business of the military offices is 
multiplied to an enormous extent 
since these changes were made. The 
militia is annually trained, and has 
been frequently embodied. The 
volunteer force has been created, 
and has to be administered ; it 
entails a great amount of correspon- 
dence, and considerable labour in 
accounts. The amalgamation of the 
Indian army with the royal army, 
the additional supply of troops for 
India, and of recruits to keep up 
the reliefs, have added vastly to the 
work of the department. The army 
has been immensely increased by 
the addition of new regiments and 
battalions, and large augmentations 
to the special corps; army chaplains 
have been organised, hospital estab- 
lishments, schools of medicine, the 
army hospital corps, the purveyor’s 
department, the commissariat staff 
corps, have been formed. Immense 


' The writer is indebted for this information toa pamphlet On Military Administration 
Past and Present, by W. O. 
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clothing factories have been estab- 
lished at Pimlico and Woolwich, 
with hundreds of workpeople em- 
ployed, in place of the old system, 
under which the colonel of the regi- 
ment clothed his men. The whole 
of our material of war has been 
revolutionised. Manufactories have 
been set up for small arms at Enfield 
and Pimlico, and those at Woolwich 
have increased to far more than 
double their former proportions. 
The supply of stores kept in hand 
has been increased beyond measure, 
with a corresponding increase in 
the personnel of the store-keeping 
branch. An immense quantity of 
land has been purchased for warlike 
purposes; and huge fortifications 
and barracks have been created. 
Now all this overwhelming increase 
of business comes under the Secre- 
tary of State for War, instead of 
being divided among the various 
departments, as formerly ; and is it 
not utterly ludicrous to suppose 
that any one man can have even the 
most faint outline in his mind of 


the requirements of the various 


offices ? The Secretary of State’s 
duties are well summed up by a 
writer in the Times of August in 
last year, who signed himself ‘A 
Civilian,’ described the War .Mini- 
ster as the largest animal purchaser, 
the largest employer of labour (mili- 
tary and civil), and the holder (in 
detached quantities throughout the 
dominions) of the largest landed 
estate and the largest manufacturing 
establishments in the kingdom. He 
is supposed to act as the friend and 
protector of the soldier; he has, 
while the soldier lives, to feed, 
clothe, and lodge him, and when he 
dies to bury him and administer to 
his effects. Each unit in the many 
thousands employed has his friends, 
and each of these claims an answer 
to any inquiry he is pleased to direct 
to the Secretary of State about the 
soldier when alive, or his effects 
after death. He has in a higher 
sphere a direct responsibility to men 
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of the highest education serving 
under him, the professors of mili- 
tary colleges, the chaplains, the 
medical officers, the officers of the 
special corps ; and he has control of 
the half-pay officers and pensioners. 
all over the kingdom. 

These, then, are the duties which, 
as far as we can judge, successive 
ministers have considered it within 
the power of any nobleman or baro- 
net of average ability to fulfil ; 
while, in addition, he is required to 
take a part in the business of the 
Cabinet, to attend punctually in his 
place in Parliament, and to answer 
fully all questions on any military 
subject whatever. 

What is the result of this state of 
things? First, as regards the War 
Ministers themselves. A man 
strongly conscientious and honest 
of purpose, if of sensitive feelings, 
is simply murdered by his work. It 
was so with Lord Herbert, than 
whom a more noble and true man 
never breathed. He died of over- 
work. It was so indirectly with his 
noble and true successor, Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis; utterly worn out 
in the effort to master the intricacies 
of military affairs, of which he had no 
previous experience, he succumbed 
to a disease that he ought to have 
shaken off. It was so with two of 
the Under-Secretaries, Mr. Godley 
and Sir Benjamin Hawes. And 
where the minister is not of so sensi- 
tive a temperament; where, without 
anxiety of mind, he follows Lord 
Thurlow’s plan of dividing his work 
into three portions, doing the small- 
est part himself, allowing the second 
to do itself, and leaving the third 
and largest portion undone, he can- 
not possibly take any real interest 
in the administration of an office so 
utterly beyond his powers ; and he 
must be content if things go on so 
that during his tenure of office 
there is no fearful break-down or 
collapse. 

Secondly, what is the result as 
regards due satisfaction to Parlia- 
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ment? The House gets the benefit 

of the opinions of the irresponsible 
heads of minor departments, diluted 
and shorn of their point by coming 
second-hand through a Secretary or 
Under-Secretary, who is often per- 

fectly unable to understand the drift 
of the question which he is answer- 

ing, or the real object or me: aning 
of the point which he is supposed 
to be explaining. As for any deci- 
sive authoritative utterances, unless, 
as in the case of General Peel or Lord 
Longford, the Secretary happens to 
be himself a clever practical soldier, 
Parliament hears none of them. 
And as for the exercise of any real 
control over the expenditure, the 
votes once passed, the House of 
Commons can never pursue the 
application of the items: their ex- 
penditure and their audit are alike 
nominally in the hands of the 
Secretary of State; in reality of 
necessity he knows nothing about 
either. 

Lastly, what is the effect upon 
the administration of the War De- 
partment and the army, both as re- 
gards their own advantage and the 
advantage of the nation? The 
Secretary of State is entirely in the 
hands of his subordinates. Unable 
from the vastness of his charge to 
master the details of even any one 
department, he is dependent for the 
carrying out of the business of all 
upon their respective heads. These 
chiefs of departments thus become 
in reality supreme in control; and 
each manages his own affairs as he 
thinks best. But they are not di- 
rectly responsible to Parliament ; 
the nominal responsibility rests 
upon other shoulders ; and so they 
have not the same interest in check- 
ing unnecessary expenditure or ef- 
fecting internal improvement. The 
tendency of each department is to 
think solely for itself; the object of 
each chief is to raise the importance 
of his own department as much as 
possible, even though it be at the 
expense of others. There is a per- 
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petual tendency towards increased 
expenditure, and a perpetual cry 
from every quarter for something 
more. The Secretary of State is 
powerless himself to interfere, for 
he knows nothing of the det ails : 

and out of this laments able position 
has grown the appointment of offi- 
cials to assist the Secretary of State 
in general control and supervision, 
There is thus, in addition to the 
parliamentary Under-Secretary, a 
permanent under-secretary, an as- 
sistant under-secretary, a military 
assistant, and so on. These cannot 
help the minister in his parliamen- 
tary functions ; but he delegates to 
them, perforce, certain power of de- 
cision in matters connected with 
expenditure or administration ; and 
thus it happens that the recom. 
mendation of a responsible head of 
a department, an officer of great 
experience and high position, is re- 
viewed and rejected by an assistant, 
acting in the name of the minister, 
but himself irresponsible, and _per- 
haps wanting in experience, and ill 
capable of forming a judgment. It 
is notorious that minor financial 
questions are thus treated, being 
virtually settled by a comparatively 
junior officer ; and experienced and 
distinguished officers are disgusted 
at unjust and impolitic refusals in 
small matters, which they have 
strongly recommended, from an irre- 
sponsible official in whose judgment 
they place no reliance. And as we 
have said over and over again in the 
course of these articles, there is 
nothing so unwise and impolitic as 
these pettifogging meannesses and 
acts of injustice. Nor is it only in 
this way that the excessive burden 
laid on the War Minister tells in- 
juriously on the army. Each de- 
partment, as we have said, is striv- 
ing for itself, regardless of any 
other. Constant differences occur: 
and endless correspondence, involv- 
ing infinite waste of time and ex- 
penditure of clerical force, is the 
result. There is no union between 
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the departments—nocommon centre 
of control. There ought to be, and 
there is supposed to be, such central 
control in the Secretary of State: 
but it does not, and cannot, exist ; 
and hence we arrive at the state of 
things which the evidence before 
Lord Strathnairn’s committee has 
described for us: a defective orga- 
nisation in every department with- 
out exception, and a waste’of power 
throughout all, owing to the total 
absence of any connecting link be- 
tween the disjointed parts, and of 
any controlling power to bring into 
order and harmony the diverse con- 
tending elements. There being no 
real supervision, and the Secretary 
of State being quite unable to ini- 
tiate any improvements, the only 
attempt to reform the departments 
has been the appointment of com- 
mittees of officers within the War 
Office. Seventeen Royal Commis- 


sions, eighteen Select Committees 
of the House of Commons, nineteen 
committees of officers within the 
War Office, besides thirty-five com- 


mittees of military officers, making 
a total of no less than eighty-nine 
committees and commissions, have 
been held to consider one question 
or another, and in the majority of 
cases their reports have not been 
attended to at all, or at most only 
partially acted upon, from the want 
of any head man with knowledge 
and ability to decide against the 
interest which is always brought to 
bear to keep things in statu quo. 
The miserable patchwork which we 
have exposed is the only result. 
And now having discovered the 
disease, what is the remedy? Lord 
Strathnairn’s committee, originally 
constituted merely to inquire into 
matters connected with transport 
and supply, soon found those matters 
so intimately connected with the or- 
ganisation of the war department, 
that it was obliged to obtain per- 
mission to enter into that question 
also. The main features of the 
scheme which it proposes are the 
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creation of a department of control, 
and, secondly, of a department of 
ordnance. The department of con- 
trol is to have the direction and 
control of all supply services in the 
field and garrison, with direct re- 
sponsibility to the Secretary of State 
for War, and through its officers 
locally to the general or other officer 
commanding, for the completeness 
and efficiency of such service. At 
the head of the department is to be 
a chief controller, who, under the 
authority of the Secretary of State, 
shall direct the departments with a 
regular hierarchy of officers under 
him, whose duties will be purely 
administrative ; while with certain 
modifications the present depart- 
ments will perform the executive 
duties as now. Ina similar manner 
the committee recommends the 
formation of a department of ord- 
nance under a director-general, to 
be similarly divided into adminis- 
trative and executive branches, and 
to superintend and direct warlike 
material and stores. 

It is not our intention to enter 
into the details of the scheme; we 
need only concern ourselves with 
these main features, and examine 
how far they would meet the pre- 
sent acknowledged confusion and 
malorganisation. The advantage to 
the army itself, in peace and war, 
of such a system would be consider- 
able. General officers in command 
would only have the one depart- 
ment of control to deal with, instead 
of five as now. Each general officer 
would have at hand an official (a 
controller) ,to whom he could convey 
his wishes in all matters connected 
with supply, and who would be 
bound to carry them out as far as 
possible ; while the general would 
be relieved from all responsibility 
of detail, whether in war or peace— 
an immense boon, enabling him to 
devote his energies to the purely 
military portion of his duties. The 
controllers would communicate with 
the controller-in-chief at the War 
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Office. It would be his duty to 
superintend the sub-departments, 
to settle all questions arising be- 
tween them, and to bring them into 
the best possible harmony, so that 
they would no longer be working 
each for itself only, but all towards 
one common end. Similar advan- 
tages would accrue from the forma- 
tion of the ordnance department. 
In each case there would no longer 
be that drag towards increased ex- 
penditure in every separate depart- 
ment, each striving only for itself. 
The controller-in-chief, or director 
of ordnance, would be prepared to 
check such a tendency, and to re- 
duce the redundant growth of all. 
The work would be exactly and 
minutely subdivided, and the con- 
troller could compensate any in- 
crease in the work and cost of one 
department by reducing that of an- 
other. This system is in vogue in 
the French and Russian armies, 
and is found to answer admirably, 
both in administration and ex- 
ecution. At the same time the 
Secretary of State would be re- 
lieved almost entirely from details, 
which would be carried out by the 
chief controller and director of ord- 
nance; and would thus be free to 
devote his attention more com- 
pletely to his parliamentary duties, 
and the greater questions of ad- 
ministration. 

Here then is a plan cut and dried 
and ready for adoption, by which 
the existing machinery may be 
turned to much better account. It 
is not an untried system; it is shown 
in black and white to be productive 
of increased efficiency and economy : 
and it would seem that the Secre- 
tary of State could not do better 
than adopt at once the recommen- 
dation of the committee—that the 
scheme should be initiated by 
early appointment of the chief con- 
troller, who in connection with the 
director of ordnance, should super- 
sede the heads of the existing de- 
partments in the War Office, viz. : 
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I. Commissariat; 

Il. Purveyors; 

III. Military Store; 

IV. Barrack; 
and should administer these de- 
partments (with such departmental 
assistance as may be required), 
under existing regulations, for the 
present, making the proposed 
changes in the way which would 
cause the smallest disturbance and 
dislocation; and arranging in 
mutual communication for the 
gradual transfer of duties, officers, 
store-houses, &c. on the most 
economical footing, and with the 
least friction and confusion. What 
action does the war minister take 
upon the report? He submits it to 
all the heads of departments for 
their opinions. Of course these 
opinions are varied and clashing— 
the curse of the whole course of 
business at the War Office: and 
then, instead of taking the bull by 
the horns, and exercising his minis- 
terial powers by appointing a Con- 
troller-in-Chief and Director-Ge- 
neral of Ordnance, the Secretary of 
State proposes, as stated in Parlia- 
ment by Lord Longford, on the 
27th of June last, to refer these 
opinions to another Committee or a 
Royal Commission. 

It is impossible to overrate the evil 
ofthis proceeding. Not only will im- 
mense delay necessarily occur, during 
the whole of which time we are 
practically powerless in case of war, 
but the threatened invasion of their 
independence will probably bring 
such stormy objections from the de- 
partments likely to be invaded, that 
a committee composed (as such com- 
mittees always are) of men known 
to hold preconceived opinions in 
both directions, would probably 
cut down and spoil the scheme, and 
mar its whole usefulness by endea- 
vouring to please these varied and 
conflicting interests. But the mat- 
ter has a more important bearing 
even than this. The system of 
appointing comm'ttees to consider 
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every question of administration is 
vicious in theory and injurious 
in practice. When evidence has 
to be collected and sifted, a com- 
mittee is a useful servant to a 
minister; but when it is only a 
question of decision upon matters 
already given in evidence, and be- 
tween men entirely under the con- 
trol of the minister, it is his absolute 
duty to make that decision himself, 
and not to shift the burden upon 
the shoulders of an irresponsible 
committee. What possible unity 
of purpose can there be in the 
administration of a department that 
is practically carried out by a series 
of committees, upsetting in succes- 
sion each other’s suggestions? In 
our war department the committees 
have become masters instead of 
servants; and another element of 
disorder is thus added to the chaos 
already too hopelessly confused. 
When we think over this extra- 
ordinary confusion of administra- 
tive and executive duties, the utter 
want of control and unity in the 
war department, the inability of the 
war minister to satisfy Parliament 
as to the expenditure of the fifteen 
millions a year which it votes for 
the army, and his total abnegation 
of his functions as a minister in 
favour of a number of irresponsible 
committees, we are led to ask the 
somewhat startling question—what 
is the use of the Secretary of State 
for War? What purpose does he 
serve P And would it not be better 
to revert to a certain extent to the 
old system, by appointing a Con- 
troller-in-Chief and Director-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance as now pro- 
posed, and making them directly 
responsible to Parliament? The 
theory that it is a great advantage 
to have cone minister responsible 
for the whole management of our 
warlike administration breaks down 
in the test directly that administra- 
tion is proved far too large and too 
complicated for any one man to 
control ; and such we submit is now 
VOL. LXXVI.—NO. CCCCLII, 
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the case: or, if the theory goes to 
prove anything, it is that thedivided 
authority which now exists between 
the Commander-in-Chief and Secre- 
tary of State for War is false in 
principle, and that all military con- 
trol should be in the hands of one 
man only. 

This would only be the legitimate 
consequence of the arguments upon 
which the changes of 1855 were 
made. At Lord Palmerston’s bid- 
ding, Parliament broke up the 
office of Ordnance, which had 
existed at all events from the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. It destroyed 
our old military system in order to 
build another after a French model. 
Why did it stop short half-way, 
and retain the division of authority 
between the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State for War? 
Why did it not merge all power in 
a single Minister of War who 
should have supreme control in 
matters of discipline as well as in 
matters of finance? Because, we 
are told, ours is a constitutional 
Government, and the theory which 
exists is that the army is the 
Sovereign’s; that Parliament has 
no control over it when once it has 
voted the supplies, has no hold 
upon it except in its annual power 
to close the purse and refuse the 
money by which the army is sup- 
ported, and has nothing whatever 
to do with its discipline, beyond the 
annual passing of the Mutiny Act; 
that hence it is desirable that the 
military and civil functions must 
necessarily be separate ; and whereas 
the Secretary of State representing 
the parliamentary control of the 
army must necessarily be in Parlia- 
ment, it is not desirable that the 
Commander-in-Chief should be in- 
fluenced in any way except by the 
Sovereign’s orders; and that in 
fact the Sovereign himself is the 
Commander-in-Chief, and only acts 
by deputy. 

But old theories and old consti- 
tutional landmarks grow indistinct 
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with years, and Parliament does 
interfere by questions and expres- 
sions of opinion with the discipline 
and promotion, and other portions 
of the regal control of the army. 
The Commander-in-Chief could not 
carry out any action in opposition 
to the wishes of Parliament, and the 
question is practically this: Would 
there be any constitutional difficulty 
in the Sovereign’s delegating to the 
same hands the discipline and the 
administration of the army? In 
that case there might really be unity 
of purpose and unity of action. 
Under a minister of war with su- 
preme control, a chief of the staff 
would perform the present military 
executive functions of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief; and a Controller- 
in-Chief and a Director-General of 
Ordnance would perform the pre- 
sent administrative functions of the 
Secretary of State for War. This 
would really be a recurrence to our 
old system of the last century. Un- 
til 1796 the discipline of the army 
was as well as its administration 
vested in the Secretary at War. 
In that year the first permanent 
appointment of a commander-in- 
chief was made, and it was not till 
1812 that a separate establishment 
for the Horse Guards was voted by 
Parliament. 

The advantages of such a system 
are manifest. If discipline and ad- 
ministration were alike placed by 
the Sovereign in the hands of one 
responsible minister, the most able 
soldier in the army must of neces- 
sity be chosen for that position. It 
could not be considered a sufficient 
qualification for the chief command 
of the army to be a moderately in- 
telligent member of Parliament, 
possessing family influence ; nor 
could this responsible minister and 
Secretary of State be chosen simply 
as being a member of the royal 
family ; and thus by the amalgama- 
tion of the two offices, we must in 
the first place insure superior 
ability at the head of affairs. 
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In the next place we should gain 
unity of purpose in our warlike ad- 
ministration. The double govern- 
ment of Horse Guards and War 
Office is most complicated. It 
causes delays and circumlocution 
most injurious to the despatch of 
business. The simplest affairs are 
bandied about from one office to 
another; every trifling difference 
of opinion between the Secretary of 
State and the Commander-in-Chief 
involves much correspondence and 
loss of time; and an unwieldy 
double staff is set to work upon the 
most minute points of detail. The 
absurdity of the double government 
reaches its climax in orders such as 
this which appeared in April last: 
‘The Secretary of State for War, 
with the concurrence of his Royal 
Highness the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief, has directed that 
the pockets of the over-alls and 
trousers be placed at the corners 
of the seam at the top instead of at 
the side.’ The simplest appoint- 
ment, say a first commission by 
purchase, goes through the following 
course: 1. From Commander-in- 
Chief to Secretary of State for ap- 
proval, z. From Secretary of State 
on approval back to Commander-in- 
Chief. 3. From Commander-in- 
Chief to the Sovereign for approval. 
4. From the Sovereign on approval 
back to Commander-in-Chief. 
From Commander-in-Chief to Se- 
cretary of State for confirmation. 
6. From the Secretary of State 
to the Gazette. Everything is in 
confusion. With many appoint- 
ments it is actually in uncertainty 
where the patronage rests. For 
instance, in the professorships in the 
military colleges, civil appomtments 
held by military officers, the go- 
vernor of the college, the council of 
military education, the Commander- 
in-Chief, the Secretary of State, all 
have a voice in the matter. Some- 
times serious difficulties occur. 
This has been notably the case in 
recent appointments made in the 
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manufacturing departments, where 
different individuals have been pro- 
posed by Commander-in-Chief and 
Secretary of State respectively, the 
Commander-in-Chief being always 
obliged to yield, 

But we need not multiply in- 
stances of the evils of the system. 
They are sufficiently notorious. The 
union of the two offices under one 
roof is urgently required. This 
may be the first step; the next 
their union under one head. We 
submit that the present system has 
broken down ; the system which it 
replaced is supposed also to have 
broken down; a return to it is there- 
fore impossible. It remains only to 
co forward in the direction in which 
we have advanced, but where by 
halting half way we have spoilt all. 
When we have the whole control 
of the army vested in one responsi- 
ble minister, then, if Parliament does 
its duty, the army will be properly 
governed. Its reform will be by 
no means one of the lightest tasks 
that a reformed Parliament will 
have to undertake. The old abuses 
are deeply rooted. The vested in- 
terests are enormously powerful. 

We have reached the end of our 
task. With one exception—the 
question of an army of reserve, 
which it would be vain to dis- 


cuss in the present stagnation of 


interest in the subject—we have car- 
ried out the programme sketched in 
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our first article in December last. 
During these eight months we have 
seen public attention drop from 
fever heat to a deadly chill on the 
subject of army reform, while no- 
thing of any importance has been 
done. Ours has been a thankless 
office, only rendered bearable by the 
conviction of the absolute necessity 
for plain speaking. There are never 
wanting some to cry shame on the 
writer who makes public the faults 
and abuses of existing systems: but 
we are convinced of the necessity of 
that course. We know well that it 
is not in vast changes, in the hasty 
adoption of continental systems, in 
conscription, and the levy of huge 
armies that the right course lies. 
It is in making the best of the sys- 
tem we have, and in rescuing it from 
the grievous confusion into which 
it has fallen. The aphorism of 
Montaigne is full of truth. ‘It is 
not the number of men, but the 
number of good men that gives the 
advantage in war.’ To close with 
the words of a French soldier,! who 
has recently stepped nobly forward 
to proclaim the abuses which exist 
in the French army: ‘In these days 
mystery is impossible. We know to- 
day or we shall know to-morrow ; 
this is the law of the age. Those 
armies will act most wisely which, 
laying their cards on the table, sub- 
mit their ways and means to the 


most open discussion.’ 


’ General Trochu, /’ Armée francaise en 1867. 
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TOT a few of our readers will 
| remember how they became 
first acquainted with mythology, 
chiefly through the perusal of 
Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. 
That venerable work gives summa- 
ries of the legends and fables scat- 
tered throughout the works of 
poets and annalists of long past 
ages, ina form which, if not par- 
ticularly attractive in itself, is still 
sufficiently complete to furnish the 
information once most likely to be 
required for reproduction, and suf- 
ficiently amusing to induce a school- 
boy, generally, to spend, or waste, 
a good deal of time upon it. Let 
all honour be done to this old 
friend. The cup that he proffers 
has at least been filled from real 
cisterns, however far these may lie 
from the pure fountain. That once 
sent forth an unsullied spring, des- 
tined indeed to pass beneath the 
ground, to become stained, and 
mingled, and burthened, but always 
retaining a sparkle of its original 
brightness, never quite losing the 
life and vigour it had from the 
first. The vitality with which old 
mythology is imbued seems indeed 
imperishable. Even those parts of 
it which are repulsive, somehow or 
other, repel us not exactly like 
other things from which we turn 
away indignant or disgusted. 

This is perhaps partly because 
the mind is fresh when it receives 
its first impressions and rather 
dwells on the romantic adventures 
and marvellous feats of heroes and 
heroines, than cares closely to in- 
vestigate character, or call in ques- 
tion morality: but, besides this, 
real and truly human as some of 
the personages presented to us are, 
there is always the feeling that we 
are, when in their company, partly 
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in a world of shadows. A ‘ Deus 
ex machina’ is perpetually destroy- 
ing any illusion that may be steal- 
ing overus. We cannot care much 
for the result of a fight in which, 
at a critical moment, the combatant 
who is being beaten is carried off 
inacloud. Ares, who roars aloud, 
does not command our sympathy, 
so he cannot keep ovr respect. He 
is not a god ; heis only an animated 
shape. Aphrodite is faithless to 
Hephestus: but such an unsub- 
stantial creature causes us even less 
distress than she seems to have 
caused her much enduring lord. 
It is very different when the Moor 
is in his agony of doubt, or Gui- 
nevere in her agony of remorse. 

But why is it that, for all this, 
we cannot read the tales of old 
mythology quite as fables? Why 
is it that they dwell so unforgotten 
in the mind; that they are looked 
upon as part of a precious heir- 
loom; that they exercise a spell 
which seemsas powerful on this gene- 
ration as on former ones, and likely 
to be as strong on our sons’ sons as 
upon ourselves? We believe three 
reasons may be given. First, their 
beauty ; secondly, the fact that they 
have become inextricably interwo- 
ven with some of the most deeply 
moving dramas of veal life that ever 
unfolded themselves to poets taught 
by instinct and observation and 
knowledge ; and thirdly and chiefly, 
the real truths which lie at the 
root of them all. Now, as to their 
beauty, we have been told within 
the last few years that we may 


Dwell upon a word until the word 
Becomes a wonder. 


And truly there are some words, 
especially some names, that we 
may dwell upon with as little 


question and answer, by the Rev. George 


W. Cox, M.A., late Scholar of University College, Oxford. 
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weariness as we feel in listening to 
the sea-ripple, or the murmur in a 
shell, till they become indeed a 
wonder to us, like a bar of most 
witching music. Most likely we 
have all had our favourites ; but, to 
take two or three not quite at 
hazard. Niobe, Calypso, Endymion, 
Andromache: surely that man is 
to be pitied as wanting a sense who 
does not feel the melody in names 
like these. Or take Idalia, Paphos, 
Ithaca, Phoenicia. A charmed re- 
gion is peopled for us with charm- 
ing shapes, and a wonderful felicity, 
as perhaps we think at first, has 
assigned to each, whereby it may be 
known, a name whose sound is as 
sweet to the ear as that which it 
represents is delightful to the eyes. 

Poets seem to feel this deeply. 
How perpetually Ginone calls upon 
Ida! How lovingly Virgil dwells 
upon Euridice! surely not only that 
the replication of an echo may be 
embodied in his verse. And then 
what a chain it is on which our 
pearls are strung! The infinitely 
flexible Ionic, the pure and polished 
Attic dialects, furnish all that we 
can conceive to be wished for to 
make a beautiful thing more beau- 
tiful; and Latin poetry, with all 
its majesty, has also a softness and 
a sweetness that make it scarcely 
less alluring than Greek. 

It is not then a thing to won- 
der at that men are ever going 
back, as to an inexhaustible well, 
to these old tales; and even when 
they are stripped of their chief or- 
nament, when they have to be told 
in a language which, however great, 
is not capable of all the wonders 
that can be worked in language by 
some called dead, it is strange how 
little they lose, or perhaps we ought 
tosay, how much they retain of their 
native grace. A Greek legend well 
written, with here and there some 
potent adjective blossoming into a 
whole sentence, instead of being 
expressed by some awkward and 
unnatural compound, is as pretty a 
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piece of composition as can well be 
found, And the best of it is that 
from admiring involuntarily, one 
may be led to remember insensibly ; 
and the things learned without a 
conscious effort are least likely ever 
to be forgotten. 

A little manual of mythology just 
now before us has provoked this 
exordium. Before saying anything 
more of the causes, besides their 
beauty, that make the themes which 
it treats of so very attractive, we 
are bound to say that most sincere 
gratitude is due to the author of 
this book. 

Its form of question and answer 
is sure not to find favour with 
many ; and, indeed, only one reason 
can have induced Mr. Cox to choose, 
or have justified him in choosing, 
this form. But then that reason is 
a most excellent one. The book is 
meant for use and instruction, not 
merely for reading; and perhaps 
very few readers of these words 
cannot testify how indelibly certain 
dates or events seem to be impressed 
on their memory, merely because 
they were learned as a task, and 
acquired at a fixed time to furnish 
an answer to fixed questions. Still 
it cannot be denied that there is 
something very repelling about the 
question and answer form. It splits 
up a narrative so much ; it inter- 
feres with the course of action, and 
interrupts the attention in a most 
unwelcome way. Were there any 
means of avoiding it, let it be 
avoided by all means. But expe- 
rience, we fear, decides that the 
useful must, sometimes at least, be 
preferred to the pleasant; and we 
must be thankful that it is now and 
then possible to combine the two ; 
for when once educational books are 
robbed of all attraction, when his- 
tories are meagre and dry compen- 
diums, with no single spark of spirit 
or enthusiasm in their composition, 
just as though they were the work 
of registering automatons, when the 
mere outline of a legend has to be 
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remembered, shorn of all its adorn- 
ments,—we have it in our power to 
put in the hands of our youth (and 
we too often do so) that which will 
make him inevitably hate books, 
and abhor authors, and carefully 
eschew poetry, wondering what in 
the world certain dreamers can find 
in it. It is possible, however, in a 
very few paragraphs to put forth 
specimens of a lucid style, clear and 
unaffected, not overloaded with pon- 
derous epithets, but not leaving out 
those that are best fit to characterise 
@ person or a place; and it is just 
this kind of thing which makes us 
feel whether or no an author loves 
his subject. If he does not, it is not 
likely that he will awaken the 
slightest interest in his reader ; if he 
does, the chances are that he will 
carry us away with him. Take the 
following (Manual of Mythology, 
p- 107): 

What next happened to him (Odysseus) ? 

On coming to himself, he heard the merry 
voices of girls, who were playing on the 
beach, while the clothes which they washed 
were drying. They were maidens who had 
come with Nausikea, the beautiful daughter 
of King Alkenous and his wife Arete. Gui- 
ded by her, Odysseus came to her father’s 
palace, which stood in a glorious garden, 
where the leaves never faded, and the fruits 
glistened on the branches the whole year 
round. But more lovely than all was 
Nausikea, in her gentleness and purity. 
Here Odysseus was kindly tended, and the 
king offered him his daughter as a wife; 
but Odysseus had only one longing, which 
was once more to see Penelope after his 
long absence of twenty years, and so he 
was brought in a Phoakian ship to the shore 
of Ithaca, where he landed alone, and in 
disguise. 


Or, for the explanation of a myth, 
see the following (page 105) : 


As the sun looks on the dew early in 
the morning, so Kephalos wins the love 
of Procris in early youth, while the love of 
the dawn for the sun is changed into jea- 
lousy of Eos for Procris. But each dew-drop 
reflects the sun, and Procris was thus said 
to grant her love to Kephalos, who, though 
changed, is still the same. She is smitten 
by the spear of Artemis, which represents 
the rays of the sun, as it gains strength and 
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dries up the dew. Kephalos causes her 
death against his will, while she lingers in 
a thicket (a place where the dew lingers 
longest), just as Phebus loves Daphne, and 
Orpheus is parted from Euridike. Having 
slain his bride, Kephalos must journey 
westwards, like Heracles, Perseus, and other 
heroes. Like them he toils for others, and 
like them he dies in the far west after his 
work is done. 


Mr. Cox has evidently a firm 
belief that in almost all the old 
myths and tales we are to find a his- 
tory of the course and operations of 
the sun. He has traced, with very 
great minuteness here and there, 
the parallel lines in which the truth 
and its shadow seem to run. ‘To 
enter into all the questions involved 
would demand, not merely a review 
of this little book, but a careful 
examination of the works on which 
it is built up. And this would re- 
quire that we should reopen con- 
troversies that many consider set- 
tled, or pursue some that seem likely 
to go on forever. There cannot be 
any doubt that the careful and con- 
scientious work of men like Pro- 
fessor Max Miller has placed very 
much of old mythology in a quite 
new light, and has furnished us 
with a key for the solution of many 
strange and repulsive, and hitherto 
unintelligible stories. But, how- 
ever we may go on pedetentim, we 
find it difficult to accept without 
doubt and very considerable hesita- 
tion all the ingenious interpretations 
offered to us. The strange corre- 
spondence that there is between 
Indian and Norse and Greek and 
Roman mythology is, of course, 
however startling, therefore all the 
more instructive, and suggestive, 
and encouraging to further research; 
nor do we wish to deny that there 
is much more than mere plausibility 
in the system which refers so much 
all to one central idea. But it is no 
easy thing to part with a sort of 
conviction that Odysseus, or idipus, 
must at some time or other have 
lived as men. It is not quite suffi- 
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cient for us to be told that the Greek 
believed so too. Of course he did. 
But even the imagination of a Greek 
was not boundless. We cannot read 
the @dipus Rex or Colonceeus without 
a lingering fancy that in some age 
there had been dark deeds and mys- 
terious crimes, and fearful revela- 
tions of unsuspected truths. And 
who can persuade himself that the 
dying (Edipus, tended by Antigone, 
is indeed only the setting sun with 
a soft cloud near him as his light is 
extinguished ? 

When a myth has become com- 
pletely a truth to us, we find it 
all but impossible to draw the line 
at which the truth ends and the 
myth begins. And indeed, what- 
ever may be the real origin of such 
myths, they are little but beautiful 
fancies till they have become mixed 
up with the working of human pas- 
sions in human hearts. Their 
beauty is great, but it depends for 
its life upon the power it has upon 
men through their humanity. We 
maintain that Homer and Sophocles 
might have been forgotten, or at all 
events been somewhat disregarded 
by this time, unless we found in 
them (and it is in them, and will 
be in them to find so long as men 
are born), the very things that 
astound usin Shakespeare. We find 
men and women painted in such 
colours that they live before us; 
and this not merely through graphic 
descriptions of life-like incidents, 
but through the unveiling of the 
inner being, the tracing of motiy es, 
and the working of all passions ; 
through the unmistakable touch of 
hands that make us feel how they 
were ever on the springs of men’s 
hearts. Of course it is not impos- 
sible that there may have been no- 
thing but the myth for the great 
creative spirit of the poet to build 
upon: it may have been enough for 
him to have the mere outline of 
what he at least believed to have 
been done and felt by fellow-crea- 
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tures of his own. Still the question 
will reeur—Can it be ? 

But leaving the question respect- 
ing the amount of truth and fable 
in stories which have, at all events, 
one kind of truth in them—truth 
to nature—we may observe that the 
history of mythology is most deeply 
interesting to us, as unfolding the 
development of religious feeling. 
There lies beneath it all the working 
of the ignorant, but half-awakened 
understanding. The beings whom 
men called gods they did not reve- 
rence as gods indeed. Their frailties, 
their passions, their vices, are too 
freely dealt with to suffer us to be- 
lieve that men could dream of them 
as powers infinitely greater and 
better than themselves. Yet they 
reared altars to them, and offered 
sacrifices, and revered, we believe, 
the attribute, not the person. It is 
touching, as well as instructive, to 
find that blind feeling after God that 
will show itself. It is the Deity, not 
a deity that is sought for. Some- 
thing, they knew not what, they 
must have to appeal to; not the 
Zeus they knew, though Zeus was 
the only name they could give him. 
‘ Zeus, whate’er he be,’ the s supreme, 
the all-powerful. 

This is wonderfully brought out 
in the Agamemnon. The chorus, 
worshipping, it is true, it knew not 
what, still must worship something 
beyond what it knew as yet: and it 
gives the name of the highest 
recognised power to the Power 
which it feels to be, and cannot be- 
hold, and yet cannot but believe in 
and trust in. Cf. Aisch. Ag. 154 
sqq. 

Zevs, doris wor éoriv, ei rbd” ad- 
Te pldov KekAnueva, 

TOUTS viv mMpooevverw, 

obk Exw mMporekdoa 

TavT emorabuamevos 

mwAhy Aids, 


We must repeat that real thanks 
are due to an author who puts in 
such a pleasant form the things 
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which we are unwise not to teach our 
children. Many as the advantages 
may be, which some will doubtless 
reap, from the greater attention 
given to modern languages, natural 
sciences, &c. in our best schools, 
there are amongst us a few old- 
fashioned enough and conservative 
enough to believe that for the great 
majority these things ought to come 
afterwards. A boy “who has worked 
well at his Latin grammar and 
verbs in yu, however little he may 
have made of them, will be none 
the worse prepared to understand 
the structure of plants. Modern 
history with its bewildering volu- 
minousness, and its mass of docu- 
mentary evidence, will not be grap- 
pled with the worse for a previous 
training in the simple and pleasant 
narratives of Thucydides and He- 
rodotus. Very little of the best 
poetry can be appreciated, and some 
of it cannot be understood, without 
a certain familiarity with old my- 
thology. We earnestly recommend 


our readers to examine not only the 
little work under discussion, but 


also Mr. Cox’s other works,—his 
Tales of the Gods and Heroes, his 
Tales of Thebes and Argos, and of 
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the great Persian War. We cannot 
refrain from giving a specimen of 
this last : 


Then Xerxes, in great joy, sent Hydames 
with his men from the camp as the daylight 
died away. And all night long they fol- 
lowed the path Anopewa, with the moun- 
tains of A2ta on the right and the hills of 
Trachis on the left. The day was dawning 
when they reached the peak of the moun- 
tain, and then the thousand hoplites of the 
Phokians were keeping watch and guarding 
the pathway, for they had charged them. 
selves with this task of their own free will. 
While the Persians were climbing the hill, 
the Phokians knew not of their coming, for 
the whole hill was covered with oak trees ; 
but they knew what had happened when 
the Persians reached the summit. Not a 
breath of wind was stirring, and they heard 
the trampling of their feet as they trod on 
the fallen oak leaves. At once they started 
up, and before they had well put on their 
arms, the barbarians were upon them. But 
the Persians were frightened as they saw 
men making ready to fight, for Hydames 
had not thought to meet any ; but when he 
learnt from Ephialtes that these were not 
the Lacedemonians, he drew out his men 
for battle. And the Phokians, covered with 
a shower of arrows, fell back to the highest 
ground, because they thought that the Per- 
sians were coming chiefly against them; 
and there they made ready to fight and die. 
But the Persians, taking no more heed of 
them, hastened with all speed down the 
hili, 
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THE CHURCH AND LAND 
ESPITE the Reform Bill and its 


unknown issues, the attention 
of Parliament and of reflecting per- 
sons has been much directed to 
Ireland this year. After agitating 
Irish society to its depths, and fal- 
sifying the idle vapouring of parti- 
sans who ridiculed it as a Whig 
myth, the Fenian conspiracy broke 
out last March; and though the 
struggle at once collapsed, the Go- 
vernment has by its acts belied the 
thoughtless jest of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, that Fenianism is 
an absurd movement, like the dan- 
cing manias of the middle ages. The 
liberties of Ireland have been again 
suspended, and that for a consider- 
able time ; authority there depends 
on the army ; and the sapient offi- 
cials who proclaimed their Tory 
trust in the peaceableness of the 
nation, have since asserted that ter- 
rible examples were necessary to 
extinguish Irish rebellion. Few 
now will doubt Lord Kimberley’s 
statement, that in Leinster, Mun- 
ster, and even Connaught, the pea- 
santry sympathised with the Fenians, 
if not actively not less certainly ; 
and society in Ireland, it is felt, is 
divided into a loyal class and a 
people full of the elements of dis- 
affection. The Irish difficulty has 
thus reappeared as menacing and 
portentous as ever; and the ques- 
tion, how far it may be attributed 
to the relations of Church and State 
in Ireland, and to the territorial 
arrangements of the country, has 
again provoked a good deal of dis- 
cussion. The press, during the last 
few months, has teemed with pub- 
lications on these subjects; and, 
while apologies more or less able 
have been made for the Irish Estab- 
lishment, for the most part by cler- 
gymen within it, and it has been 
condemned in no measured terms 
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By James Godkin. 


QUESTION IN IRELAND. 


by several independent writers, Lord 
Dufferin and Mr. Butt respectively 
have, on different sides, put forward 
brilliantly their views on the landed 
system of Ireland. The unpretend- 
ing volume before us,! the latest 
contribution of this class, induces 
us briefly to review these questions. 
It has attracted our notice, not on 
account of its ability or the beauty 
of its language, for in these parti- 
culars it is deficient, but because it 
abounds in valuable facts, the accu- 
racy of which is beyond dispute; 
and in this way it supplies material 
in a special manner for an impartial 
judgment. Mr. Godkin, no doubt, 
arrives at conclusions, but his book 
is essentially one of premises, com- 
piled with real industry and care, 
and that is the reason we dwell 
upon it. 

Mr. Godkin naturally places the 
question of the position of the 
churches in Ireland before that of 
her landed system, for it is the first 
in chronology and perhaps in im- 
portance. He begins properly with 
a sketch of the history of the Irish 
churches; this being necessary to 
understand the subject, especially 
since the Irish Establishment claims 
to be the true and sole representa- 
tive of the primitive Christianity of 
the island. This sketch is borrowed 
chiefly from Dr. Todd, a divine of 
real learning and candour, who has 
devoted much time and thought to 
this matter ; and we believe it to be 
in the main trustworthy. Chris- 
tianity made its way in Ireland 
about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, under the auspices of one who, 
although surrounded by a misty 
halo of legend and fiction, was evi- 
dently a remarkable missionary. St. 
Patrick preached the good tidings 
to barbarian septs of pagan Celts ; 
he accommodated his teaching to 
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their wants and ideas ; and the true 
faith made its way among them by 
the slow process of moral conversion. 
Christianity, planted in this manner, 
— itself by a natural growth 
to the forms of life existing around ; 
and the religious societies founded 
by the saint engrafted themselves on 
the clan system, and bore a striking 
resemblance to it. The primitive 
Church that Ireland knew, in con- 
stitution as well as in doctrine, was 
very different from the august es- 
tablishments of the Empire or the 
feudal monarchies. It had no regu- 
lar central government, and it was 
nothing like a national estate, such 
ideas being unknown in the island ; 
its bishops had no diocesan autho- 
rity and no settled hierarchy be- 
low them, and it was not established, 
as it were, in the land, for it was 
without tithes and a parochial 
system. This Church, in fact, was 
an aggregate of churches that had 
grown up with the different septs, 
and represented their rude exis- 
tence; it was ruled after a similar 
fashion, held its lands by a like kind 
of tenure, and in its branches was 
only connected by a loose and un- 
certain bond of union. 

This description shows how essen- 
tially different the constitution of 
the old Church of Ireland was from 
that of the modern Establishment, 
and how idle it is to represent the 
one as the real original of the other. 
The coalition of Christian septs, 
without a national position or cha- 
racter, without a regularly gradu- 
ated hierarchy and a territorial epis- 
copate and clergy, had no resem- 
blance to the present institution, of 
which these are very prominent fea- 
tures. There existed, too, an inter- 
nal distinction far more important 
than the external; the spirit and 
life of the two Churches were as dif- 
ferent as their organisation and form. 
To men formed by the ecclesiastical 
system of the middle ages and the 
orthodoxy of Rome, the old Irish 
Church may have seemed barba- 
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rous; its loose anarchy was con- 
demned by minds accustomed to 
feudalism and the civil law; but it 
grew up with the national growth; 
it harmonised with the usages of 
the people; it was in accord with 
their tastes and sentiments. ‘ It 
was not,’ Dr. Todd re 2arks, signifi. 
cantly, ‘looked upon as coming ‘from 
foreigners, or as representing the 
manners and civilisation of a foreign 
nation. It was endowed by the 
chieftains without any foreign aid; 
its priests and bishops were, many 
of them, descendants of the ancient 
kings ; it was supplied with priests 
and prelates by the people them- 
selves.’ Its development was in 
short natural, and accordingly it had 
a vital power; and, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the world, its ser- 
vices to Christianity were great and 
lasting. In the face of these things, 
is it not mockery to identify the 
Irish Establishment with the primi- 
tive Church of the Irish people ? 
The old Irish Church seems to 
have suffered much from the inroads 
of the Danish invaders, and to have 
fallen into lamentable disorder about 
the middle of the eleventh century. 
It received, however, its deadliest 
blow from the Norman Conquest, 
which in some degree must be consi- 
dered as a crusade planned by Rome 
against a heterodox communion. 
This event completely changed the 
position of the old Irish Church in 
the island, and in its consequences 
led, in fact, to the present ecclesias- 
tical settlement of Ireland. The 
Norman colonists and their English 
successors discouraged everywhere 
the primitive Church, as identified 
with the clan system; within the 
limits their swords had won they 
established the Anglo-Norman 
Church, as it had been founded 
before in England ; and as in theory 
they ruled all Ireland, they treated 
this as the national Church, and any 
other as heretical and hostile. Ire- 
land was divided into sees and 
parishes; Anglo-Norman bishops 
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were settled in the land; a regular 
spiritual hierarchy was set up; 

tithes and a territorial clergy fol- 

lowed; the ecclesiastical estate of 

the conquerors was surrounded by 

great external pomp ; and the priest- 

hood and worship of the conquered 

were, if not proscribed, at least dis- 

countenanced. Two Churches were 

thus set beside each other; the one 

that of the English Pale, the other 

that of the aboriginal people; the 

one representing the power of a 

caste, the other the love of a van- 

quished race ; and though each was 

in communion with Rome, they were 

always at bitter feud with each 

other. During the four centuries 

after the Conquest, the Church of 
the Pale, though by law national, 

was confined in fact to the parts of 
the country in the occupation of the 

English settlers; and throughout 

the territory still held by the clans 
the old Church of the nation flou- 
rished, although contemned and 
often assailed. It is curious to see 
that even in those days the Church 
of the Pale showed, in its character, 
the results of violence and injustice ; 
its clergy was arrogant and spiri- 
tually worthless; whereas, though 
sunk in ignorance and superstition, 
the aboriginal Church gave some 
proofs of energy. 

At the Reformation, the Church 
of the Pale went the way of that 
of the mother country, and after 
several religious changes, became 
Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. 
We shall not discuss the disputed 
question—on the solution of which 
some Irish divines believe the fate of 
the Establishment hangs—whether 
at this juncture the Irish episcopate 
conformed to the Protestant doc- 
trines, and by some mystery of 
spiritual succession, made the Es- 
tablishment in its essence the same 
as the primitive Church of the 
Irish people. Within the Pale, the 
bishops went over, and, though this 

is doubtful, some bishops outside it, 
whether honestly or not it is im- 
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possible to say, the prelates of Ire- 
land, as it would appear, having 

been for a considerable time de- 

pendant upon the royal supremacy. 

But beyond the Pale, in the land 

of the septs, no impression was 

made on the old Church: the priest- 

hood remained in communion with 

Rome, and the people continued, as 

before, Catholic. In this manner, 

the Church of the Pale was trans- 

formed into the Irish Establish- 

ment, the old Irish Church retain- 

ing its faith; and the strife of 
religion was now added to that of 
race in the two communions. In 
the disastrous wars of the sixteenth 

century the Establishment extended 
its limits, as Lreland was overrun 
by fresh swarms of Englishmen; 
and it was planted at last in the 
whole land, when the whole land 
had been thoroughly subjugated. 
Meantime, the old Irish Church 
followed the destinies of the abo- 
riginal race; it sympathised with 
their frequent rebellions; and it 
was involved with them in acommon 
ruin, stripped of its wealth, and 
exposed to proscription. When 
James I. ascended the throne, Ire- 
land had two churches within her 
borders, whose fate presented a 
strange contrast: the one, that of 
a conquering colony, representing 
the spirit and passions of conquest, 
and the only recognised ecclesias- 
tical estate, although the church of 
a mere caste; the other, that ofa 
vanquished nation, embodying its 
dearest traditions and hopes, and 
despoiled by the sword of all it 
possessed, although the church of 
the mass of the people. These 
communions of course were bitter 
enemies, and in religion were widely 
separated, the Establishment being 
intensely Protestant—the old Irish 
Church fanatically Romanist. 

From this period, the modern 
history of the Irish Establishment, 
and its antagonist, the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church of Ireland, may be 
said to have its real commencement. 
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The fortunes of the Establishment 
were those of the dominant race, 
which, reign after reign, increased 
its hold on the Irish soil, appro- 
priating it by confiscation and the 
sword, and gradually driving out 
the native possessors. Its power, 
its wealth, and its security increased 
with those of the colony from Eng- 
land: it advanced, as it were, with 
the march of the settlers ; its sacred 
insignia were made the banners of 
the alien garrison that kept down 
the island. Nor was it only the 
appanage of a class, participating in 
what it gained, sharing its ascen- 
dancy, and placed high in the 
councils of the State: an absolute 
supremacy was assured to the Es- 
tablishment by laws that proscribed 
every other religion. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies no other church in Ireland 
was tolerated; and while a code of 
inhuman severity held the Irish 
Catholics in miserable subjection, 
even the dissenting sects were ex- 
posed to disabilities. And yet all 
this material splendour, and all this 
exclusive and sinister power, were 
destined only to meet discomfiture. 
The Establishment, associated in 
the minds of the mass of the people 
with unrelenting conquest, and 
identified with an alien rule, re- 
mained the church of a class only— 
the descendants of the conquerors 
and settlers. It lost even a great 
many of these by reason of the neglect 
of its ministers; and it failed com- 
pletely to bring within its sphere 
any portion whatever of the native 
race, who viewed it with just dislike 
and suspicion. Nay, regarded only 
as the church of a caste, it was 
an essentially bad institution: its 
secure ascendancy destroyed its 
energy ; its entire dependence upon 
the State made it a tool of power, 
and full of corruption ; its clergy, 
placed in a false position, were 
usually arrogant, ignorant, and care- 
less; the very divinity preached 
from its pulpits was bigoted, narrow, 
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barren, and intolerant. History 
cannot show a more striking ex. 
ample of the folly of propagating a 
faith by the sword—of the natural 
result that awaits an attempt to 
promote Christianity by unchristian 
means. 

The Roman Catholic Church 
of Ireland had a very different 
history. From the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth century, it was the 
object of the continual hatred and 
jealousy of England and her settlers 
in Ireland. Despoiled by Elizabeth, 
it was exposed by James I. to 
severe persecution; it felt the tender 
mercies of Strafford; it was struck 
down by the sword of Cromwell ; 
it was distrusted even by the two 
last Stuarts, although they sym- 
pathised with its doctrines. After 
the Revolution of 1688, it was sub- 
jected to a penal code which aimed 
directly at its extirpation ; its priest- 
hood were proscribed as outlaws ; 
the exercise of its rites was for- 
bidden ; and the mass of the people 
in communion with it were thrust 
out of the pale of society. During 
all this period, too, it was assailed 
by the English and Protestant in- 
terest in Ireland, who beheld in it 
their natural foe; and the whole 
power of an aristocracy of conquest 
was brought to bear against its 
growth and influence. What it 
suffered during the seventeenth cen- 
tury from Cromwell’s settlers and 
their descendants, and how in the 
eighteenth it was treated by the 
dominant oligarchy in the Irish 
Parliament, we need not enlarge 
upon here. Suffice it to say, that 
it was under the ban of opinion and 
usage as well as of law: despised, 
trampled on, and openly insulted. 
And yet this church, proscribed as 
it was, lost none of its moral and 
spiritual power, and retained its 
hold on the Irish nation. Long 
after the country had been subdued, 
and the last chieftain had sullenly 
submitted, the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland confronted Eng- 
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land and her colony. The Irish 
priesthood were foremost among 
the Confederates of 1641: they 
were the leaders of the insurrection 
of 1688; for many years after they 
were a thorn in the side of the go- 
vernments of the House of Hanover. 
The fallen nationality of Ireland, in 
short, found a representative in her 
ancient Church ; and notwithstand- 
ing all it encountered, that Church 
still gathered within its fold the 
great body of the Irish people. 
Persecution, cruelty, and exclu- 
sion from citizenship could not 
shake their allegiance to it; nay, 
they strengthened it by the "moral 
law which binds men to the faith 
for which they suffer. 

Thus, until the beginning of this 
century, the Establishme mt and the 
Roman Catholic Church retained, 
in all respects unchanged, the cha- 
racter originally impr essed upon 
them. The one remained the in- 
stitution of a caste, a type of con- 
quest, ascendancy, and oppression ; 
the other was the Church of a con- 


quered people, embodying its tra- 
ditions, and possessing its affections. 


The vast ecclesiastical monopoly, 
too, though materially strong, was 
morally weak; the despoiled Church 
was thriving in penury. Mean- 
while, other’ religious communions 
had gradually found a place in 
Ireland, and their history deserves 
# moment’s attention. After the 
confiscation and plantation of Ulster, 
a continuous stream of immigrants 
from Scotland was poured into the 
north of Ireland. They brought 
with them the faith of Knox; and 
in this manner large colonies of 
Presbyterians were settled in Dow n, 
Londonderry, and Antrim. The 
new comers and their descendants, 
although professing a kindred Pro- 
testantism and hating Popery with 
equal hatred, received but little 
favour from those at the head of 
the dominant Establishment ; and, 
strange to say, instead of being 
welcomed as allies against a com- 


mon enemy, were subjected long to 
unjust disabilities. The Irish Pres- 
byterians were persecuted by Straf- 
ford; they were discountenanced 
by the later Stuarts; they were 
restricted in the exercise of their 
religion by the High Church Tories 
in the reign of Anne; and though 
in the time of the first Georges they 

enjoyed practically comparative 
toleration, they were still by law 
exposed to penalties. It was not 
until about eighty years ago that 
they were allowed real freedom of 
worship ; and even then they were 
not exempted from some galling 
marks of inferiority. And yet 
during this whole period, though 
they flagged like others in the last 
century, the Presbyterian churches 
in Ireland displayed considerable 
power and vitality. Having a 
real root in the affection of their 
flocks, they retained and even 
increased their congregations with- 
in the districts where they were 
first planted; and certainly they 
were the best representatives of 
living and genuine Protestantism 
in Ireland. As for the other Irish 
dissenting communions, they were 
never considerable in importance or 
numbers; and it is not necessary to 
enlarge upon them. 

We may pass briefly over the 
history of the churches in Ireland 
during this century. They have 
felt the influence of this age in their 
relations with each other and the 
State, and yet they remain essen- 
tially the same. ‘The revenues of 
the Establishment have been cur- 
tailed ; its episcopate has been 
largely reduced; and its clergy 
have improved very much in piety, 
assiduity, and learning. In the 
Maynooth grant the Roman Catho- 
lic Church receives a small annuity 
from the State ; it is allowed perfect 
religious liberty ; and its prelates 
and priesthood are no longer sub- 


jectto social and political oppression. 


On the other hand the Regium Do- 
num to the Presbyterian Churches 
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has been increased ; they also are 
completely free ; and their ministry 
are very much respected. These 
changes, however, are only super- 
ficial ; they have not altered the 
real nature and position of the 
churches in Ireland. The Estab- 
lishment still bears on its front the 
traces of its origin in conquest; it is 
still the church of a mere class, in 
numbers about an eighth of the 
nation ; it still monopolises the 
Church property of Ireland ; sec- 
tarian in fact, it is in law national. 
And though its spiritual influence 
has augmented, it is still full 

anomalies and abuses ; it still suffers 
from its false position ; and it has 
completely failed to draw into its 
fold the great body of the Irish 
people. The Roman Catholic 
Church, again, still embodies the 
history ‘of the past; it is the loved 
Church of a conquered race; it 
remains despoiled of its ancient 
wealth ; it is tolerated by the State, 
but has the heart of the nation. 
The allegiance of its devoted flock 


—five sixths of the people—is un- 


diminished; and since it has been 
free from persecution, its spiritual 
power has been greatly strength- 
ened, its organisation recast and 
improved, and its life and energy, if 
possible, quickened, The old dis- 
tinctions thus exist at this hour; 
and it is idle to suppose that the 
old feud between these churches 
and their communions is not deep 
in the hearts of men, though it does 
not break out in open hostility. 
As for the Presbyterian churches of 
Treland they are in a flourishing 
state; they are filled with a real 
Protestant spirit; and their con- 
gregations, within a limited space, 
are not very much less in numbers 
than the widely disseminated mem- 
bers of the Establishment. 

Now on what grounds of right or 
expediency is this system continued 
in Ireland? Why does the State 
charge itself with the odium of 
prolonging evil memories of the 
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past, and keeping alive the animo. 
sities of conquest by leaving the 
churches of Ireland as they are? 
Why is the Establishment allowed 
to possess the whole ecclesiastical 
property of the nation for the bene. 
fit of a mere fraction of it, while 
the Church of the people sees its 
rival in the enjoyment of what was 
once its own, and is abandoned to 
their voluntary charity? The ar. 
guments by which it is sought to 
defend this extraordinary wrong 
and absurdity show only that the 
attempt is hopeless. The Irish 
Establishment, it is said, is the 
same as the Church of St. Patrick: 
the Roman Catholic Church is a 
mere modern intrusion of the Pope; 
and therefore the State must up- 
hold the one, and must utterly dis- 
regard the other, no matter what 
their relations with the nation! 
False history here meets false 
logic ; untruth and inconsequence 
vie with each other. Then the 
Establishment was guaranteed by 
the Union, and consequently cannot 
be interfered with now, an instance 
of the same double vice, for no gua- 
~antee of the kind exists; and if it 
did it could not affect the all-con- 
trolling authority of Parliament. 
But the Established Churches of 
England and Ireland are by law 
united, and are so identified that 
both must be sustained together; 
to attack the one is to undermine 
the other. To this we reply that 
law and fact are here unhappily in 
contradiction ; the United Churches 
are so utterly different with refe- 
rence to their position in the State, 
that it is impossible to urge the 
same reasons against them. As for 
the plea that because the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland, regard being 
had to the three kingdoms, are in 
a minority in point of numbers, 
their Church therefore should be 
left as it is, this is, again, bad reason- 
ing, and perilous too, if we look back 
athistoricalanalogies; it was pressed 
by Laud and his school against the 
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Scotch, with what issues we need 
not mention. The assertion that, 
forty years ago, the continuance of 
the present ecclesiastical system of 
[reland was part of a solemn bar- 
gain made by Irish Catholics for 
their emancipation is obviously, 
like the Union guarantee, of no 
avail to effect this question ; in 
fact, it is only made by those who 
delight in dwelling on ‘ Popish 
perfidy.” 

On this question, in fact, three 
arguments only have even a sem- 
blance of pli ausibili ity. Those who 
think that the State is bound to 
encourage a religion in a peculiar 
form, and to discountenance every 
other form of it, may contend that 
the Irish Establishment should be 
upheld, whatever the results, and 
the Roman Catholic Church left in 
its present condition. But putting 
aside the obvious reply that this 
theory leads to persecution, and 
cannot, therefore, be now enter- 
tained, is it not clear that, in the 
British empire, the State sets it at 
nought in practice ? When Scot- 
land has her Established Kirk ; 
when, in Canada, we endow Catho- 
licism; nay, when in Ireland we 
subsidise Maynooth, it is useless to 
pray in aid a principle, in fact 
abandoned by English statesmen. 
Moreover, even upon this theory, 
the existing state of things is inde- 
fensible ; for experience has proved 
that Protestantism in Ireland has 
not been promoted by the Estab- 
lishment, and that, in spite of dis- 
couragement by the State, Catho- 
licism is intensely loved by the 
people. Again, it is said that the 
[rish Establishment, although the 
Church of a small minority, has 
nevertheless an imme nscinfluence by 
diffusing enlightenment and civili- 
sation; and that if it were inter- 
fered with, the country would decline 
and Catholicism be more ‘ super- 
stitious than ever, and more per- 
nicious in its general tendencies.’ 
To this it seems enough, in reply, 
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to point to the history of that 
Kstablishment ; as a spiritual power 
it has done little good; it has not 
increased—we believed ‘it has les- 
sened—any benefit Protestantism 
has been to Ireland ; it is untrue to 
suppose that it has the least hold 
on the great body of the Irish peo- 
ple, who dislike it as an alien and 
an enemy. In fact, history we 
think demonstrates that the Estab- 
lishment has been on the whole a 
conductor of influences fatal to the 
welfare of Ireland. 

But the Establishment is not ‘a 
practical grievance ;’ it is a charge 
on lands three fourths of which be- 
long to those in communion with 
it; it holds its property by an old 
legal title. Such has been during 
the last three months the plea in 
the mouths of prelates and states- 
men who uphold things as they are 
in Ireland. Now, if by the term 
‘practical grievance’ it be meant 
that the Fenians have not put for- 
ward the Irish Establishment as an 
irreparable wrong, nay more, that 
the mass of the Irish peasantry 
dwell on other causes of discontent, 
we admit the proposition in this 
sense. But it appears strange that 
the ills of Ireland are to be esti- 
mated by a Fenian standard ; and 
stranger still that one cause of 
natural complaint is to be disre- 
garded, because unhappily we hear 
of others. The present settlement of 
the churches in Ireland is a practi- 
cal grievance of the plainest kind 
because the Establishment appro- 
priates for a class what should be 
for the use of the nation, and be- 
cause the Church of the mass of 
the people, despoiled in former 
times of its wealth, is now left 
to be supported by them. It is 
moreover in this a most practical 
grievance, that it keeps alive the 
memory of ancient wrongs, and 
perpetuates angry religious animo- 
sities ; and in this point of view the 
State suffers in an equal degree 
at least with the nation. Nor does 
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this state of things fail to produce 
natural and wide-spread discon- 
tent; the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland denounce it, to a 
man, as iniquitous; so do most of 
the educated Catholic laity ; nor is 
the people silent, though we do not 
catch the sound of this ery more 
clearly than others amidst their 
dull but threatening murmurs. As 
for the argument from the owner- 
ship of the lands charged with the 
revenues of the Establishment, this 
assumes that the owners of these 
lands are entitled to the Church 
property of Ireland, and entitled to 
allot it as they please—positions 
palpably untenable and false ; and 
as for the plea of the ancient title 
of the Irish Establishment to its 
endowments, this disregards the 
well known distinction between 
corporate and individual rights. 

If, then, we consider this question, 
apart from apologies such az these, 
from the point of view of modern 
philosophy, what is the case of the 
churches in Ireland? The endow- 
ments of the Irish Establishment, 
the old ecclesiastical wealth of the 
country, are from 600,000/. to 
700,0001, a year; they are appro- 
priated for the exclusive use of 
693,357 persons out of a population 
of nearly six millions. And the 
class for whom this misapplication 
exists, is actually a small minority 
of the rich, who could easily sup- 
port a church for themselves, and 
not any section of the poor, the 
proper objects of an ecclesiastical 
establishment. This compendious 
view of the matter shocks the 
common sense and feelings of men, 
yet it is far from representing its 
injustice. The Establishment, being 
by law national, has a local habita- 
tion in all parts of the island; its 
dioceses and parishes extend every- 
where, whatever the number of 
Church people in them. Three 
dioceses comprise within their 
bounds nearly two thirds of the 
membersof the Church; the remain- 
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ing dioceses divide between them 
the scattered units of the remaining 
third; and a lordly episcopate, a 
large hierarchy, and a great body 
of territorial clergy are kept up for 
this handful of persons, while the 
Church of the people is left to itself. 
In the whole of Munster the mem- 
bers of the Establishment are not 
more than 80,000 souls, in the 
whole of Connaught about 40,000; 
and yet this national institution 
maintains its monopoly of state in 
these provinces, and absorbs all 
the ecclesiastical revenues. In this 
state of things we need not wonder 
that bishops have often nothing to 
do except to fatten upon their sees, 
and apologise for the arrangements 
around them; that the offices of 
many of the dignitaries are nominal; 
that benefices in numerous instances 
are sinecures ; that 199 parishes in 
Ireland have not a single member 
of the Establishment, 575 not more 
than twenty, and 416 not more than 
fifty. 

The elaborate statistics of this 
volume conclusively show what 
kind of hold this national church 
has upon the nation. If the Estab- 
lishment were to succeed anywhere 
we should suppose it would be in 
the province of Ulster, the histori- 
cal seat of Irish Protestantism. Yet 
in Ulster the Roman Catholic 
population exceeds the Protestant 
of all denominations ; and the un- 
established Presbyterian churches 
have more members than the weal- 
thy Establishment, and have far 
more real life and energy. Again, 
we might imagine that in Leinster, 
—the area of the Pale,—the base 
of operations from whence Ireland 
was overrun and colonised,—the 
stronghold of English rule in the 
island,—the Establishment would 
show some fruitful results from its 
long ascendancy and favoured posi- 
tion. Butin the dioceses of Dublin 
and Glendalough its numbers are 
1 out of 6 in the people; in the 
diocese of Kildare 1.out of 7 ; in the 
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diocese of Meath 1 out of 14; in the 
dioceses of Ferns, Leighlin, and 
Ossory, 1 out of 9, 17, and 23 
respectively. The proportion in 
Munster is more humiliating ; the 
average of Churchmen in the ‘united 
dioceses of Cashel, Emly, Water- 
ford, and Lismore, is only 1 in 26 
souls; in the united dioceses of 
Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, about 1 to 
7, 6, and 8; in the dioceses of 
Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, 
about 1 to 20 and 33. In Con- 
naught, including a part of Munster, 
we proceed in a diminishing ratio ; 
in the diocese of Killaloe and its 
adjuncts the numbers are I in 20, 
1 in 25, and 1 in 100; and in the 
celebrated diocese of Tuam,—the 
centre of the new Irish Reforma- 
tion, as it has been called by enthu- 
siastic zealots,—they are just 1 in 
36, not 3 per cent. of the entire 
population. Were we to enter more 
closely into details, we could show 
results even more significant; but 
enough has been said to prove the 
relations of the Establishment with 
the people of Ireland. 

This one grand and decisive 
anomaly, as ‘Mr. Gladstone has 
truly observed, puts out of sight all 
other anomalies connected with the 
Irish Establishment. Yet if we 
consider it not with reference to 
its assumed rank as the Church of 
the nation, but with reference only 
to its own constitution, and the 
spiritual needs of its own com- 
munion, it abounds in absurdities 
and abuses. The instrument of the 
State, and the appurtenance of a 
caste, it has been made use of for 
the ends of the few; its resources 
have never been properly applied 
for the wants of the many among 
its members. It has had a suc- 
cession of prelates and dignitaries 
who have, in some instances, mis- 
appropriated its funds, and in others 
amassed immense fortunes; it has 
contributed largely to the ranks of 
the aristocracy of Protestants in 
Ireland. But its parochial clergy 
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have been, and are, too few in 
number for some of its flocks; the 
rich among them are disproportion- 
ately rich; its curates are wretch- 
edly paid and supported. At this 
moment the Establishment possesses 
a vast array of deans and chapters, 
the hierarchy of extinguished sees, 
who do nothing for the offices they 
enjoy; it has a considerable num- 
ber of ‘unions,’ which should be 
divided into distinct parishes, but 
exist for the use of favoured incum- 
bents ; it is not without pluralities 
and sinecures ; yet among the lower 
orders of its clergy complaints of 
poverty are often justly heard ; in 
some places its church accommoda- 
tion is deficient even for its own 
congregations ; its churches are 
often squalid and neglected; its 
ceremonialis meagreand unadorned. 
The greatest, however, of this class 
of abuses arises from its territorial 
position. In the three dioceses 
where those in communion with 
the Establishment are in tolerable 
numbers, its resources even if well 
applied, might perhaps be required 
to meet their wants; in the rest of 
Ireland they are needlessly wasted, 
and, in fact, are for the most part 
useless; yet no attempt has been 
made to redress this palpable and 
immense inequality, even in the in- 
terest of Church people themselves. 
Compare, now, with this state of 
things, the condition of the other 
churches in Ireland. The members 
of the Nonconformist communions 
exceed considerably 500,000 souls ; 
and the Presbyterian churches, as 
we have said, are, though almost 
unendowed, flourishing. But the 
grand contrast is w hen we consider 
that which in truth, if not in law 
books, is the real Church of the 
Irish people. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland, if we except the 
miserable pittance of Maynooth, 
receives nothing whatever from 
the State; yet it contains 4,500,000 
members out of a population of 
5;700,000. These 4,500,000 persons 
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form the poorest community, per- 
haps, in Europe ; yet they have 
raised their Church from its fallen 
estate, and have enriched it by 
their voluntary bounty. The Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland possesses 
considerable external pomp; its 
temples spread all over the land ; 
its religious societies are numerous 
and increasing; the immense sum 
of 5,000, cool. has been expended 
since 1800 upon various uses con- 
nected with it. Of its spiritual 
power it is needless to speak; it 
maintains a large episcopate and 
hierarchy, and a vast body of.secular 
and regular clergy, whose energy 
and influence are well known; and 
the zeal and reality of its ministra- 
tions are obvious to those who have 
ever observed them. These are 
broad facts which cannot be denied ; 
and whatever may be thought of 
the teaching of this Church, or of 
the occasional violence of some of 
its ministers, they cannot be dis- 
regarded by statesmen. For our- 
selves we must be allowed to say 
that however we dissent from the 
doctrines of Rome, and however 
unfortunate in some respects may 
have been the authority of the Irish 
priesthood, we believe the Roman 
Catholic Church has been an ines- 
timable blessing to Ireland and her 
rulers. That Church during dark 
and evil times kept the mass of the 
Irish people Christians; and the 
State owes that Church a debt for 
this which political arithmetic can 
hardly calculate. 

If, then, we reflect on the political 
mischiefs resulting from this eccle- 
siastical system, and on its palpable 
and gross injustice, we cannot be- 
lieve that it is destined to continue. 
The wisdom and common sense of 
Englishmen will not long acquiesce 
in maintaining the Irish ‘Establish- 
ment as it is, to keep up disastrous 
memories and animosities, to per- 
petuate divisions in Irish society, 
to make good government in Ire- 
land impossible, to expose England 
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to the reproaches of Europe. 


Nor 
will they fail to perceive, at last, 
that the experiment of promoting 
Protestantism in Ireland by means 
essentially unjust and odious, must, 


in the nature of things, be vain; 
and has proved so, after three cen- 
turies of sectarian ascendancy and 
national resistance. The fact, too, 
will be ultimately acknowledged 
that the Irish, as a people, are 
Catholic; that they have a right 
and interest in their Church pro- 
perty ; and that their claim to have 
it distributed with some regard to 
their natural wishes, is only founded 
on common equity. The relations 
of the Churches in Ireland to the 
State will, year after year, be gene- 
rally admitted to be sources of just 
discontent and complaint; and the 
national conscience will at last feel 
that until those relations shall be 
modified, there will be no hope of 
prosperity for Ireland, and none of 
real security for the empire. Two 
modes of effecting the great change 
which all thinking persons see is 
impending are obvious, and have 
been lately discussed a good deal in 
the two countries. It would be 
possible to remove the injustice of 
the present ecclesiastical system of 
Ireland, and to place her churches 
on an equal footing: by secularising 
Irish ecclesiastical property, estab- 
lishing the voluntary principle in 
the country, and severing the con- 
nection between Church and State. 
Or the same ends, but with different 
results, could be accomplished in a 
different manner, by altering the 
position of the Churches in Ireland 
towards each other and the State, 
and bringing all into alliance with 
the State, by redistributing Irish 
ecclesiastical property, in a just 
proportion, among the different 
communions. 

Of these two schemes, we do not 
hesitate to avow a decided pre- 
ference for the latter. The Church 


property of Ireland is small, if we 
look at the nation as a w hole ; ; and 
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we hold it to be unjust and unwise 
to alienate it from religious uses. 
To disendow the Establishment, too, 
and for the State to leave the 
Churches in Ireland altogether to 
themselves, would be a revolution 
of a serious kind, and fraught, pos- 
sibly, with no good consequences. 
It could be effected only after a 
fierce contest, in which the prin- 
ciples of the connection of Church 
and State would be involved, not in 
Ireland only, but in the whole of 
Great Britain : it would be contrary 
to the spirit of our institutions, and 
also, we think, to Irish opinion ; it 
would perhaps increase sectarian 
fanaticism, even if it diminished 
sectarian hatreds; it might not be 
advantageous to religion; it would 
probably weaken the influence of 
the State in a country in which it 
ismuch needed. On the other hand, 
the alternative plan would be free 
from objections of this sort ; and in 
our judgment, would be the true 
mode of adjusting finally this great 
question. It would preserve the 


ecclesiastical property of Ireland for 
the objects for which it legitimately 
exists—the ministering to the spi- 


ritual wants of the nation. It would 
not produce so considerable a change 
or one so extensive in its results, as 
the establishment of the voluntary 
system: it would be. in harmony 
with our constitution, and in some 
degree with the course of statesman- 
ship pursued during the present 
century. We believe that it would 
free religion in Ireland from much 
sectarian bitterness, and make it 
more truly Christian and amiable ; 
and it cannot be doubted that, in 
every way, it would promote the just 
authority of Government. Above 
all, it would re''eve the country, by 
the fairest ani. most Conservative 
mode, from the curse of great and 
intolerable injustice in the existing 
relations of Church and State; 
would close a source of perennial 
disorder, misfortunes, and national 
discontent; and would go far to 
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introduce health into ‘ the withered 
and distorted limb of the empire.’ 
The ecclesiastical system of Ire- 
land admits probably of a more 
thorough reform than is possible in 
the case of the landed system. For 
in the one case, the question is only 
of modifying or directing corpo- 
rate rights; in the other, it has 
to deal with rights of property 
vested in individuals, and therefore 
held in peculiar respect. Yet some 
change in the landed system of Ire- 
land is, we believe, necessary, if the 
country is to be ever tranquillised, 
and not always a source of peril to 
England. This subject, like that of 
the Irish Churches, must be treated 
historically to be understood ; but 
we can only glance at the facts 
briefly. In three of the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland, and in Ulster to 
a considerable extent, the landed 
system of the country rests on a 
basis of reiterated confiscations, re- 
sulting from the repeated inroads of 
the English upon the Irish race, and 
from long and sanguinary wars of 
religion. During the five dreary 
and sad centuries from the Norman 
Conquest to the Revolution, Ireland 
was being constantly overrun and 
colonised by successive swarms of 
settlers from England; and, as 
steadily, the aboriginal people were 
despoiled of their former possessions, 
their social organisation was broken 
up, and they became ‘hewers of 
wood and drawers of water’ in their 
own land to foreign taskmasters. 
This was the broad issue of the long 
conflict which began when Strong- 
bow appeared at Waterford, and 
ended after the battle of Aghrim ; 
and from the sixteenth century 
forward the lines of demarcation 
drawn by conquest were deepened 
by animosities of religion. At the 
commencement of the eighteenth 
century, an alien aristocraey of the 
sword, distinct alike in origin and 
creed, remained absolute owners of 
the soil in the provinces of Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught; while be- 
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neath them, in occupation of it, like 
Helots upon their ancient heritage, 
were spread the. relics of a con- 
quered nation. This was the case, 
too, ina large part of Ulster. In 
other portions, the plantation of 
James had almost banished thenative 
race, and the descendants of English 
and Scotch settlers possessed the 
land as owners and occupiers, and 
formed the majority of the popu- 
lation. 

Such was the form the landed 
system of Ireland assumed at a 
period separated from our own by 
the space of not more than two long 
lives. It will be seen at once how 
different it was from that of the 
landed system of England, the natu- 
ral development of peaceful centuries 
in a well ordered and united people, 
where there was no conflict of race 
and religion, where the rights of all 
were held in respect, and where in- 
dustry was permitted to expand in 
freedom. Legislation of a barbarous 
kind prevented the influences which 
in such cases obliterate gradually 
the characters of conquest; it 
stereotyped, as it were, the settle- 
ment during many years in the soil 
of Ireland. All commerce in land 
was checked and prohibited; the 
dominant caste of Protestant owners 
were restricted from alienating their 
estates, except to those of the fa- 
voured order; the conquered Roman 
Catholic occupiers were forbidden 
to acquire any interests in land ex- 
cept by a brief and ignoble tenure. 
Meanwhile the natural growth of 
the wealth which would have miti- 
gated this system by degrees was 
retarded by the operation of laws 
which stunted Irish trade and manu- 
factures, and in some measure con- 
tributed to keep the mass of the peo- 
plein degradation. Thesecausescon- 
tinued in full force until 1779 ; and 
their result was, that the landed sys- 
tem of Ireland remained very little 
changed, and that its old and odious 
distinctions survived. The landed 
proprietary was still a class, exclu- 
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sive, dominant, and comparatively 
small ; and though nearly a century 
of peace had produced opulence in 
many districts, and had thus created 
a comfortable tenantry, the immense 
majority of the holders of the soil 
were a miserable and oppressed pea- 
santry. The tendency of this state 
of things, as population increased, 
was to develop in Ireland a great 
mass of serfdom, the vassals of a race 
of arbitrary masters, and clinging 
to the land in abject dependence, 
It led directly to harsh exactions, to 
rack-rents, to precarious tenures, 
to the absence of kindly local 
usages ; and this prevailed all over 
the country, but especially in Lein- 
ster, Munster, and Connaught. In 
the parts of Ulster planted by King 
James, the depression of the pea- 
santry was less, the connection be- 
tween the owners and occupiers 
having made, in the majority of 
instances, their relations more 
human and equitable. 

Towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, all checks on the 
commerce of land in Ireland were 
removed finally by the legisla- 
ture. The impediments to the free- 
dom of trade and manufactures 
were also relaxed about the same 
time, and finally disappeared at the 
Union. Since that period the landed 
system of Ireland has been allowed 
to develop, unshackled by any pe- 
culiar trammels; and all classes 
connected with the soil have, since 
1829, received or enjoyed equal 
British citizenship. The dominant 
aristocracy of Protestants, the de- 
scendants of the conquerors and 
settlers, have been deprived of many 
exclusive privileges; the long op- 
pressed Roman Catholic nation has 
been raised to the position of free- 
men. This revolution, we certainly 
think, has not been without benefi- 
cent effects on the state of the 
landed system of Ireland. A Roman 
Catholic proprietary has been 
formed, has rooted itself firmly in 
the soil, and has, in part, obliterated 
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the old odious distinctions. In spite 
of all that cavillers can say, the 
country has largely increased in 
wealth ; its agriculture has rapidly 
advanced ; the class of yeomen is 
more numerous than heretofore ; 
the peasantry in occupation of the 
land are certainly better off than 
their forefathers. No person who 
recollects what Ireland was thirty 
years ago and is now can deny that 
the face of the country shows the 
signs of improvement in every pro- 
vince, that the land is under a better 
husbandry, that the people in it are 
less poor and enjoy more of the 
comforts of life. Tried by every 
conceivable economic test—rent, 
wages, produce, enclosures, exports 
—the landed system of Ireland at 
this moment is more prosperous 
than it has ever been. 

Yet, if we look closely at this 
state of things, it is not one for 
much exultation. The agricultural 


condition of Ireland is still exceed- 
ingly backward and low compared 
with that of England and Scotland. 


Much of the improvement effected 
in the landed classes has been ob- 
tained at a terrible price, the great 
famine of 1846 having cleared the 
soil of myriads of paupers, and 
thrown it open to a better hus- 
bandry. Since 1847 the emigration 
from Ireland has been enormous ; 
the country has lost a third of the 
people: a fact to thoughtful minds 
most suggestive. Moreover, there 
is very great disaffection; the 
Fenian conspiracy thrives in Ame- 
rica on the passions of these expa- 
triated men; it has deep and wide 
ramifications in Ireland, and the 
sympathy of multitudes of the occu- 
piers of the soil; and in Leinster, 
Munster, and Connaught, and even 
in many parts of Ulster, the pea- 
santry are now more or less discon- 
tented. These complex phenomena, 
we believe, may be principally at- 
tributed to this, that although im- 
proved in several respects, the 
landed system of Ireland retains too 
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much of its original character ; nay, 
in some particulars it is especially 
grievous on the occupiers of the 
soil in this generation. Even now, 
over a large part of its surface, the 
landed proprietary of Ireland re- 
semble too nearly a dominant and 
separate class, with little regard for 
the classes beneath them; the pea- 
santry are in a state of depression 
too much akin to actual serfdom. 
The old chasm which conquest drew 
has in many districts not quite dis- 
appeared; kindly usage and time 
have not wholly removed the harsh- 
ness of the original relation be- 
tween the owners and occupiers of 
the soil. Nor is it to be denied 
that some economic causes have 
tended to aggravate this state of 
things; and political agencies have 
been also at work to provoke mutual 
distrust and hostility. Hence ir 
three at least of the provinces of. 
Treland, and to a considerable ex- 
tent in the fourth, we hear com- 
plaints of exorbitant rents, of tenures 
made continually precarious, of fre- 
quent evictions, of the occasional 
confiscation by landlords of their 
tenants’ improvements, of capital 
shrinking from the soil on account 
of the sense of insecurity, of much 
that shows that the landed system 
is still in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. The backwardness of the 
agriculture of Ireland, the immense 
emigration, and the wide-spread dis- 
content, are obviously more or less: 
connected with these facts. 

How then can ‘the amending: 
hand’ be applied to the landed sys- 
tem of Ireland? How can we 
mitigate the asperity of the rela- 
tions between the owners and 
occupiers of the soil still existing in 
many parts of the country? Can 
anything be done to reduce the 
disaffection that springs out of this 
state of things, and to direct part of 
the stream of emigration back to the 
land that criesoutforindustry? Two 
schemes on this subject have been 
put forward and advocated with 
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conspicuous ability. It is said that 
the landed system of Ireland is so 
bad, and essentially vicious, that 
the pressure of the proprietary 
class on the peasantry is still so 
harsh and intolerable, that the 
legislature must directly interfere, 
and place the system on a new 
footing. With this object the 
ownership of the soil is to be taken 
from its present possessors, and to 
be virtually transferred to its occu- 
piers, either permanently, or for a 
considerable time; the landlords, 
instead of their estates, are to have 
only a quitrent from them, fixed 
either for ever or fora long period, by 
reference to their existing value, or 
to some other positive standard ; 
and the peasantry, in place of an 
uncertain interest, are to enjoy in 
perpetuity, or for a long term, the 
right of property in the land, sub- 
ject only to the annual charge upon 
it. By these means only, it is 
contended, a reform of the landed 
system is possible ; and they would 
do away with exorbitant rents, 
with precarious tenures, with re- 
peated evictions, with the unjust 
appropriation of tenants’ improve- 
ments, with, in short, most of the 
existing mischiefs. And as an in- 
dustrious peasant proprietary would 
be called in this manner into exis- 
tence, discontent would certainly 
be diminished, agriculture be de- 
veloped and improved, and emigra- 
tion be in part arrested. 

[t is no answer to a theory like 
this, that, as it would not be even 
listened to if applied to the landed 
system of England, it is merely an 
idle or wicked project, when urged 
with reference to that of Ireland. 
For the two systems are essentially 
different, whatever their superficial 
resemblance ; and a remedy might 
be necessary in the one case, which 
in the other would be never thought 
of. Nor do we dispute the title of 
the State, especially in the matter of 
landed property, to interfere for the 
common weal, and, in cases of real 
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emergency, to modify considerably 
the rights of individuals jin the in- 
terest of the whole community, 
But these schemes of ‘ mieer« v 
or fixity of tenure,’ as they are c called 
by their advocates in Evclenl; 2 in- 
volve necessarily a violent confisca- 
tion, and therefore wide-spread and 
obvious hardships ; and any good 
they could possibly effect “would, 
we think, be more than balanced by 
evil. If carried out, they would 
not only impoverish and even de- 
grade a class—a result not to be 
lightly considered—but they would 
inevitably destroy in the minds of 
men that confidence in the security 
of property which is the first con- 
dition of national prosperity ; they 
would frighten capital away from 
Ireland ; they would paralyse that 
freedom of contract and action which 
lies at the very root of improve- 
ment. Nor is it clear they would 
even accomplish the results antici- 
pated by their authors; for a pea- 
sant proprietary formed on a sudden 
would most probably want the 
qualities which have made them 
valuable in other countries ; and it 
has been powerfully contended that 
the proposed change would only 
multiply poverty in Ireland. The 
positive mischiefs of these schemes 
outweigh by much their contin- 
gent benefits; and, indeed, we 
need hardly discuss them at length, 
for we cannot believe they will ever 
be mooted with a chance of success 
in a British Legislature. 

We think, however, that the 
landed system of Ireland may be 
improved by statesmanship. To 
suppose that its evils can be at 
once removed is political quackery 
of the shallowest kind; the chronic 
disorder of many years will not 
yield quickly to any treatment. 
If the great vices of the landed 
system of Ireland are a want of 
sympathy between the owners and 
occupiers of the soil, and the de- 
pressed state of the latter class, 
these, we believe, will be best cured 
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or mitigated by indirect means, by 
good government, by the final ex- 
tinction of all traces of bygone 
ascendancy, by the pure administra- 

tion of an equal law, by the growth 
of capital, by edue: ution, by the 
gradual formation of sound public 
opinion. But these influences ope- 
rate gradually; and time must 
elapse before their effects shall have 
been fully developed in Ireland. 
Nevertheless, direct reforms of this 
system are not only possible but 
necessary for the safety of the coun- 
try. The ills.of the system reveal 
themselves immediately in the exor- 
bitant rents demanded occasionally 
for the hire of land, in the prevalence 
of precarious tenures, in the abuse 
sometimes of the right of eviction, 
and in the confiscation, in not a few 
instances, by landlords of their 
tenants’ improvements, upon the 
cessation of a tenancy. As of these 
ills the first, we believe, cannot be 
dealt with by positive law without 
producing even greater mischiefs, 
we do not propose to interfere w ith 


it; the rent of land in Ireland, al- 
though sometimes oppressive, must, 


we think, be left to adjust itself 
like other values, by the price of 
the market; and we can only hope, 
that the intense competition for 
land, which is the cause of this fact, 
will diminish as the country im- 
proves. The other ills, in our judg- 
ment, however, may be greatly 
reduced by wise legislation. If the 
owners of land held in Ireland at 
will, were charged with the whole 
taxation upon them, if they were 
deprived of the summary remedies 
for the recovery of their rents which 
they now enjoy in virtue only of a 
modern statute; and if an exactly 
contrary rule were applied in the 
case of terms of years; precarious 
tenures would be at once discou- 
raged—would be replaced quickly 
by. more lasting interests ; and evic- 
tions would be greatly lessened in 
numbers. Through this change the 
landed system of Ireland would, in 


fact, be gradually almost remodelled; 
and we might hope to see the occu- 
piers of the soil connected with it by 
a durable tie, in a state of security 
hitherto unknown, and safe, in a 
great degree, from oppression. If, 
in addition to this, the improve- 
ments made by tenants in Ireland 
upon their lands, were, in accord- 
ance with English customs, and 
with the Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, appropriated to them by posi- 
tive enactment, it would no longer 
be possible for landlords in Ireland 
to confiscate the fruits of the in- 
dustry of others ; the power of evic- 
tion and in some instances the 
incentive to it, would be reduced ; 
and a check, at present of the 
gravest kind, on good agriculture 
would be removed. 

These simple reforms, in our judg- 
ment, would go a long way to re- 
medy the evils existing in the landed 
system of Ireland. “TE, as iS pos- 
sible, they would not operate with 
sufficient’ effect against precarious 
tenures, we should be glad to see 
them supplemented by a measure 
directly levelled against these inte- 
rests. The changes we advocate 
may seem slight, yet we feel assured 
that they would do much to im- 
prove the condition of the peasantry 
of Ireland, to give them a real hold 
on the land, and to shield them from 
injustice and wrong ; and that they 
would restrain, in no slight degree, 
the abuse of their rights by Trish 
landlords. If this be correct, these 
measures would tend to reduce and 
extinguish discontent, to establish 
in Ireland the authority of the 
law, and to increase there security 
and order; and, as they would 
doubtless promote good husbandry, 
they would add to the prosperity of 
the country, and probably diminish 
excessive emigration. Nor would 
they trench on the rights of pro- 
perty, or seem extravagant to any 
minds; indeed, they are for the most 
part in harmony with the old com- 
mon law, or with modern usages in 
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force in England. And if it should 
be objected that they would prove 
nugatory, for they would leave ex- 
orbitant rents untouched, we reply 
that this evil is in itself less than 
the others they would redress ; that 
the creation of durable tenures in 
Ireland would necessarily lower ex- 
orbitant rents, or gradually make 
their pressure less; and that legis- 
lation on this subject must be a 
choice between serious difficulties, 
and cannot hope to accomplish 
everything. 

It is hardly necessary to say a 
word on the vital importance of the 
questions referred to in these brief 
observations. So long as Ireland 
remains as she is, the safety of the 
empire is imperilled, a large part of 
it is in disorder, its position is dis- 
credited in Europe. British states- 
manship, which, as Lord Kimberley 
has said, has been singularly unsuc- 
cessful in this instance, must, 
breaking away from worn-out tra- 
ditions, consider what is the condi- 
tion of Ireland, and deal with it on 
the principles of justice. Tried by 
this test, the ecclesiastical system of 
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that country cannot be even de- 
fended ; its landed system must be 
reformed in the interest of the occu- 
piers of the soil and the people, 
But it is idle to suppose that mea- 
sures of this kind will come from 
the provisional junto now used by 
Parliament to pass a Reform Bill. 
The Tory Cabinet has not the 
power; its Irish policy has always 
been an alternation of coercion and 
makeshifts ; its followers are largely 
recruited from the ranks of those 
least inclined to do Ireland justice. 
And though its leader perfectly un- 
derstands what is wrong in Ireland, 
and what should be remedied, he 
has no moral sympathy with the 
cause; he will never make it a part 
of the game known by the name of 
Tory Radicalism. To treat this 
question as it should be treated 
must be the work of the great 
Liberal party; Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone have shown that they 
know and accept the responsible 
trust. May the result be of good 
omen to Ireland and to the interests 
of the three kingdoms. 


Nortr.—This article was written some weeks before the late debate in 
the House of Lords, and the appointment ofa Commission to inquire into 


the condition and revenues of the Irish Establishment. 


We print it, 


however, as it originally stood, remarking only that we rejoice to find 
that Lord Russell’s views coincide with our own, as to the true method 


of settling this question. 


The debate, to a great extent, retraced the 


land-marks of party recently confused by the Government in its- course 
on reform ; and shows that Toryism, on this subject, still faintly clings to 


a policy of obstruction. 


We take little interest in the forthcoming 


report of the Commission, for if candid it can only confirm what is well 
known; but, for the sake of justice, we hope the commissioners will be 


fairly selected. 


HFRS 








SUMMER. 


Biow, flowers, yellow and red, 
Down in the garden fair ; 
Sing, birds, with love-notes strong, 
In your swinging bowers in the air. 
Sing, birds ; blow, flowers ; 
Swing censers of sweetness high, 
For the festival time of earth is begun, 
And solemn, and sweet, and glad in one, 
Is the summer that draweth nigh. 


Blow, lilies, stately and tall, 
Robed in your silver sheen ; 
Sing, glad father-birds, over the nests, 
Up in the tree-tops green. 
Sing, birds ; blow, flowers ; 
Ring out your anthems sweet ; 
Little leaves, clap your innocent hands : 
Summer is thrilling through all the lands, 
With the touch of her golden feet. 


Flame out, wallflowers, in fiery brown ; 
Ope, early rosebuds of June ; 

Brood, mother-birds, in silent joy, 
Waiting is over soon. 

Sing, birds ; blow, flowers ; 
Faint stirrings of life begun 

Will come below in the thrilling nest, 

Under the mother-bird’s love-warm breast, 
And the crown of her life be won. 


Brighten, oh flowers, with the brightening days, 
Down in the garden fair ; 
Peal out, oh birds, your passionate notes, 
On the quivering summer air. 
Blow, flowers ; sing, birds ; 
Summer time fleets amain ; 
Bind my heart with a chain of song, 
So shall its pulses beat brave and strong, 
When winter-time comes again. 
Harriet Minter Davinson. 
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SOUTH GERMANY 


NOTES IN 
\ Y travelling companion through 
\VE othe minor belligerent. states, 
from the Schwarzwald to Munich, 
was a Baron von Honig, a young 
Hanoverian, formerly of the im- 
perial army, recently from the staff 
of Franz Sigel, in the war of the 
North American States—actually, 
special correspondent to a New 
York journal, commissioned to the 
seat of war, and very incredulous of 
all the July rumours of peace, at 
that time preceding the cessation of 
arms. He jumped into the railway 
carriage where I was sitting, and 
after a fretful examination of our 
silent state for about two minutes, 


began discoursing volubly of the 
nature of his prospective duties. 
Opposite me sat a short, square 


man, with close-clipped red hair, 
who smiled quietly at all that he 
had to say, and remarked that he 
also was from America; hearing 
which, Von Honig asked for his 
hand, and shook it. Both spoke in 
English. The red-haired man was, 
he informed us, a Hungarian return- 
ing from America, where his brother 
had settled, to his duties as an 
officer of Austrian cuirassiers. Von 
Honig showered cigars on him. 
They talked of the indomitable old 
Austria, and the impossibility of her 
consenting to be beaten so easily ; 
the fiery cuirassier dipping, from 
time to time, into the pages of a 
penny novel of the New York press. 
Where such a cavalry ? where such 
an artillery? and where else so 
stout an infantry? The pleasures 
of the Austrian service were set up 
between them like a flying shuttle- 
cock. Sweet was garrison life in 
Prague ; sweet in Vienna; fair the 
ladies of Pesth, and adventurous! 
But both agreed that Austrian go- 
vernment cigars must bow to Ame- 
rican. ‘Oh, yes, and not only 
cigars!’ cried Von Honig; ‘you 
are all inferior to Améyica. She 
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beats the world. Iam Améyican.’ 
The cuirassier shot a keen look at 
him. ‘ How did you come to lose 
your German “r”?’ he asked. 
‘Ey! because it was not frosty in 
my campaigning, sir,’ said Von 
Honig, using it perfectly, and im- 
mediately dropping it. ‘Where is 
your brother settled in Améyica, 
sir?’ 

‘In Texas.’ 

‘In Texas you heard of the war, 
and hurried to join?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

* What leave of absence ?’ 

‘ Two years.’ 

Von Honig edged away from him, 
and addressed me : 

‘You are going to Vienna, sir? 
Yes? To see the war? We will 
travel together. Here is my card. 
I am a correspondent. Oh, we will 
find plenty of battles.’ 

‘ After Blumenau ?’ 

‘Oh, Vienna will be one whole 
big field of battle. I shall keep a 
courser to run out of the lines with 
my correspondence.’ 

The cuirassier had resumed his 
perusal of seduction and murder. 
He had not a distinguished military 
appearance. Von Honig got still 
farther away from him, and spoke 
to the man over his shoulder. 

‘You are German ?’ 

‘IT am Hungarian. 
Austrian ?’ 

‘Tam ex-lieutenant of Austrian 
infantry. My family is of Hanover. 
I am Améyican. But if I go not 
back, I am Hanoverian till I am 
made Prussian. I am conquered 
without fighting. Prussia and Amé- 
yica, they are the finest countries. 
Oh, what a campaign! We have 
beaten you in sevendays. England 
is afraid of us. Shall I tell you?— 
Austria is an old bank-note: she is 
dirty ; she is crumpled ; she is stuck 
together with bits of paper; she is 
worn out ;—wait, and ‘it will exert 
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your faith to believe in her promise 
to pay. Aha! I am a Prussian in 
Europe—I am Améyican to the 
world.’ 

The cuirassier kept his eyes on 
the horribly printed double columns 
of his tale of crime. He lifted them 
to say, ‘ You like the winner.’ 

‘Because I will never be beaten, 
sir. What can stand against the 
Prussians ? ’ 

Apart from his curious claims to 
superiority over other nations, Von 
Honig was sensible; and when he 
was not launching forth extrava- 
gances, gentlemanly. I thought his 
comparison of Austria to an old 
bank-note moderately shrewd ; but 
it must be a thumbed note of the 
Bank of Austria to present the illus- 
tration with some fulness of re- 
semblance. 

The cuirassier made one slip. In 
answer to one of Von Honig’s ques- 
tions, he stated that he had no ob- 
jection to wear the cuirass. Von 


Honig, however, in his eagerness to 


convict him of imposture, missed 
his chance. 

‘Why, it was abandoned before I 
quitted the service, three years ago!’ 
he said. 

‘Exactly,’ said the other, coolly. 

‘Then it is nonsense you talk, sir.’ 

‘Not at all. I said I had no ob- 
jection to wear it.’ 

‘Did you not mean ? Oh, did 
he not mean ’ Von Honig rolled 
his eyes deplorably upon me and the 
rest: ‘I say it is abandoned. You 
have no objection to it: that is 
strange talk. Es ist ja ein unver- 
schiimtes——no objection to what 
no more, not at all exists! Youare 
asked if you have no objection to 
put on your cuirass—Oh, no, you 
have none.’ 

‘Because lam not going to put 
on one, sir.’ 

‘I do not understand you, sir.’ 

The silence followed out of which 
grave things may come in countries 
where there is no social restraint. 
The cuirassier brushed his finger 
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across the yellow-earthy indication 
of a moustache on each side his 
lip, and said, ‘ I read.’ 

‘He is a spy,’ Von Honig con- 
fided his opinion to me, when we 
alighted at a station out of Badenese 
territory. ‘Icould not fighta spy ; 
so I was silent. We give the last 
word in this country to low blood.’ 

It seemed to me certainly doubt- 
ful that the man occupied a very 
honourable grade in the imperial 
service. We saw nothing further of 
him. A light country cart convey ed 
us to a branch line of railway in the 
pleasant Wiirtemberg country, by 
which we hoped to gain General 
Hartegg’s allied Suabians, then de- 
scribed, bya pardonable euphemism, 
as manceuvring against Manteuffel’s 
Prussians. An action was fought 
at Tauberbischoffsheim. Hartegg 
manceuvred himself in good order to 
Wurzburg, and we arrived at Mer- 
gentheim, a town beyond the last 
station of the line, in time to see the 
wounded come in—slow, stout lads, 
wanting a year of active service to 
become soldiers. The mere smell 
of battle was sufficient to excite 
Von Honig’s correspondent pen 
He despatched a sort of tadpole 
letter by post, with an enormous 
heading and a small tail of par- 
viculars, to his journal ; and then we 
travelled back with these lazy, thick- 
shouldered infantry boys, meeting 
sisters of charity on their way to 
the Mergentheim hospital. At 
Stuttgart the general sentiment was 
pride i in the behavi iour of the little 
army, combined with a strong desire 
for the immediate recognition of 
the fraternity in blood existing be- 
tween Germans of every denomi- 
nation, especially between Wiirtem- 
berg and victorious Prussia. The 
capital lay open to these rapacious 
Prussians. Queen Olga and her 
Russian influence alone stood to 
intercept them, and save Stuttgart 
from the fate of Hof, and Darm- 
stadt, and miserable Frankfort, from 
which latter place Jew refugees, 
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with their amazing progeny, filled 
the hotels. Beforethe war, Wiirtem- 
berg was the most frenzied enemy 
of Prussia and Count Bismark : 
she sent the assassin Blind—poor 
youth !—to Berlin. The lesson of 
the war, and one touch of the 
scourge to her flanks, taught her 
wisdom. The Suabians instantly 
remembered that they were essen- 
tially Germans, and became im- 
moderately jealous of France. The 
idea of great Germany being sepa- 
rated, at French dictation, by the 
line of the Main, created a savage 
anti-Gallican ardour in their bosoms. 
It was amusing tohearthem. Two 
months previously the French Em- 
peror might have had them for allies. 

Augsburg was full of the light- 
blue Bavarian troops—huge fellows, 
but heavy. The Bund had estab- 
lished itself at the ‘ Drei Mohren,’ 
protesting for legality with a patient 
phlegm under its sense of outrageous 
injury. One of the members did me 
the honour to discourse of theantique 
city, but he avoided the political 
subject. It seemed almost a natural 
instinct that had driven the Bund 
to die in Augsburg, a place where 
memories walk more thickly than 
men. Helpless legality is a pitiable 
sight: there is so much to be said, 
so little to be done, for it; and one 
is so certain that, judged by the 
broadest rules—which are ugly to 
hear mentioned—any kind of imbe- 
cile virtue is in the wrong. The 
representatives of the Germany of 
the incapable days sat deliberating 
darkly within closed doors. If they 
had transferred their sittings to 
the market-place, the deliberations 
might have been carried on as 
peaceably. These old gods of the 
German States had no life in them : 
‘quiet as a stone.’ They were dis- 
solving like a vapour before the 
vigorous new power. They had, at 


any rate, had their chance, and had 
done nothing. The Bismark-headed 
new power was justified in demand- 
ing atrial of its specific. Few liked 
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it then, or like it now; but it has 
been proved to possess a singular 
potency: and as power is never all 
evil, the body of the German people 
did well to recognise the merit of 
Prussian success. At the bottom of 
much apparent apathy, I found a 
pride in the conduct of the Bo- 
hemian campaign, and a fresh dis- 
position to sing the bellicose qualities 
underlying the graver aspect of that 
Germania who had slumbered and 
been lectured for her indolence so 
long. An energetic statesman and 
a prompt army struck the Germans 
like an apparition of an awakened 
head and sword belonging to them. 
‘We can never act against Prussia,’ 
said a citizen of Munich to me, 
while Bavarian troops were still in 
the field, and victims of an unfor- 
tunate policy were rolling in ghastly 
heaps up to the hospital doors. The 
Bavarian officers praised their regu- 
lation rifle as killing more surely 
than the needle-gun. Itis of longer 
range and straighter aim: the list 
of the enemy’s slain was larger than 
their own, though they had to suffer 
a defeat. They insisted that it was 
quite possible to foil the needle-gun 
by a disposition of troops on the 
field when the nature of the arm 
was once understood. For the de- 
fence of positions, they considered it 
admirable ; not so for general line- 
of-battle work. They complimented 
the Prussian generals highly, and 
anticipated history by naming Von 
Moltke foremost of them. On the 
whole, they put down the needle- 
gun as an effectual surprise—by no 
means an invincible weapon. The 
quick fire and terrible execution 
creates a panic in soldiers unac- 
customed to it. As soon as you 
learn its range, and the peculiar 
drop of the shot—so different from 
the accurate level of a Bavarian 
rifle-bullet-—you may treat it with 
partial contempt upon an open field. 
Like the Wiirtembergers, they were 
proud of their army, while they 
deplored the fruitless waste of 
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German blood. Ko6niggratz took 
the heart out of all desire for fight- 
ing among the States allied to 
Austria. At that time, the diplo- 
macy of France had begun to operate 
for the division of North Germany 
from South by the line of the Main. 
A few weeks later, as we have 
now learnt, Prussia signed a secret 
treaty of alliance with Wiirtem- 
berg and Bavaria. It could not 
but strike one who paid attention 
to the sentiments existing south of 
the Main, that the division was of 
ashadowy order. Bavarians spoke 
openly about it: Bismark would 
occupy the French Emperor with 
futile map-making for a year or so; 
blood was stronger than ink, &c. 
They even affected to despise the 
troops of France, ‘in whose hands 
quick-shooting rifles would be value- 
less,’ as we are to suppose them 
priceless in the hands of blunt and 
steady men. And that opinion may 
have some truthinit. ‘ Frenchmen 
are intelligent from their nerves, 
not from brains,’ [ heard said. Much 
must be allowed to German self- 
complacency at this period. 

When I reached Vienna, the fore- 
posts of the Prussian advanced 
columns lay on the plain of the 
Marchfeld, as close to the Austrian 
central point of defence at Florids- 
dorf as Teutsch-Wagram—a gallop 
of twenty minutes. The German 
troops of the empire were still 
coming up from Italy by the Sém- 
mering and the Tyrolese high-road, 
to cover the capital. Hungarian or 
Croat outposts (it is always difficult 
to discern one from the other—at a 
distance impossible) lay in the wet 
fields without shelter; hardy men, 
hardy horses. ‘Their toughness 
would tell in a protracted war, but 
is undistinguishable in a short one. 
The Austrians carry no tents; crave 
for no large amount of food; are 
sober, subordinate, and thirsty for 
battle. Just before the commence- 
ment of the war, they had been 
disciplined and exercised for quick 
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field-manceuvres on the French sys- 
tem. But Austria seems always to 
get her wisdom a day late. Why 
is her splendid army beaten? I[ 
cannot pretend that my judgment 
will supply a correct answer. It is 
a question whether Solferino and 
Koniggritz, though positive defeats, 
needed to have been decisive of the 
fate of a war. At Solferino nothing 
more than the field was lost. With 
their centre breached, the Austrian 
generals had to retire; and it was 
not they but the Kaiser who con- 
fessed that the enemy had van- 
quished him. Never was an army 
so astonished as the Austrian on 
hearing the result of the interview 
at Villafranca. Koniggritz did 
mischief to the morale of the impe- 
rial troops in action there. Yet 
from Floridsdorf along the line of 
the Danube to Raab, the Archduke 
Albert was at the head of a vigo- 
rous force, imposing in numbers 
and of high spirit, when M. Bene- 
detti passed between the two camps. 
It was again the Kaiser who yielded. 
We are not to suppose on that ac- 
count that the sovereign of the 
Austrian States (I call him so ad- 
visedly) is of a timid character. 
Desperately resolute he is not, nor 
does he possess decided mental 
power ; but the honour of his army 
is dear to him, and he would have 
fought the battle of the Marchfeld, 
or the Steinfeld, or the Hungarian 
border-flats, if there had existed 
any patriotic enthusiasm to back 
him. Such was his position that a 
stern military check threatened to 
split up his imperial sovereignty 
into its original ducal and royal 
elements. A disaster to his arms 
produced a fever of political and 
financial sensitiveness. Who can 
wonder that the sight of his broken 
columns running in among his dis- 
affected people for the support of 
the exchequer they had drained, 
should have shaken his manhood ? 
He lay at the Burg on the night 
after the telegraph wires had flashed 
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tidings from K®éniggritz, sobbing 
and groaning his unrestrained grief, 
so that an officer on guard in the 
court below could hear him. Francis 
Joseph was the head of an empire 
that fought without naturalreserves, 
and of an army, one of the best in 
the world for a sustained conflict, 
and the least able to strike and save 
him with the single blow which 
alone could save him. Upon all 
but religious matters he may fairly 
be called an enlightened ruler ; that 
is to say, he listens to advisers, and 
learns from circumstances, though 
slowly. He is, as the Archducal 
circle about him is not, sensible to 
blows. The son of a dévote, he is 
a bigot in his faith, and it is that 
which alienates him most from the 
better class of his German subjects, 
who have never forgiven him the 
Concordat. They say that politi- 
cally he means to be an upright 
man; in religion he has the mind 
of a peasant. 

An English officer, who has some- 
thing besides English military wis- 
dom to distinguish him, tells me 
that the stupidity of the Austrian 
soldiery is one of their trusty quali- 
ties. But intelligence is clearly 
wanted for troops that are to do 
smart work. The empire, to speak 
the commercial tongue, required 
quick returns, and could not afford 
to put them out at long interest. 
Those who have encountered the 
Austrians in the field are the first 
to admit their military ardour and 
aptitude. InItaly they were opposed 
by European public opinion, which, 
as we have seen, becomes gradually 
an effective pressure; in Bohemia 
they were faultily led. If their 
Kaiser had been a lord of devoted 
dependencies and flourishing reve- 
nues, the enemy would have had 
his toughest work before him when 
he advanced upon the breastworks 
covering the Marchfeld. 

Of these little earth-forts I 
counted thirty within range of 
sight, when 1 stood on the vast 
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flat plain. They were the work 
of six weeks, and very neatly 
finished. A special pass had to 
be procured to cross the Danube 
at Floridsdorf; but once over, I 
might have ridden up to the chal- 
lenge of a Prussian sentinel, for 
the armistice was visibly tending 
to peace, and vigilance had rel: xed 
in camp. On a field containing 
forty thousand men, I saw scarcely 
more than a dozen. A week pre- 
viously the villages had poured 
a continual stream of carts, with 
household furniture piled on them, 
down the long melancholy road, 
between dusty lines of walnuts 
and poplars, to the bridge. Now 
they were returning in the same 
pomp of property. Pictures of the 
Virgin, of Francis Joseph, and the 
Empress Elizabeth, and wonderful 
charges of white dragoons in the 
old Napoleon wars, crowned the 
rolling edifices. A toll-keeper’s wife 
rallied them for their silly fear of 
the Prussians, of whom, she vowed, 
she had intended to take toll if 
they had passed her bar to enter 
Vienna. Excellent chaff must have 
been interchanged, to judge by the 
laughter; the Nether-Austrian dia- 
lect is incomprehensible to me. Von 
Honig could just understand enough 
to let me know that in point of taste 
the woman’s banter and the retorts 
she provoked were akin to Wapping 
and Billingsgate inclined to good 
temper, or a Hampshire merry- 
making, when the women are pull- 
ing home the men towards mid- 
night. A young lieutenant of an 
Italian regiment showed us over 
one of the earthworks, which was 
mounted with the bronze guns. He 
spoke highly of the behaviour of 
his men at Koniggriitz. They were 
mostly from Venetian territory, 
about Treviso and Udine; swarthy, 
bright-eyed, well built fellows ; ac- 
tive, and all that the rest of the army 
is not, as regards vivacity and 
shrewdness; far superior physically 
tothecommon Italian line regiments. 
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Some were mending shoes, some 
stitched at breeches, some smoked 
under the clean earth-shed, some 
turned over from sleep to lean upon 
their elbows and look at us with 
quiet black penetrating eyes. One 
who caught me glancing at a hunch 
of their copper-coloured bread, 
sliced a morsel and handed it for 
me to taste. I offered him a slip of 
paper money; he refused it. I per- 
sisted. ‘ Signor,’ said he, ‘I thank 
you deeply; but I do not want to 
take money.’ The others near him 
put up their hands to reject it like- 
wise ; but they consented to gratify 
me by accepting cigars. From the 
look of their eyes I could read that 
they would rather have known what 
we were saying in our English and 
German. It was then uncertain 
whether they were soon to be 
drafted back to their Italian homes 
and a change of uniforms. I left 
them with the old pain at my heart 
for «a fate like theirs. As soldiers, 
however, they were comfortable 
and not discontented ; their German 
officers could rely on them, liked 
them, and praised them. Their 
little well-scooped casern was 
cleaner than a Hungarian place of 
the same sort, that smelt abomi- 
nably. Fiery eyes were there too, 
but savage chins, thin lips of irre- 
gular cut, horse-tail hair—Attila’s 
barbarians in the tight blue panta- 
loon. Their officers protested angrily 
against the imputation that they 
were disaffected in any degree ; and 
I dare say they were unlikely to 
remember the burden of Petofi’s 
ballads without a signal of insur- 
rection from Pesth; but the war 
had not kindled their enthusiasm, 
without which a Magyar is on the 
level of stolid troops before the 
enemy, and below that level when 
things run adversely. The imperial 
officers present at Kdéniggriitz 
seemed to hint at something of the 
kind, when they expressed lively 
regrets at the absence of so many 
of their stout Germans, shut up in 
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Verona and Mantua, when they were 
bitterly wanted. 

The best view of this great his- 
toric field is from the Leopoldsberg, 
and it is one of the finest views in 
the world. The Danube flows un- 
derneath, rounding the wooded edge 
of the Marchfeld abruptly by the 
shadow of Vienna, and pouring on- 
ward to lay its broad pale fingers 
between the battle-shaken islands 
of old wars. South and west are 
the forest-covered hills and hillocks 
of the Wienerwald : northward the 
blunt-faced Bisamberg throws a 
dropping line due east towards the 
blue shadows of the Little Carpa- 
thians and the towers of distant 
Presburg. Within this immense 
circle is a level plain of brownish 
colour, spotted black at intervals 
with clusters of trees marking 
villages. It is called the Marchfeld 
on the trans-Isterian front of the 
city, and behind it the Steinfeld, 
where it is less populous. South- 
east there is a broad opening to the 
Hungarian flats; north-west a 
channel for the river’s passage. 
Thus you look on city, forest, plain, 
and stream; a vast range of tilth 
along the flats, the spires of the 
capital, vineyards, castles, green 
pasture-slopes through glades of 
the forest, smoke of steamers, water- 
gleams,—a city’s turmoil, and utter 
woodland solitudes. 

No other capital in the world is 
so favoured by beauty of site. The 
Leopoldsberg may be reached in 
half an hour from St. Stephen’s ; 
and thence along the south-western 
semicircle there is forest and valley 
uninterruptedly to mountain and 
alp and snowy peak, till you gain 
the farthest Styrian and Tyrolese 
highlands. Those good easy Vien- 
nese people are fond of talking of 
the ‘ etwas grossartiges’ in the pro- 
spect. Enamoured couples come 
here during the early stage of the 
passion; but the climb up is anti- 
pathetic to quiet indulgencies in 
beer, and is generally reserved for 
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the contemplation of imaginative 
sentiment. Beer-halls and dancing 
saloons on the omnibus route are 
much preferred by them. There, 
too, they have the shade of forest 
trees; the omnibus does not run far 
from the haunts of the deer. They 
are marvellously favoured. By the 
Southern Railway (which is the 
Sémmering line) they can be 
dropped in forty minutes’ time at 
Médling, where passing up by 

rocky brook, under firwood and red 
cliffs, dark forest heights suddenly 
enclose you ina fine ring of emerald 
grass among shapely oxen. This is 
territory belonging to the Prince of 
Lichtenstein. The walks through 
the woods are boundless, and sweet 
with pine-scent and wild cyclamen. 
The prevailing courtesy throws them 
open to all, but as usual Vienna 
stops short at the resort for beer 
and iced coffee creams; even on a 
Sunday your peregrinations are 
pleasantly solitary. In the Hele- 
nenthal, a little beyond Médling, 
you are not so fortunate, for the 
gregarious Viennese will pace where 
there is no mounting to be done. 
Gouty invalids spend a season at 
Baden to solicit the assistance of the 
bath in throwing off from their sys- 
tems the superfluities resulting from 
strong new wines and too seductive 
beer taken without counterpoising 
exercise. I jumped into one of these 
baths for a trial, and jumped out 
again, like a fish deceived in its 
element. It was of a heat to boil 
an egg in five minutes. Half a 
dozen puffy men floated speechless 
on the surface of that singular stew- 
pot. This was their sacrificial way 
of wooing the maiden Health to re- 
turn to them and find them true. 
It is just possible that the virtue of 
the water will give them a comfort- 
able old substitute in her place, 
who will help them to jog on till 
they get a fresh load of acids, but 
‘the girl I know’ is lost to them for 
ever. Once ill treated, she with- 
draws to the uppermost mountain 
heights, and is to be courted there ; 
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in hot baths of ill savour, vainly, 
I am sure. 

The Helenenthal is an abode of 
middle-class fashion, and of the 
Jewry of the metropolis during 
summer heats. Its opening washes 
acidulated frames, and its recesses 
hear the vows of lovers. I re- 
member having read a magazine 
paper written by a French officer of 
the First Empire, who had fought 
at Austerlitz and danced at Schoén- 
brunn, and who called up his remi- 
niscences after his master’s death 
in exile. One of them was ‘A day 
in the valley of St-Héléne.’ The 
name was sufficient to create in his 
excitable mind such associations of 
prophetic grandeur and terror, that 
with the passage vivid in my me- 
mory, I looked curiously for ‘ ces 
rochers,’ and the unimaginable sum- 
mits which had enfolded the Impe- 
rial hero in the hour of his victory; 
—the ‘ vallée triste, mélancholique 
et sombre,’ which bore the fatal title 
when he stood within it flushed 
with conquest. The Helenenthal 
might bear the weight of so gigantic 
a conception to a sad-spirited ve- 
teran, but echoing to Viennese 
music, and thronged with the nasal 
people, it was no more than an 
enviable graceful ex-urban boule- 
vard to me. Two stations farther 
than Baden the hills fall away upon 
a road to the grander Hollenthal. 
I passed the vacant country-house 
of Raymond, the famous farce 
writer, darling of the Karl theatre, 
aman of inextinguishable humour 
of pure South German quality. He, 
poor fellow, died tragically in that 
pleasant retreat : 3a mad dog bit him, 
and he committed suicide to escape 
the horrors of hydrophobia. The 
snows of the Schneeberg are attain- 
able from Vienna between a sunrise 
and sunset. The ascent offers no 
greater difficulties than St. Paul’s 
by a staircase. Members of the 
Vienna Alpine Club pay the Schnee- 
berg a visit annually, that their 
pe destri ian reputation may not rust. 
The president of their club, by the 
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way, is skilful and enterprising, an 
authority upon the Styrian Alps; 
he stands like the Orteler Spitz 
among his unambitious brethren. 
My friend and companion in the 
mountains of Lower Austria, Bava, 
an Italian, resident in Vienna for a 
term, is an indefatigable ‘bergstei- 
ger;) summer or winter alike he 
dashes out of the city for a holiday 
of mountain air. Born in sub-alpine 
Bergamo, he has thus a thirst for the 
mountains, and knows every peak 
in this district, which is exile to him, 
but exile with some compensating 
charms. Bava insisted on taking a 
guide up the Schneeberg, because 
of two profound pits near the pla- 
teau, to bediscerned with difficulty in 
the darkening twilight. We sounded 
the depths of one with a boulder of 
rock; it seemed like the voice of the 
hollow underworld replying. They 
are shrouded with brushwood, and 
a pedestrian might easily walk into 
the awful trap without leaving an 
invitation to the ravens or a trace 
for inquiring friends. Old Frantz], 
theSchneeberg guide par excellence, 
led us to a chalet, where three 
mountain damsels set up a ‘jodling’ 
till midnight. They had a soldier 
brother in a Bohemian hospital, 
wounded, but safe. They knew 
many in the valleys around the 
Schneeberg who had lost brother, 
husband, father, and friend, and 
lover. The Austrian peasantry have 
generally good voices and not a bad 
ear for music. They give the Alpine 
‘jodling’ with splendid vigour and 
clearness, better than the Swiss; 
but it is a form of singing that be- 
comes monotonous after some hours 
of sitting on an illiberal bench and 
blinking over wood smoke. The 
burden of full half of the songs 
was like that of our old ballad : 


The cock he proved fause, 
And untrue he was, 
For he crowéd an hour too soon. 


Swiss girls have a stricter reper- 


toire than South German. 
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peasants of Lower Austria are as 
bigoted in their religion as the Ty- 
rolese, but in other things they are 
not severe by nature. The chalet 
was now abandoned to us. Bava 
and I had a lively bed; we could 
not sleep on the wet hay in the 
loft, and had to lie for two dreadful 
hours on a straw mattress that crept ; 
each of us like cathedral effigies ofa 
knight in harness. An icy wind 
blew down from the open loft. 
Frantzl piled green wood upon the 
fire for warmth, when round came 
a roll of acrid smoke and we were 
saved from stifling by a thorough 
draught through the doorway. A hut 
in Dauphiné might have been worse, 
though worse only in its smell. It is 
good that men should have a fore- 
taste of purgatory now and then. 
I had expected a more patient se- 
renity in Bava, who tore at his leg 
every other half-minute, craving 
pardon roughly, as with a tongue- 
raw from execrations. Old Frantzi’ 
kept back the dawn as long as he 
could. We started on our elbows: 
rejoicingly on hearing the grunt of 
an awakening pig hard by: but he 
‘ proved fause ;? Frantzl stirred the 
logs to look at Bava’s watch, while 
we both sat up between sleep and 
madness to hear him name the hour, 
—two o’clock. That wretched pig 
had only been dreaming! We 
dropped like men quite slain, with- 
out a groan. Presently the pig 
began again,—‘Hrumph!’ as Mr. 
Carlyle translates his vernacular ; 
ending every sentence—‘ whorf !’ 
The pig’s scale of notes, though not 
high, is various, just such as pub- 
lishers and critics tell us a modern 
novel should be, to please the public 
taste. I reckon that twenty chap- 
ters of a porker’s popular novel 
were recited to me, all choke full of 
piggy small talk: no tragedy, no 
comedy, all about ourselves; an ac- 
curate picture of what everybody 
says and what everybody does, 
mirroring the great pork public. I 
listened with intense interest, either 
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because, or in spite, of my being 
devoured by advancing myriads. 
The novelist was particularly cun- 
ning in his stops, as if accustomed 
to deliver serial tales. Then he re- 
sumed, and went round and round, 
and over and under, and dash at his 
subject, and off again; amusing di- 
gressions, eV erythingasclea -as glass 
—no flights. The merit of this form 
of composition is not alone that it 
amuses, it flatters ; for after a while 
the discovery is made that it is 
easily to be imitated. The first pig 
roused two others; three; a dozen: 
to top them he squeaked, he lost 
his style ; soon there was a harrow- 
ing discord of novelists; taste was 
perverted; the happy tale of the 
trough made way for one concerning 
the bloody fate of pigs. Pigs, public, 
and reviewers were mingling in 
frightful confusion, when Frantz] 
struck a light for his lantern, and 
Bava rolled to the bedabbled floor, 
and I after him. 

‘What a noise those pigs did 
make !’ said Bava. 

To him it had been a noise of 
pigs, and nothing more! Peter 
Bells lead a monotonous existence. 

Dawn, assisted by Frantzl’s lan- 
tern, led us over the rough ground. 
The sun rose as we reached the 
height. The Schneeberg commands 
a view of all the Lower Austrian 
peaks, and a portion of the alps of 
Styria, which were reddening while 
a hundred valleys lay white with 

vapour. It is the mountain for un- 
ambitious ladies, if there be any, for 
it is easy to climb and more to be 
counted on for a show of splendid 
scenery than many a difficult moun- 
tain. And it has the charm of a 
great extent of pasture-sweeps look- 
ing over all the rounding of the 
grand Hollenthal. A pleasant day 
might be passed on the Kuhschnee- 
berg in strolling to the projections 
above this incomparable valley. We 
traversed it, descending the Schnee- 
berg on the north side, where the 
swift translucent Schwartza is an 
infant brook. Vienna being badly 
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supplied with wholesome water, a 
scheme was started to convey the 
waters of this river to the city. 
Money was spent in establishing the 
fact that it could be done, so the 
Viennese went to sleep on the 
matter, perfectly satisfied. 

‘They build a general post-office,’ 
says Bava, who is touched by the 
humour of an imbecility that his 
nationality makes him despise ; ‘ the 
post-office tumbles down ; they build 
again—it tumbles down ; again they 
build—again it tumbles. So then 
they inquire about the foundations, 
which they discover to be weak: 
the fourth time, their edifice stands, 
They have an opera-house that is 
too small for them. They set to 
work to build one thrice its size; 
but, behold! it is so big that the 
voice is lost in it. So, as they are 
people of expedients, they build off 
portions for saloons, vafés, reading- 
rooms, every luxury, and their opera 
is in the centre ; but, just conceive 
it! they find now they have built 
off so much that their great new 
opera-house is actually smaller than 
the one they abandoned because it 
was not large enough to hold them! 
If they take up conduit-pipes in the 
streets, diavolo! it is a going to the 
devil and not coming back in a 
hurry. They build an aqueduct— 
yes; and it is a little less than a 
mile above the water! No wonder 
the Prussians beat them.’ 

I praised their good temper to 
moderate Bava’s energy of intel- 
lectual contempt. They are good- 
tempered, obliging, and kindly. 
There are, [I believe, upwards of 
eighteen thousand Italians in 
Vienna; and, for a proof of South 
German kindliness, these foreigners 


suffered no popular molestation of 


any sort when Italy and Austria 
were at strife. They are so far 
civilised ; but they are stupid be- 
yond the conception even of one 
who has studied our Kast Anglian 
peasantry. Stupid good nature is 


the characteristic of the Germans of 
Lower Austria; the thing of all 
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others which does most mischief. I 
will give an ‘ illustration’ of it 
that occurred on our line of walk. 
We stopped at an inn just where 
the Schwartza receives a tributary 
of its own cold topaz colour over 
the pebbles and rattling swiftness. 
The Viennese tourist of | the Hdllen- 
thal records his passage and admi- 
ration of the scenery in a book at 
this inn ; so many must have seen 
what outraged me, and apparently 
me alone. We were sitting out in 
the river-bower across the road, 
waiting for our supply of meat and 
mehlspeisen, when a little fellow 
toddled up to us with the air of an 
idle inhabitant accustomed to make 
an inspection of strangers. He was 
about as high as my knee; and in 
his mouth he had a huge cigar 
alight. 
regularly, like a practised hand, 
before I walked him back to the 
house. His nurse met me ; I pointed 
at the cigar. ‘ Yes, that’s his second 
this morning,’ she said, and giggled. 


The homunculus was ready to go 
anywhere with me, so long as I re- 
framed from putting division be- 


T found 
This was 


tween him and his cigar. 
his mother in the kitchen, 
our conversation : 

‘Is it possible, my good woman, 
that you permit your child to 
smoke ?’ 

‘Oh! yes; he likes it.’ 

‘What is his age, may I ask P’ 

‘Let me see: he is three years 
and a half.’ 

‘Three years and a half! 
how long 
smoking ,?? 

‘Let me see: it’s about eight or 
nine months.’ 

‘You don’t think 
him ?’ 

On. 
good,’ 

‘Is that your belief?’ 

‘Why, he’s sure to smoke, sooner 
or later,’ 

‘Where does 
cigars ?’ 


‘He gets them from the father. 


And 
is it since he took to 


it bad for 


dear! no. It does him 


he get these big 
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It’s better for him than straw and 
sticks; and he will smoke some- 
thing.’ 

‘ But don’t you know that you’re 
positively killing the little lad ?’ 

‘Why, look at him!’ says the 
mother ; and I am bound to confess 
that the monstrous diminutive en- 
gine has red cheeks and big legs. 
He knocks the ash off his cigar-end 
with a precocious dainty, dandy 
air. 

The woman repeats that it does 
him good. 

‘It keeps him quiet, you mean ?’ 

‘Yes, it keeps him quiet. We 
never have trouble with the “ little 
blesséd ” when he has got his cigar.’ 

‘How many a day does he 
smoke ?’ 

‘ Sometimes 
four.’ 

‘ And he’s three years and a half 
old!’ 

‘It’s because he’s so strong!’ 
says the mother, to account for his 
powers. 

I take him by the hand and go 
to his father, in the woodhouse. 

‘ Here’s your son, my worthy 
landlord. You see he’s smoking. I 
hear that you permit it. Now, if 
you like, T ll get you the opinion of 
a Viennese doctor, and send it to 
you by post; and you will find it 
back my words, when [ tell you 
that it’s equal to murder to let this 
little fellow smoke.’ 

The father looks astonished first, 
from me to the boy, then laughs. 

‘He likes it‘so! It’s nasty to 
refuse him—eh, Karl, my manikin ? 
It keeps him quiet all day long. 
We never have trouble with him 
when he’s got his cigar. It’s not 
expensive; and there he is happy ! 
He took toit at once. He’d smoke 
a dung-heap rather than not smoke 
at all. I own,’ says the bigger 
idiot, ‘it’s bad for him to let him 
pick up travellers’ cigar-ends, and 
suck at the straws. He smokes 
mild tobacco, not the Virginia cigars, 
you see, sir. Blow us a proper 
cloud, my boy.’ 


three, sometimes 
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But the child evidently did not 
smoke for show, and responded to 
the challenge with a slight puff. 

I need not repeat the arguments 
and persuasions I brought to bear 
on the couple. They were of one 
mind, or one in the absence of it; 
were convinced that what kept the 
boy quiet and gave him a contented 
appearance must be good for him. 
Lots of people had noticed the fact 
of his smoking, none had ever be- 
fore complained of it. I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that I was 
classed as an intrusive eccentric 
foreigner of some sort—perhaps an 
Englishman. 

‘My friend,’ said Bava, when I 
returned to him, ‘I knew you would 
be wasting time. What can you do 
with a people that have no intelli- 
gence? I never think of convincing 
or persuading them. I make my 
way by them and no more; they 
are civil, Iam civil; so we pass and 
repass. Last year I foresaw the 
war with Italy. I wished for Italy 
and Austria to come to terms with- 
out a war. I commenced a series 
of articles in the Neue Freie Presse, 
entirely of a commercial character. 
I showed how the commercial bond 
of union would lead to the political 
alliance ; I named the articles— 
wood, iron, wheat, manufactures— 
that Austria could pour into Italy 
under the establishmentof a faircom- 
mercial treaty ; and the oil, hemp, 
&c. that Italy could give in return. 
Which is now the richest country ? 
which therefore wants a market ? 
Austria! Austria! Well, my ar- 
ticles appeared, one, two; and then 
the editor receives a visitation from 
the Minister, a menace, and a de- 
mand for the name of the author, 
which he did not give; but the 
articles were interdicted. It is 
blood, blood only, that teaches fools! 
I am sorry for their misfortunes, 
but—enjin, they are fools !—and you 
know the fate of such. They cannot 
learn a lesson that is not written in 
blood.’ 

At Wiener-Neustadt, I was di- 
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rected to catch a glimpse of one 
who had recently read the chiefest 
lesson given of late years in that 
historical ink. A man in jiiger 
costume was walking at a smart 
pace towards the hills, followed 
closely by his green-clad servant. 
‘Es ist ja der Benedek,’ said a 
German. Benedek was at Wiener- 
Neustadt, whether it was he who 
presented a back-view to me or not. 

The Saxon troops were parading 
on the Steinfeld, being quartered 
in the villages along the southern 
line. They march very much like 
our men, on the flat of the foot, 
without spring of muscle, inele- 
gantly, but are solid troops, of a 
soldierly aspect; the officers com- 
monly of huge proportions. ‘ What 
a force it will be in the hands of 
Prussia!’ said an Austrian officer, 
who had seen them at Kénigegriitz, 
and he sighed with some reason, 
for at that time the imperial army 
hoped for nothing so ardently as 
another speedy conflict—say, in the 
course of a year, France aiding: 
and on this next occasion they 
would know how to treat the 
Prussian horse, which had never 
once met them in fair fight, and 
was no better than a trap to catch 
cavalry. The Austrians grieved 
bitterly over the degraded use of 
this arm by the Prussian generals. 
Many instances were cited of the 
total want of chivalry in the way 
those Prussians manceuvred their 
cavalry, by feigning to accept a 
challenge and drawing the re- 
nowned imperial horsemen into an 
ambush of cannon and rifle. [ 
mentioned these complaints to 
Bava. ‘Eh,’ said he, ‘ you see the 
brilliancy of their understandings ! 
The cavalry of these Austrians is 

matchless, so they complain of an 
injustice in not getting a fair field 
for it. Prussia is to do them the 
honour to take a beating, so that 
the world may know that their 
cavalry is worth its reputation.” 
This was prejudice speaking on the 
other side. I think the Austrian 
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had grounds for complaining that 
the enemy was guilty of la petite 
guerre in this respect. 

On my return to Vienna I found 
Von Honig busy upon the tadpole 
correspondence, which, by the aid 
of enormous capital headings, he 
contrived to render as startling 
with reference to prospects of peace 
as of war. He spoke of officers 
breaking their swords in bitter 
spite, right and left; his cousin 
would quit the Austrian service 
and return to Hanover instantly to 
be at the disposal of the conqueror. 
He himself would do the same, re- 
serving his American citizenship 
as a shadow of greatness over his 
Prussian. Vienna was in a milder 
mood. She had no sense of any 
sacrifice of honour, and the pro- 
spect of a release from martial law 
was the principal thing she looked 
for. Moreover, they had assumed 
a queer vanity in thinking and 
saying,‘ Weare Germans.’ If they 
had been North Germans, they 
would have the stuff in them to 
keep a preponderance above the 
other races of the empire, without 
the aid of an intriguing or domina- 
ting Court in the capital. It is 
this want of quality which makes it 
so hard for Germanic Austria to 
maintain her dependencies on the 
constitutional model. She has no 
dominant intellectual head to inspire 
the various races with respect. Yet 
Austria can attract its Schwiirmer 
(enthusiast is a poor dilution of the 
word) from Germany, just as the 
charms of Vienna have lured away 
Venetians from the lagoons. I met 
a true Schwiirmer in the person of 
the Ritter von Leburtz, a Central 
German, an accomplished, thought- 
ful gentleman, who ‘turned from 
Prussia ‘as a thorn turns from the 
sea,’ and would have had me be- 
lieve that the old East Empire 
offers a practical refuge for a large 
body of his countrymen, besides the 
traditional hold it has upon their 
veneration, upon which he laid small 
stress. The Prussian element, the 
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Prussian tone, the Prussian system, 
divided German blood, according to 
this view, ten thousand times more 
effectually than a river fortified by 
diplomatic obligations. A mean race 
(the Keltic for example) might see 
its ambition in being one. A grand 
race of steady breeders, grave minds, 
looked far beyond that narrow 
boundary. For the Germans a rati- 
fied union was a passing experiment. 
The idea of a united Fatherland 
drew its origin from the necessity 
for establishing a power that should 
curb the aggressiveness of restless 
Frenchmen. The bulk of Prussia, 
supported by Hanover, Nassau, and 
Saxony, was now solid and of suffi- 
cient size for the purpose. Doubt- 
less the object of Prussian ministers 
was yet further to aggrandise their 
own state; but the more they pushed 
it, the more they would put division 
in the hearts of North and South 
Germans. France, of course, could 
at any time give them a rallying 
cry. The danger was, that France 
would do his countrymen this ill 
service ; in any case it would be but 
a temporary evil. ‘ Diversity is the 
characteristic of German strength. 
Let Prussia work northward, and 
find sea-room ; that is her mission. 
Ours is to civilise and bind the 
Slaves eastward. Back to back, we 
North and South Germans are a 
great people, but not hand in hand. 
A vast European central power 
cannot assimilate the outlying races, 
as Austria, remaining partly Ger- 
man, would and must do. Far from 
being shattered by the war, she has 
been shown her way ; and when the 
Concordat is abolished, and her 
villages and townships become 
habitable homes for sturdy men, 
you will see that good blood flows 
in this direction :—our destiny is 
to show front to the East, and the 
longer we delay in it, the worse for 
mankind.’ 

This was the view of one who 
had recently seen the old black- 
yellow flag dip again in a stormy 
sunset. G. M. 
























































THE PLOT OF THE 
EFORE the painful interest ex- 
cited by the tragical conclusion 
of the Mexican drama has entirely 
subsided, we desire to call attention 
to the plot: to the real authors as 
well as to the leading actors : to lay 
bare their motives, to apportion 
their respective shares of the re- 
sponsibility, and point the true 
moral of the catastrophe. We un- 
dertake to show that the cause to 
which the lamented Archduke fell 
a sacrifice was essentially, and in 
every imaginable point of view, a 
bad cause. Gallantry, courage, 
honesty of purpose, with a host of 
private virtues, did not save him 
from being the unconscious instru- 
ment of insensate ambition, vain- 
glory, bigotry, cupidity, peculation, 
and bad faith ; ; and the amount of 
mischief that may be brought about 
by good intentions without firmness 
or foresight may be learned from 
that famous decree of October 1865, 
which now constitutes the best 
apology of his executioners. What- 
ever judgment may eventually be 
passed on their bold act of retalia- 
tion, condemn it or regret it as we 
may, had no such event occurred to 
shock Europe, the genuine charac- 
ter of the Napoleonic project would 
probably have been glossed over or 

concealed. 

The first step is to get a clear 
understanding of the scene of action 
—the country, the people, the pre- 
existing form of government, the 
state of parties, the prospects held 
out to the new emperor, and the 
kind of work cut out for him. 

The Republic of Mexico, after the 
loss of some of its finest provinces, 
comprises an area of 750,000 square 
miles: more than treble the area of 
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1 Le Mexique tel qvil est: La Vérité sur son Climat, 
Par Emmanuel Domenech, ancien Directeur de 
l’Empereur Maximilian, ex-auménier du C orps E xpe ‘ditionnaire. 

Correspondence respecting the — s of Mexico. 
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France. The population exceeds 
eight millions, made up in un. 
equal proportions, difficult to fix, of 
Creoles or whites of Spanish de- 
scent, the dominant class ; Indians, 
or indigenous Mexicans; and mon- 


grels, half-breeds, or mixed races, 
The Indians, computed at two 


thirds of the whole, a subject and 
submissive race, count for little or 
nothing in the political scale; al- 
though they now and then send 
forth a successful competitor for 
power. Juarez and Almonte are 
Indians. The prominent feature in 
the social and political system is 
the Church,—the Roman Catholic 
Church with (tillvery recently) more 
wealth, more influence, and more 
cor ruption, than inany other quarter 
of the world at any period. Spanish 
bigotry, combining with Indian su- 
perstition, has here produced results 
which stagger credulity. 

Prior to 1861, more than half the 
productive land of the country was 
held in mortmain by the religious 
corporations or the clergy; their 
property being roughly estimated at 
300 millions of dollars, and their 
revenue at 20 millions (four millions 
sterling), double the revenue of 
the state.. In the city of Mexico 
alone they possessed 2,000 houses 
which they were in the habit of let- 
ting; and thereishardlyatown which 
is not half made up of churches, 
convents, or ecclesiastical buildings 
of some sort. Schools are singularly 
scarce, the Mexican priesthood havy- 
ing an instinctive dread of educa- 


tion ; and they have been remark- 
ably successful in preserving their 
flocks from the mischievous taint of 
Indeed, many of the 
supe- 


knowledge. 


working clergy are little 
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rior in this respect to the Indians, 
who are permitted by their spiritual 
guides to confound the most revolt- 
ing practices of their traditional su- 
perstitions with Christianity. 


It would require volumes [observes the 
Abbé Domenech] to recount the Indian su- 
perstitions, of an idolatrous character, which 
remain. For want of serious instruction, 
numerous traces of Aztec paganism may be 
discovered in Indian Catholicism. I chanced 
one day to be present at some Indian dances 
at San-Luis de la Paz, celebrated in honour 
of St. Louis, patron of the town. Twenty- 
four girls and twenty-four young men were 
dancing in the church, with the curate 
looking on. An Indian, his head covered 
with a mask of a chimerical divinity resem- 


bling the devil, with the horns and tusks of 


a wild boar, directed the figures of the 
dance, which reminded me of those of the 
redskins. J remarked to the curate, an ex- 
cellent priest in other matters, that it was 
far from proper to permit such things in a 
church. ‘The ancient customs,’ he replied, 

‘are respectable ; it is good to preserve them; 

we have only to prevent them from degene- 
rating into orgies.’ 


The religious processions, with 
which travellers in Old Spain must 
be familiar, are pushed to extrava- 
gancein Mexico, wherethe mysteries 
of the middle ages are surpassed. 


According to the Abbé, no father of 


a family thinks it unbecoming to 
take his daughter to the procession 
in which Mary, far gone in preg- 
nancy, is paré aded round the church. 

After the procession, a priest draws 
from under the petticoat a Jesus in 
swaddling clothes, who is placed on 
the altar and then similarly paraded. 

There are towns where an Indian is 
paid to represent Judas, and let the 
people spit in his face, the whole day 
long. The sacred singing and music 
are describedasatrocious, ‘bordering 
on infernal.’ The Indians come to 
mass with the poultry and provi- 
sions they are carrying to market. 
‘I was obliged to desert the cathe- 
dral of Mexico, where I went every 
morning, because I could not collect 

my thoughts. The gobbling of 
turkeys, ‘the crowing of cocks, the 
barking of dogs, the mewing of 
cats, the warbling of birds ‘that 
have fixed their domicile under the 
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arches, the pricking of fleas; make 
religious meditation impossible for 
one who is not accustomed to live 
in such a menagerie.’ 

One of Landseer’s masterpieces 
commemorates the practice of the 
Scotch shepherds of bringing their 
dogs to kirk, but these sagacious 
animals are by no means the worst 
behaved of the congregation. Ifa 
French priest (says the Abbé) was 
scandalised by a Mexican curate’s 
offer of a cigaretto after the mass, 
the curate on his side was no less 
surprised at seeing the priest ar- 
range his hair in the looking-glass 
of the sacristy before putting on, 
and after laying aside, his sacerdo- 
tal vestments. If there be any cul- 
pable irreverence or touch of mun- 
dane vanity in such a passing sacri- 
fice to the graces, we fear that 
many a good-looking young English 
clergyman must also plead guilty 
to the charge. 

Numbers of the priests have fami- 
lies and female relatives whose 
duties are conjugal. These, like the 
ladies who kept house for an (we 
hope) extinct race of cardinals, 
sometimes pass under the name 
of nieces or cousins, but they 
not unfrequently, in open defiance 
of the professional celibacy of their 
protectors, assume the title of wife. 
A woman of Oaxaca, when the 
Abbé asked her about these singu- 
lar unions, told him : ‘ My country- 
women prefer living with priests, 
because they are better kept. The 
poor creatures are so wretched that 
they look out for a house where 
they are always sure of finding 
good clothes and food.’ The priest 
and the woman are not dishonoured 
by this concubinage : they are even 
respected, if they get on well to- 
gether. A tradesman having asked 
the concubine of a priest belonging 
to an episcopal household for the 
price of a gown, she told him that 
she had no money, and he must 
wait. ‘I do not choose to wait,’ 
said the tradesman, ‘and if you do 
not pay me at once, I will summon 








you before the judge.’—‘ Try then. 
Do you not know that I belong to 
the sacred mitre ?’ 

The sacred mitre is worn by one 
archbishop and ten bishops, who 
are not over-strict in observing the 
canonical laws themselves, or in 
enforcing them on their subordi- 
nates. ‘ Despite the decrees of the 
Council of Trent,’ remarks the 
Abbé, ‘ pastoral visits are almost 
unknown in Mexico. I know that 
they are difficult and dangerous 
since the Independence ; but if the 
episcopacy does not give the exam- 
ple of devotedness and abnegation, 
who is to giveit?’ He tellsa story 
of a bishop who ventured as far as 
a village close to his episcopal seat, 
and was requested by the curate to 
bless his children and their mother, 
which he did for a room full. 
Another went further : he baptized 
the child of one of his curates. Not 
content with living in concubinage, 
the priests compel the poorer classes 
to do the same, by exacting a 
marriage fee which few are able 
or willing to pay; and all ap- 
peals to the hierarchy to modify 
this exaction have proved vain. 
Ordination and the cure of souls 
are bestowed with slight reference 
to fitness, and, unless the bishops 
are much belied, may occasionally 
be bought. ‘If the Pope were to 
interdict all the priests knowingly 
or ignorantly guilty of simony, and 
all who keepconcubines, the Mexican 
clergy would be reduced to a mere 
trifle.’ 

The Abbé Domenech was the 
editor of the Manuecrit Pictogra- 
phique, published under imperial 
auspices, which is now pretty gene- 
rally regarded as a hoax; and his 
authority therefore is somewhat 
open to suspicion. But his means 
of information were ample, and it 
is clear from the whole tenor of his 
book that he has been led reluctantly 
to expose the corruptions of the 
Mexican church, which is tanta- 
mount to exposing the weak side of 
the clerical party, the sole party 
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from whom his imperial master, 
Maximilian, had anything to hope 
at any time. Moreover, the follow- 
ing summary might be amply con- 
firmed by other evidence if required. 


The secular clergy, but above all the re- 
gular clergy, had acquired under the Spanish 
Government immense property, valued, cor- 
rectly or incorrectly, at nearly three quarters 
of the Mexican territory. It resulted from 
this state of things, that the poor popula- 
tion, from laziness or ambition, made it 
their object to enter into the convents or the 
priesthood. Thus Mexico became a monas- 
tic or clerical state, as we should now call 
it. In fact, the Indians, submissive as 
children to the clergy, being politically 
null, the rest of the nation, not in the 
church, was bound to it by ties of relation- 
ship, business, or servitude. To be con- 
vinced of the material fact, it is sufficient 
to take a cursory view of the multitude of 
steeples or belfries which overtop the towns 
and villages of Mexico. Every impartial 
thinker who has seriously studied the his- 
tory of New Spain, will recognise the exac- 
titude of the moral fact. 

I verify both, without passing an opinion 
on them. It is for having misunderstood, 
denied even, both the one and the other, 
that the Imperial Government has seen the 
sympathies of the nation vanish in a few 
months: it is for having believed the con- 
trary that it has fallen into the most abso- 
lute isolation. 


The importance of this statement 
will be seen when we come to 
weigh the political and personal 
objects which Maximilian was in- 
structed to pursue. 

The independence of Mexico, al- 
though not formally recognised by 
Great Britain and other European 
powers till 1825, has practically 
existed for more than half a cen- 
tury, during which the government 
has undergone more than half 
@ hundred revolutionary changes. 
But, with rare exceptions, it has 
consistently retained the form of a 
democratic and federal republic, 
framed after the model of the United 
States. There has occurred at in- 
tervals a brief dictatorship, and 
Iturbide contrived to be declared 
emperor in 1822. But he was de- 
throned, pensioned off, and banished 
within the year ; and venturing back 
in the hope of resuming the purple 
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in 1824, he was seized, summarily 
tried, and shot. What are termed 
revolutions are the successive over- 
throws of one party leader by an- 
other, and the consequent transfer 
of power: the normal career of a 
Mexican adventurer, civil or mili- 
tary, being to alternate between 
success and failure, wealth and po- 
verty, high command and exile, the 
palace or the mountains, till arrested 
by the bullet or the sword. The 
only wonder is that many of them 
contrive to last so long. Santa 
Anna, who met with what can 
hardly be termed. an untimely end 
the other day, began this hazardous 
game some forty years ago, and 
played it in a manner to aggravate 
the risk. Whenever, during his 
presidency or ascendancy, the leaders 
of a revolt fell into his hands, he 
had them shot. On one occasion 


he ordered General Ampulia to send 
him the head of an officer of rank 
engaged in a pronwnciamiento in a 
distant province; and to prevent 
decomposition on the way, the 


general had the head boiled before 
sending it. The dread of retaliation 
sometimes, though rarely, induced a 
politer mode of treatment. When 
General Miramon arrested the Pre- 
sident Zuloaga, it was on leaving a 
ball. The president was less affected 
by the loss of power than by the 
trim in which he was found: ‘ Let 
me go home and change my dress. 
Do you not see that Iam ridiculous 
in this costume?’ The request was 
granted. 

Passing over many equally 
illustrative, let us take a glance at 
the career of Juarez, the actual 
President, which is probably hurry- 
to the common consummation as we 
write; although more creditably 
commenced, and exhibiting far more 
capacity for the conduct of affairs, 
than that of any competitor or con- 
temporary. He is an Indian, or 
aboriginal Mexican, by blood and 
race, and is said to have begun life 
in the office of an advocate, who edu- 
cated him for the law. His title of 
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Doctor, which has puzzled the Pari- 
sians, is derived from his degree of 
D.C.L. The Dr. Lushington or Dr. 
Travers Twiss of Mexico, he rose 
by merit, by juridical learning and 
reputation, to be the first judge of 
the Supreme Court; and it was in 
that capacity that he regularly and 
legally succeeded to the presidency 
when vacated by Comonfort in 1858. 
He encountered a strong opposition 
from the clerical party, who set up 
Zuloaga, and then Miramon; but 
he was recognised by the United 
States, and after various alterna- 
tions of fortune, we find him, in 
June 1861, master of the situa- 
tion, and invested with ample powers 
for carrying out the distinctive po- 
licy of his administration. No ruler 
before him had ventured to meddle 
with the property or privileges of 
the Church, although it was clear 
that no reform of any sort, no pro- 
gress, moral or material, was prac- 
ticable so long as the influence of 
the clergy continued unimpaired. 
He, therefore, took the decisive step 
of proclaiming religious liberty and 
confiscating the property, movable 
and immovable, of the Church. 

If this property had been sold for 
a quarter of its value, and the pro- 
ceeds properly applied, the State 
would have been relieved from its 
most pressing liabilities, and its 
obligations to foreigners would have 
been discharged, or placed on such 
a footing as to have given no pre- 
tence for foreign intervention, not 
even tosuch unscrupulous claimants 
as the French. But Mexicans have 
peculiar notions of mewm and tuum, 
and so soon as the prescriptive right 
and title of the clergy were declared 
null, they proceeded to plunder the 
shrines and sanctuaries as they 
would have plundered a town taken 
by storm. The Abbé Domenech 
states that the churches were robbed 
of ornaments in gold, silver, and 
precious metals, to the value of 
eight millions sterling; and re- 
membering how Spanish churches 
are adorned, and that the accumu- 












lation had been going on since the 
fifteenth century, we see no reason 
for suspecting him of exaggeration. 

The cathedral of Mexico, we are 
reminded, possessed a lamp i in mas- 
sive silver so large that three men 
could stand in it together when they 
were cleaning it. The Liberals 
have cleaned it so thoroughly, that 
not a vestige of it remains. The 
church land was sold for a song, or 
granted away to supporters and 
hangers-on, like the land of the 
English religious orders at the Re- 
formation; and the best defence 
that can be made for Juarez, in- 
dependently of his inability to 
resist the all-pervading spirit of 
rapacity, is that the vitally im- 
portant measure for dismantling the 
stronghold of bigotry would have 
failed altogether if it had been de- 
layed. In his point of view, which 
we are inclined to think just, it was 
of comparatively little moment what 
became of the landed property in 
the first instance, so long as it was 
taken out of mortmain and thrown 
into the general market: so long as 
a numerous body of new proprietors 
were interested in preventing a 
reactionary movement in favour of 
the priests. The consequences of a 
vicious system will long survive it: 
centuries may elapse before the 
Mexican people emerge from the 
slough of ignorance and superstition 
in which “they were steeped and 
held down by their spiritual pastors 
and masters; but Juarez applied 
the only effective antidote to the 
reactionary poison: he rooted up 
the upas-tree which cankered and 
blighted whatever seeds of improve- 
ment began to germinate beneath 
its shade. 

Mr. Mathew, British consul and 
chargé d’ affaires prior to the arrival 
of Sir Charles Wyke, writes thus to 
Lord Russell from Mexico, May 12, 
1861: 


Foreigners, especially, who suffered so 
heavily “under that arbitrary rule, and by 
the hatred and intolerance towards them 
which is a dogma of the Church party in 
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Mexico, cannot but make a broad distinction 
between the past and the present. 

President Juarez, though deficient in the 
energy necessary for the present crisis, is 
an upright and well intentioned man, ex- 
cellent in all the private relations of life ; 
but the mere fact of his being an Indian 
exposes him to the hostility and sneers of 
the dregs of Spanish society, and of those of 
mixed blood, who ludicrously arrogate to 
themselves the higher social position in 
Mexico. 

I do not believe it possible that the Church 
party, or that the former rule of intolerance 
and of gross superstition, can ever be re- 
stored to power: so far, at least has been 
secured by the result of the last civil war— 
the first contest for principles, it may be re- 
marked, in this Republic. But the result 
of the intrigues of various parties with dif- 
ferent views and hopes, and the difficulties 
and embarrassments purposely brought to 
bear upon a weak and bankrupt Govern- 
ment, may cause an early dismemberment 
of the Republic, and its division into many 
petty States. 


Sir Charles Wyke arrived at 
Mexico and assumed the duties of 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary on the gth May, 
1861. The firmness and sagacity 
which he displayed throughout a 
long series of difficult and compli- 
cated transactions, are now familiar 
to all who have been at the pains to 
master them; and the correctness 
of the view he took of the various re- 
lations, circumstances, capabilities, 
and tendencies of the country has 
been amply verified by the result. 
If the English Foreign Office could 
have submitted to be guided by his 
counsels, or had possessed moral 
courage enough to act all along inde- 
pendently of France, they might 
have prevented a great deal of the 
mischief which ensued from the in- 


judicious attempt at joint action 


with a power whose secret intentions 
were essentially selfish and utterly 
irreconcilable with good faith. Sir 
Charles Wyke, in a despatch of May 
27th, after confirming Mr. Mathew’s 
account of the waste of Church pro- 
perty and the disordered state of 
the finances, writes : 

The Church party, although beaten, are 


not yet subdued, and several of their chiefs 
are within six leagues of the capital, at the 
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head of forces varying from 4,000 to 6,000 
men. The notorious Marquez is one of 
these, and he has lately defeated several 
bodies of Government troops sent against 
him. 

The religious feelings of a fanatic popu- 
lation have been shocked by the destruction 
of churches and convents all over the coun- 
try, and the disbanded monks and friars 
wandering about amongst the people fan 
the flame of discontent, which is kept alive 
by the women, who, as a body, are all in 
Javour of the Church. 

We confine ourselves to two of 
General Marquez’s numerous titles 
tonotoriety. 1. He caused an Eng- 
lish surgeon to be shot for attending 
the wounded Liberals after a battle. 
2. He commanded the party which, 
in 1860, during the presidency of 
Miramon, forced their way into the 
British legation, broke open the iron 
box in which the money of the bond- 
holders was deposited, and carried 
off 660,000 dollars. The Liberal go- 
vernment, when required to make 
compensation for this robbery, ob- 
jected that it was no act of theirs, 
and that the money was spent in 
upholding a usurper: to which the 
obvious rejoinder was that the 
Mexican people must be held an- 
swerable for the acts of their de facto 
rulers; otherwise (considering their 
fondness for change) no diplomatic 
or commercial intercourse could be 
maintained with them. 

There was one obligation of the 
Miramon government which be- 
longs to a different category. When, 
as Sir Charles Wyke describes them, 
they were literally on their last 
legs and totally penniless, the house 
of Jecker, a Swiss established in 
Mexico, lent them 750,000 dollars 
(150,000/.), and received in return 
bonds for 15,000,000 dollars (three 
millions sterling). Juarez repu- 
diated the bonds, but expressed 
his readiness to repay the sum ac- 
tually advanced with interest. By 
way of laying the foundation of a 
French claim for the entire amount 
named in the bonds, Jecker was for- 
mally invested with the honours 
and rights of French citizenship, 
and the bonds, or the greater part of 
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them, were made over to influential 
personages about the French court. 
One of what Mr. Kinglake calls the 
‘brethren of the Tuileries ’ is much 
belied if he did not secure the 
lion’s share, before urging on the 
expedition and causing a trusted 
friend to be placed at the head of 
the commission charged with the 
enforcement of the claims. 

Sir Charles Wyke’s first duty on 
arriving in Mexico was to procure 
compensation for two acts of down- 
right robbery, as well as the pay- 
ment or satisfactory settlement of 
other debts more regularly incurred 
to English subjects. The waste of 
the Church property left Juarez 
without available funds to pay the 
current charges of his government ; 
and the British minister, finding 
himself put off from day to day on 
some idle pretence or another, at 
length sent in an ultimatum, and on 
its failing to produce the required 
effect, demanded his passports and 
left the country. The Spaniards 
and French having been treated 
much in the same fashion, were 
equally bent on obtaining reparation 
by force ; and after a good deal of 
negotiation between the three courts 
of London, Paris, and Madrid, a 
Convention, to which all three were 
parties, was signed on the 31st of 
October 1861. It began by clearly 
specifying the motive and the 
object, namely, that ‘ feeling them- 
selves compelled by the arbitrary 
and vexatious conduct of the Re- 
public of Mexico to demand from 
those authorities more efficacious 
protection for the persons and 
properties of their subjects, as 
well as a fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions contracted towards their Ma- 
jesties by the Republic of Mexico, 
they have agreed to conclude a Con- 
vention with a view to combine their 
common action.’ The second article, 
which merits particalar attention, 
runs thus: 


The high contracting parties engage not 
to seek for themselves, in the employment 
of the coercive measures contemplated by the 
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present Convention, any acquisition of terri- 
tory nor any special advantage, and not to 
exercise in the internal affairs of Mexico 
any influence of a nature to prejudice the 
right of the Mexican nation to choose and 
to constitute freely the form of its Govern- 
ment. 

It is quite clear that England and 
Spain had no ulterior motive, object, 
or design. It is equally clear that 
France signed the Convention with- 
out the smallest intention of abiding 
by it—signed it, in fact, for pur- 
poses which implied and compelled 
its infraction in the most essential 
point. 

After the defeat of the Clerical 
party, several of its leading members 
escaped to Europe, and were un- 
ceasingly occupied in preparing for 
a renewal of the struggle. They 
found ready listeners at Rome, 
where the loss of so vast an amount 
of ecclesiastical revenue to the infal- 
lible church was felt like a wound; 
and it isunderstood thatthe Empress 
Eugenie, under inspiration drawn 
directly from the Vatican, undertook 
the warm advocacy of their cause. 
But her imperial spouse, although 
not inaccessible to ultramontane in- 
fluences, required to be set in motion 
by more mundane and material 
agency; and the scheme which 
eventually fastened on his imagina- 
tion was one which combined the 
grandiose with the profitable. He 
was to be the restorer of the supre- 
macy of the Latin race in the New 
World : he was to arrest the onward 
course of the Saxon or Anglo-Saxon 
as decisively as Charles Martel 
stopped that of the Saracen: the 
civil war between the once United 
States marked out the auspicious 
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moment for the enterprise: France 
and England had only to recognise 
the South, and the Monroe doctrine 
would be a nonentity and a myth. 

Then, there was the province of 
Sonora, so fabulously rich in pre- 
cious metals that the silver alone 
would speedily pay off the national 
debt of France ; and then, by a dex- 
terous manipulation and distribu- 
tion of the claims, as in the case of 
the Jecker bonds, a quantity of 
nice pickings might be given to par- 
tisans, who thought they could 
never be remunerated sufficiently 
for their co-operation on the memo- 
rable days of December 1851. And 
so the enterprise was conceived, the 
entire superstructureof which rested 
on the foundation of interested mis- 
representations and false hopes. 
The supposed longing of the Mex- 
icans for a monarchy under French 
protection was the starting point; 
and the proverbial self-delusion of 
emigrants was utterly forgotten in 
the eagerness for self-glorification, 
dominion and gain.! 

It might naturally have occurred 
to any clear-sighted politician that, 
if the reactionary party could not 
hold their ground whilst they were 
backed by the unimpaired influence 
and undiminished property of the 
clergy, their chances must be wo- 
fully diminished by the transfer 
of that property, with the corre- 
sponding influence, to their oppo- 
nents; and the annals of Mexico 
prove that the entire spirit of the 
people is averse from both foreign 
sway and monarchy. Yet so com- 
pletely were the French Emperor 





and his counsellors misguided by 


‘ An able contemporary, writing in 1865, after a visit to Mexico, gives the French 
Emperor credit for ‘a vague and wavering, but sincere desire to make occasionally great 


and striking efforts for the improvement of mankind.’ Italy is an alleged example; 
Mexico another. But if he went to war in Italy for an idea, he certainly planned the 
expedition to Mexico under interested pressure ; and the summary of motives to which 
we refer concludes : ‘The civil war in America made it possible to interfere in Mexico, 
without fearing the anger of the Government of Washington; and the representations 
of the exiled members of the Mexican Clerical party inspired the Empress with a belief 
that it was a holy and sacred duty to induce her husband to devote the blood and trea- 
sures of France to this remote and uncertain enterprise. —Mcezrico: Reprinted from the 
Saturday Review. London: Longman & Co. 1865. 
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MM. Gutierrez de Estrada, Almonte, 
and others, that they thought it was 
only necessary for a French force, 
however small, toadvance far enough 
into the interior to form a nucleus or 
rallying point, whereupon the whole 
condition of things in Mexico would 
be reversed. 

The project for the nomination 
of the archduke was coeval with 
the first conception of the expedi- 
tion; and feelers were cautiously 
put forth by the French Govern- 
ment to ascertain how it would be 
received in Europe and the United 
States. On January 30th, 1862, 
Sir John Crampton, British Minister 
at Madrid, reports a conversation 
with Marshal O’Donnell, in which 
the Marshal strongly disapproved 
any departure from the strict letter 
of the second article of the Conven- 
tion : 


With respect tothe particular combination 
in question, it would be(he said) unnecessary 
for him to do more than refer me to the 
opinion which he expressed to me when an 
idea was agitated of conferring the sove- 
reignty of Mexico on a Spanish Prince. It 
appeared to him to be so extravagant as to 
be scarcely worthy of consideration. The 
present plan was not less so. A monarchy 
under a European Prince, if not guaran- 
teed by Europe, would not last a year; if 
guaranteed and supported by Europe, it 
would be a fruitful source of struggles be- 
tween European Powers and those of 
America who had adopted Republican in- 
stitutions and repelled European interfe- 
rence in the New World. 

‘I am not aware,’ said Marshal O’Don- 
nell, smiling, ‘of the wishes or disposition 
of the illustrious individual whose name has 
been brought forward on this occasion, but 
I can only repeat what I have often before 
said to you on this subject, viz., that being 
neither Archduke not Prince, but simply a 
Spanish general officer, and supposing 
(what, however, is impossible) that the 
Crown of Mexico were offered to me, I 
should not hesitate for a moment to refuse 
it. I have lived too long in contiguity with 
Mexico, when Captain-General of Cuba, not 
to be somewhat acquainted with the manners 
and political habits of that country, and the 
knowledge of them which I have acquired 
has certainly not led me to the conclusion 
that monarchy under a European Prince 
would succeed in reducing it to order.’ 


Lord Bloomfield, British Minister 
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at Vienna, having written to say 
that the Austrian Government 
would certainly object to the elec- 
tion of the Archduke unless they 
were assured that H.I.H. had been. 
really called to Mexico by the unani- 
mous feeling of the population, 
Lord Russell replies, Feb. 13, 1862 : 


I have received your Excellency’s de- 
spatch of the 6th instant, on the subject of 
the proposal for placing the Archduke 
Ferdinand Maximilian on the throne of 
Mexico. 

With reference to this project it appears, 
as your Excellency observes, to have origi- 
nated with the Mexican refugees at Paris. 

This class of people are notorious for un- 
founded calculation of the strength of their 
partisans in their native country, and for the 
extravagance of their expectations of sup- 
port. Marshal O'Donnell, as your Excel- 
lency will perceive by the printed papers 
laid before Parliament, is of opinion that 
the notion of establishing, by foreign inter- 
vention, aconstitutional monarchy in Mexico: 
is very chimerical. 

Her Majesty's Government would lend 
no support to such a project, although they 
would gladly see a Government in Mexico 
that would maintain order and tranquillity. 
If our estimate of the disorganisation of 
Mexico is correct, the Archduke, if he were 
to assume the crown, would have to rely 
wholly on the support of the French troops. 

It would take a long time so to consolidate 
a throne in Mexico as to render the sove- 
reign independent of foreign support, even 
if there can be created in Mexico elements 
out of which a stable support for a mon- 
archy could be built up; and in the mean 
time, if the foreign support were to be with- 
drawn, the sovereign might possibly be 
driven out by the Republicans of Mexico. 


This despatch must be admitted 
to be highly creditable to his lord- 
ship’s accuracy of knowledge and 
justness of appreciation. On the 
sth February, 1862, Lord Cowley 
writes from Paris : 


I observed to M. Thouvenel that I was 
bound to inform Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment if I had any reason to believe that the 
stipulation of non-intervention in the inter- 
nal affairs of Mexico, which had been in- 
troduced into the Convention of the 31st 
October 1861, was possibly about to be 
overstepped. M. Thouvenel replied that 
the Imperial Government would certainly 
not attempt to impose any government what- 
ever on the Mexican people. 


When this assurance was given 
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by M. Thouvenel, the Imperial Go- 
vernment were actually overstep- 
ping the Convention, On March 
29th, 1862, Sir Charles Wyke writes 
from Orizaba : 


General Almonte, late Mexican Minister 
in Paris, and now considered as the chief 
of the reactionary party here, arrived at 
Vera Cruz by last month’s mail from Eu- 
rope. As he is exiled from the country for 
his political opinions, he could not leave 
the walls of the town, where he received, as 
long as he remained in it, the protection of 
the allied forces. Whilst there he joined 
naturally enough the remnant of Miramon’s 
partisans, who enjoyed the same protection 
as himself on similar conditions. 

As long as things remained in this state 
no harm was done, but after the departure 
of General Prim and myself, General Al- 
monte and his friends formed the project of 
penetrating into the interior of the country 
under the protection of the French troops. 
This I am sorry to say was afforded to them 
by General Lorencez, with whom they all 
came up to Cordova a few days ago. 

On Commodore Dunlop becoming aware 
of what had occurred, he remonstrated with 
M. de Saligny, who replied that General de 
Lorencez was acting in this matter, as far 
as General Almonte was concerned, under 
direct orders from the Emperor. 


The Spanish troops occupied 
Vera Cruz in December 1861, and 
were joined by the British and 
French squadrons on the 6th and 
7th January 1862. The British part 
of the expeditionary force for land 
operations consisted exclusively of 
a few hundred marines, who were 
intended to occupy forts if required. 
The Spaniards had about 6,000 
men, and the French at first 
about three thousand; but their 
numbers were raised to between 
six and seven thousand within two 
months. The allied army was 
unprovided with means of land 
transport, and any advance into 
the interior must have been made 
through a guarded and fortified de- 
file. Yet their stay at Vera Cruz 


was both dangerous and impolitic 
in consequence of the prevalence of 
yellow fever and the loss of prestige 
by inactivity. 

The first attempt at extrication 
was singularly ill judged, and it is 
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one which, we feel convinced, the 
good sense and good taste of the 
English commissioners, Sir Charles 
Wyke and Commodore Dunlop, 
would have rejected had they stood 
alone. The allies issued a procla- 
mation to the Mexican people in 
which after calling on them not to 
believe ‘that behind demands as just 
as they are legitimate, are hidden 
plans of conquest, of restorations or 
of intervention in their affairs’— 
which one of the three knew were 
hidden—they appeal to them in this 
fashion: 

Mexicans! Listen to the voice of the 
allies, the anchor of salvation in the dread- 
ful tempest before which you are being 
driven; intrust yourselves with the greatest 
confidence to their good faith and upright 
intentions. Fear nothing on account of the 
unquiet and restléss spirits, who, should 
they present themselves, your determined 
and decided uprightness would know how 
to confound, while we, lookers on, preside 
at the grand spectacle of your regeneration, 
guaranteed by order and liberty. 

This proclamation, as might have 
been anticipated, had no effect, or 
an effect opposite to what was in- 
tended ; for the suspicions of the 
Mexican people of undue interfe- 
rence were more likely to be roused 
than allayed by a grandiloquent 
offer to preside (not gratis or with- 
out prepayment of claims, we pre- 
sume) at the grand spectacle of 
their regeneration. For this reason, 
it was disapproved by Lord Russell, 
who adds that ‘Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment do not wish to have even 
the appearance of interference in 
the internal affairs of Mexico.’ 

Several conferences took place at 
Vera Cruz between the allied com- 
missioners, for the purpose of fixing 
their respective claims and deciding 
on their course. The Spanish and 
English Commissioners were unani- 
mous in their refusal to support the 
French claims advanced by the 
French Commissioners, who, be- 
sides the 15 millions of dollars on 
the Jecker bonds, claimed 12 mil- 
lions more in a lump. M. de Sa- 
ligny (writes Sir Charles Wyke) 
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‘fixes the amount of French unset- 
tled claims at 12,000,000 dollars, 
stating that he has not examined 
into them, as it would take him at 
least a twelvemonth to do so; but 
his Government having instructed 
him to name some particular sum 
for the liquidation thereof, he has 
named the one above mentioned as 
being what he considers an approxi- 
mation to their value by a million 
or two more or less. Now, it be- 
comes evident from such a state- 
ment that this is a very loose way 
of handling such a question as this, 
and the more so as the French 
demand is, that this and other sums 
claimed shall be paid without dis- 
cussion by the Mexican Government, 
which is thus debarred from having 
the justice of the claims examined 
into either by themselves or by 
some third party.’ 

In reference to this communica- 
tion, Lord Russell writes to Lord 
Cowley, March 3rd, 1865 : 

In transmitting to your Excellency Sir 
C. Wyke’s despatch of the 19th of January 
last, I request you to call M. Thouvenel’s 
serious attention to its contents. 

The demand of 12,000,000 dollars (about 
2,500,000/, sterling) formed without any 
account on a rough guess, and the demand 
of the full and immediate execution of a 
contract for the payment of bonds to the 
amount of 15,000,000 dollars in return for 
750,000 dollars advanced to a nominal 
Government just in the act of falling, appear 
to Her Majesty's Government to be items 
of the ultimatum of which the Government 
of the Emperor cannot approve. 

But Her Majesty’s Government would be 
glad to learn the views of the French Govern- 
ment before they reply to Sir C. Wyke. 


M. Thouvenel admitted, in con- 
versation with Lord Cowley (March 
5th), that the 12 millions of dollars 


in the lump was startling. With 
regard to the Jecker claim, M. 
Thouvenel said that ‘there were a 
number of French subjects who had 
advanced money to Jecker on bonds 
issued by him on the strength of his 
contract with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. It was not, therefore, a 
question of the repayment only of 
the 750,000 dollars for the service 
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of the Mexican Government, but of 
the repayment of bonds for which 
value had been given.’ Because ¢ 
man raises money on the strength 
of a gambling and usurious con- 
tract, therefore that gambling and 
usurious contract is to be enforced 
by an armed intervention! It 
would be curious to know the 
amounts advanced to Jecker on the 
new bonds issued by him. 

Whilst the conferences were 
proceeding, it was felt to be quite 
out of the question for the troops 
to remain any longer at Vera Cruz 
with the sickly season approaching ; 
and it was resolved to shift their 
quarters to the first table lands in 
the interior, in the neighbourhood 
of Orizaba. But between them and 
these table lands lay the fortified 
passes, which the Mexicans seemed 
determined to defend. The com- 
missioners were consequently ob- 
liged to moderate their tone; and 
some conciliatory communications 
led to the Convention of Soledad, 
Feb. 19, 1862, between General 
Doblado on the part of the Mexican 
Government, and General Prim 
acting for the commissioners, who 
all subsequently affixed their sig- 
natures. After a protest by the 
Mexican Republic, that it was not 
in want of the help so benevolently 
offered, and a solemn pledge by 
the allies that they would attempt 
nothing against its independence 
and sovereignty, it is agreed that 
negotiations shall be opened at 
Orizaba, and that the allied forces 
shall occupy the towns on the table 
lands. The 4th and sth articles of 
the convention run thus : 

4. In order that it may not in the most 
remote degree be believed that the allies 
have signed these preliminaries in order to 
obtain the passage of the fortified positions 
garrisoned by the Mexican army, it is sti- 
pulated that in the unfortunate event of the 
negotiations being broken off, the forces of 
the allies will retire from the said towns, 
and will place themselves in the line that 
is beyond the said fortifications, on the 
Vera Cruz side; Paso Ancho on the Cor- 
dova road, and Paso de Ovejas on that of 
Jalapa, being the principal extreme points. 
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5. Should the unfortunate event of the 
breaking off of negotiations take place, and 
the allied troops retire to the line indicated 
in the preceding article, the hospitals that 
the allies may have will remain under the 
protection of the Mexican nation. 


On being apprised of this conven- 
tion, Lord Russell intimated his 
entire approval, adding : ‘ This con- 
vention will, it is to be hoped, dispel 
the fears entertained that the allies 
intended to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Mexico, and which, it 
must be admitted, was too much 
countenanced by the imprudent 
language held regarding the re- 
generation of Mexico. It is to be 
hoped that this error will not be 
repeated. The Mexicans alone are 
the fit judges of the form of govern- 
ment suited to their position, and 
calculated to insure their welfare.’ 

On the other hand, the convention 
was disapproved at the Tuileries, 
as contrary to the dignity of France; 
but although its validity was not 
disputed, it was virtually abrogated 
and nullified, almost as soon as 
made, by the conduct of the French, 
by their extravagant and utterly 
inadmissible demands, as well as by 
their reception of General Almonte, 
who came with an avowed mission 
from the French Emperor to inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of Mexico. 
The main cause of the rupture suffi- 
ciently appears from the procés-verbal 
(drawn up in concert) of the confe- 
rence held at Orizaba, April 9, 1862, 
between the allied commissioners : 

Having regard to the gravity of the affairs 
to be considered, their Excellencies decided 
that the Secretaries of the Missions of 
England and France should, together with 
the Secretary of the Mission of Spain, be 
present at this Conference, to draw up the 
proces-verbal in extenso. 

His Excellency the Count de Reus begins 
by inviting his Excellency the Admiral Ju- 
rien to set forth the object of the Confe- 
rence, and the latter answers that the 
principal end of the Conference is to come 
to an agreement on the answer to be made 
to a communication of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, demanding the re-embarkation of 
General Almonte and of the persons accom- 
panying him. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Wyke says, 
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that it is necessary to come to a frank and 
decisive explanation, and this opinion is 
shared by his colleagues. 

The Count de Reus adds, that it is expe- 
dient to know whether it is impossible to 
continue to act in concert, as has been 
hitherto done; for that he and his English 
colleagues consider the attitude recently 
taken by the plenipotentiaries of his 
Majesty the Emperor as contrary to the 
stipulations of the Convention of London. 


All [continued General Prim] was going 
on favourably, and there was reason to hope 
that every satisfaction intended by the 
Convention of London would be obtained 
by pacific means, when the packet for the 
month of February arrived, bringing General 
Almonte and some other exiles, and casting 
the apple of discord before the Conference. 

In a visit made to his Excellency [Prim] 
by General Almonte, the latter had declared 
to him frankly that he counted on the in- 
fluence of the three Powers to change the 
established government of Mexico into a 
monarchy, and to place the crown on the 
head of the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria ; that he thought this project would be 
well received in Mexico, and perhaps 
realised before two months were over. 

Commodore Dunlop observes that a few 
days afterwards M. Almonte made the 
same declaration to him. 

His Excellency the Count de Reus had 
answered General Almonte that he was of 
an opinion diametrically opposite, and that 
he must not count on the support of Spain ; 
that Mexico, constituted as a Republic for 
forty years, must necessarily be anti-monar- 
chical, and would never accept new institu- 
tions with which it was unacquainted, and 
which were contrary to those which it had 
adopted, and under which it had existed 
so long. 

On the observation of General Almonte 
that he felt sure of the support of the 
French arms, his Excellency answered that 
he would regret if the French Government 
were to follow in Mexico a policy which 
would be in opposition to the policy always 
great, just, and generous, of the Emperor ; 
that in the event, far from probable, but 
still possible, of a check sustained by the 
French forces engaged in such an under- 
taking, his Excellency would feel as much 
pain as if a great misfortune were to fall 
on his own country or on himself; that 
lastly, he conjured General Almonte not to 
go forward, for if he went alone, exiled as 
he was by a decree, just or unjust, he was 
going to destruction, and if he was escorted 
by the troops of one of the allied Powers, 
this fact would produce an alarm which 
would compromise the results of the good 
policy followed up to this day by the 


Commissioners. 
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Prior to this conference, it will 
be borne in mind, the French re- 
inforcements had arrived under 
General Lorencez. With them came 
General Almonte, and (to adopt 
the very words of M. de Saligny, 
as set down in the procés-verbal) 
‘the vessel which carried the com- 
mander of the expeditionary corps 
and his staff waited, by order of 
the Emperor, four days for Gene- 
ral Almonte.’ Immediately on his 
arrival the General assumed the title 
of Provisional President of Mexico, 
and opened comraunications with 
the most active partisans of the 
Clerical party, who, under Marquez, 
were in arms against the govern- 
ment with which the convention of 
Soledad was concluded. 

It is impossible, then, to doubt 
that the French Commissioners 
agreed to the convention for the 
sole purpose of securing a passage 
through the fortified defiles; for 
they at once refused to wait the 
required time for negotiating, and 
spoke as if no binding convention 
whatever could be made with the 
Mexican Government with whom 
they had just concluded one. Again 
we refer to the proces-verbal : 

Sir Charles Wyke desires to know if it is 
true that M. de Saligny had said that he 
considered the preliminaries as of no more 
value than the paper on which they were 
written ; and the latter answers that he 
never could have had the least confidence 
in what emanated from the Government of 
Mexico, neither in its preliminaries nor in 
its other engagements. 

Commodore Dunlop asks M. de Saligny 
why he put his signature to them, and how 
it happens that he does not consider himself 


bound, 

To this the French Commissioner an- 
swers that he has no explanation to give to 
the Conference respecting the motives 
which prompted him to sign the prelimi- 
naries, but that he should have thought 
himself solemnly bound by his signature, 
if the Government of Mexico had not taken 
care to nullify in a thousand ways the pre- 
liminaries of La Soledad. 


General Prim concurred in every 
material point with Sir Charles 


Wyke, especially in protesting 
VOL, LXXVIL—NO, CCCCLI, 
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against the contemplated breach 
of the Convention of Soledad by the 
French. 

This conference was the last 
between the three sets of allied 
commissioners ; it being understood 
and agreed that all joint action was 
thenceforward at an end. The 
Spanish forces were withdrawn, and 
left the country.as fast as means of 
transport could be procured for 
them. The English Minister did 
the best that could be done for the 
English creditors under the circum- 
stances, by entering into a treaty 
for the allotment of a certain per- 
centage of customs’ duties to the 
discharge of their claims. This 
treaty, conditional on the ratifica- 
tion of his Government, never was 
atified, out of deference to the 
French Emperor, who was simul- 
taneously labouring to convey an 
impression that he had been unge- 
nerously deserted by his allies. 

The French, as soon as the con- 
ference broke up, announced their 
intention of marching on Mexico, 
which they made no doubt of enter- 
ing in triumph, carrying their puppet 
of a Provisional President, General 
Almonte, along with them, and in- 
stalling him in the place of Juarez. 
They made a show of falling back be- 
hind the fortified passes ; but sud- 
denly discovering, or pretending to 
discover, that their sick would not 
be safe in the hospitals which (by 
the 5th article of the convention of 
Soledad) were to remain under the 
protection of the Mexican nation, 
they wheeled round, and, flinging 
all thought of good faith and honour 
to the winds, confidently hurried on 
to the attack of Puebla. 

Although the strength of this 
place, which had sustained innu- 
merable sieges, was well known, 
General Lorencez, fully expecting 
to carry it by assault, began the 
attack with a party of Zouaves, 
who were driven back from before 
the outworks. The attempt was 
gallantly and recklessly renewed by 

T 
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a combined movement of Zouaves 
and Chasseurs de Vincennes, who 
were similarly driven back. He 
then put forth his whole remaining 
strength, and was repulsed for the 
third time, with the loss of 1,200 
killed, and so large a proportion of 
wounded, that if ‘the Mexicans had 
pressed vigorously on his retreat, 
not a Frenchman would have 
reached Orizaba except as a pri- 
soner. On arriving there, the 
General published an address to 
his soldiers, in which he says: 
‘Soldiers, your march on Mexico 
has been arrested by material ob- 
stacles which you had no reason to 
expect, after ‘the information you 
had received. You had been told a 
hundred times that the 
Puebla called for you with all her 
voice, and that the population 
would crowd upon you to cover 
you with flowers.’ He then waited 
patiently at Orizaba for reinforce- 
ments and fresh instructions from 
France. 

This decisive defeat was softened 
down for the French public into a 
check; but the imperial Govern- 
ment felt that the military honour 
of France was seriously engaged ; 
and a force, raising the expedi- 
tionary army to 45,000 men, was 
sent out under General Forey. He 
arrived early in 1863, and imme- 
diately laid siege to Puebla, which 
he reduced by famine, after being 
detained before it two months and 
sustaining repeated repulses with 
heavy loss. He did not reach Mexico 
before June, when he proclaimed 
Maximilian, and sent him an offer 
of the crown from a so-called as- 
sembly of Notables, nominated by 
three or four le: ders of the Clerical 
party. Even this assembly could 
not be trusted ; and many of them 
never saw the instrument to which 
their names were attached. 

This was too palpable animposture 
even for the Archduke, who (under 
the advice of his family) declined to 
accept an offer so conveyed, saying : 


city of 
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‘Prove to me that I am really the 
popular choice, and I will start in 
twenty-four hours.’ The notion of 
a popular choice or plebiscite in 
such a country was an absurdity on 
the face of it. How were the votes 
to be given or collected? or who 
could be trusted to cast them up ? 
However, the French and the emi- 
grant regency between them got 
up the semblance of a national call 
which satisfied the scruples of Maxi- 
milian; and the manner in which 
they did it is incidentally revealed 
by the Abbé Domenech, who says: 
The detractors of the regency say that 
Almonte is guilty of having imposed the 
Empire by ordering the préfets and all the 
authorities in Mexico to make the adminis- 
tration sign in favour of the new regime, 
in the name of the functionaries and the 
administrés. It may be so; but in what 
country of the world do not elections take 


place, in conditions of liberty more or less 
similar? Look at England! as they say 


in the Corps Législatif. Look at the 
United States! as they formerly said in 
the same locality. The freedom of the 
vote, the free vote, is it not always on the 
side of the strongest or richest ? Liberty 
costs dear: it is not to be had gratis: 
must be rich or strong to have it. 

At Mexico, I have often heard say that the 
proclamation of the Archduke Maximilian 
by the Chamber of Notables, who had never 
heard speak of him, was a juggler’s trick, 
of which all the world had been the dupe. 
Did the Archduke know what to make of 
the assembly of Notables? Did he know 
that a country which emerges from a revo- 
lution, preceded by 240 others in forty 
years, could not give a serious and spon- 
taneous vote in “favour of an unknown 
prince? Well, then, was it to make him- 
self popular that he demanded the confir- 
mation of the vote of the Notables by uni- 
versal suffrage ? This is not the question. 
It is enough to know that the universal 
suffrage gave everybody time for reflection: 
it gave time to arrange a great number of 
things. M. Almonte has therefore done 
well to make all the administration vote 
freely by circular, and we have powrfully 
aid¢ d him hy our movable columns. 


one 


It is difficult to understand how 
the son and brother of an Emperor 
Austria, a scion of .the proud 
house of Hapsburg, was induced to 
accept an imperial crown, under 
such circumstances, at the hands 
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of an emperor by the grace of the 
coup d'état, and accept it, moreover, 
on the condition of enforcing on 
his new subjects, that were to be, 
such claims as the Jecker bonds. 
One fact, sedulously kept out of 
sight, is that his own private fi- 
nances were on a par with those of 
the Austrian empire at the time. 
‘bit eo quo vis qui zonam perdidit.’ 

From the manner in which popu- 
lar elections are arranged in France, 
he might have guessed how a ple- 
biscite would be obtained by a 
French general in Mexico; and an 
imperial missionary of pacification, 
progress,and philanthropy, believing 
himself to be the true elect of the 
people, would hardly have stipu- 
lated so earnestly for the prolonged 
support of a French army. By 
the treaty of Miramar (April roth, 
1864) it is stipulated that a French 
army of 25,000 men was to remain 
in Mexico until he should have or- 
ganised an army of his own; and 
in any case France, after the recall 


of its expeditionary army, was to 
leave for six years a force of 8,000 
men composing the foreign legion 


in the service of his crown. In re- 
turn he recognised, in addition to 
the claims of the French already 
mentioned, a fresh debt of 271 mil- 
lions of frances, under the titleof a war 
indemnity. Of the loan of eight or 
nine millions sterling raised for 
him at the outset, he carried less 
than a million and a half with him ;! 
and of a subsequent loan of eight 
or ten millions sterling added to 
the national debt of Mexico, less 
than a quarter was applied to the 
service of the State. 

This second loan (as M. Thiers ex- 
plained in his masterly exposition) 
was raised in France in small shares, 
issued on terms, and at a rate of 
interest, that caused them to be 
eagerly sought as an investment 


' The precise amount of this loan does not appear. 
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by small capitalists. The object 
was to gain popularity for the 
cause ; and the result has been to 
raise a degree of angry excitement 
which it has required heavy pecu- 
niary sacrifices to allay. A pea- 
sant proprietor who had invested 
his small savings in a share, was 
overheard exclaiming: ‘Ce n’est 
pas l’empereur des Mexicains qu’on 
a di fusiller, c’est notre sacré co- 
quin impérial 4 nous.’ 

The well informed writer of the 
article ‘Mexico’ in the Conversations- 
Lexicon states that, during the 
French occupation, the whole ex- 
penses of the Mexican government, 
civil and military, were defrayed by 
the French; who, having the entire 
resources of Mexico at their dis- 
posal, indemnified themselves as 
they best might. But the balance 
must have been enormously against 
them, and their aggregate loss 
(ronghly computed at forty millions 
sterling) far exceeded any sum 
which “M. Fould or any other 
Minister of Finance has yet ven- 
tured to specify. 

Before any other claimant or 
creditor had received a sixpence, 
the sum of 560,0o00/, was paid to 
Jecker on account, being more than 
three times the amount honestly 
due to him. In his speech in the 
Corps Législatif M. Jules Favre 
proved to demonstration, in the 
teeth of an attempted denial by M. 
Rouher, and amidst a storm of in- 
terruptions : ‘Que les bons Jecker 
ont été si bien objet d’une préoc- 
cupation constante de la part de 
ceux qui ont entrepris l’expédition, 
que, a Vheure qu’il est, les bons 
Jecker sont les seuls sur lesquels de 
Vargent ait été versé. Une conven- 
tion a été conclue, en vertu de 
laquelle 26 millions devaient étre 
versées aJecker; elle a été approuvée 
par le ministre frangais ; elle porte 
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Mondes it is described as a loan opened by the intermediation of Glyn & Co., and caleu- 


lated to produce 18,600,000 fr, de rentes. 
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la signature de M. de Montholon. 
La moitié de ces millions a été 
versée.”) The payment of the re- 
mainder was provided for by the 
same arrangement in preference to 
other claims. 

The manner in which the French 
public have been systematically de- 
ceived or kept in the dark on the 
subject of Mexico, was most effec- 
tively exposed by M. Jules Favre; 
and when M. Rouher appeals to the 
approving votes of the majority of 
that assembly, the reply is twofold: 
They voted in ignorance of the facts; 
and, being a mere mockery of repre- 
sentation, they would have voted 
any thing which was deemed neces- 
sary to uphold imperialism. 

When the news of the surrender 
of Puebla was brought to the 
French Emperor at Fontainebleau, 
he is reported to have exclaimed, 
‘Then Mexico is ours.’ His exulta- 
tion did not last long ; although, 
short-lived as it was, it lasted long 
enough to be communicated and 
prove fatal to his nominee. It was 
not for want of ample warning from 
more trustworthy quarters that 
Maximilian was misled ; and all the 
efforts of the emigrants, who had 
installed themselves as a regency 
protected by French bayonets, were 
unavailable to get up a reception 
that could be mistaken for a popular 
one. The Clerical party had brought 
him over for the express ¢ and avowed 
purpose of governing in his name, 
and (as a preliminary step to the 
recovery of their ascendancy) of 

restoring the property of the Church. 
Disappointed in both objects, they 
flung him over, and he then tried 
what was to be done through the 
Liberal party, whom he apparently 
expected to find really liberal, en- 
lightened, and patriotic. He con- 
sequently prepared and proposed 
schemes of toleration, popular edu- 
cation, financial and administrative 
reform, regulation of weights and 
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measures, construction of railways 
&c., such as might be adapted to 
the meridian of Germany, when 
Count Bismarck, reposing from con- 
quest and annexation, shall be at 
leisure to cultivate the arts of 
peace, 

He was earnestly, if not judicious- 
ly, seconded by the Empress Char- 
lotte, of whom the Abbé Domenech 
says: ‘Onan average, she spent ten 
thousand francs a week in charity, 
What she gave away privately, or 
with her own hand, no one knows, 
Better understood, and better sur- 
rounded, she would have become 
the Providence of Mexico, by the 
benevolent institutions she would 
have founded, and by the impulse 
she was in the way of giving to 
charitable works which are totally 
wanting in Mexico. Self-collected, 
without despotism, she is of a tena- 
cious firmness not to be shaken. 
She keeps those who approach her 
at a distance, but is simple and 
kind towards those whom she ap- 
proaches. Right-minded, refined, 
and liberal, the Empr ess judge 8 the 
most elevated and the most compli- 
cated questions with much justness. 
The library of her private cabinet 
at Chapultepec is composed of a 
single work, Le Bulletin des Lois. 
Her Majesty is constantly studying 
without being repulsed by the dry- 
ness of the subjects which are useful 
toher. In what concerns Mexico and 
the Mexicans, she has not been in- 
structed sufficiently to lighten her 
crown. This is notastonishing. The 
materials which reach her cabinet 
are not of a nature to show her the 
naked truth. As to arches of triumph, 
or flowers strewn before sovereigns as 
they pass, we know what they mean, 
even when the expense is not defrayed 
by the municipalities.’ 

There is one remark of the Em- 
peror’s almoner and warm advocate, 
the Abbé, in which we perfectly con- 
cur. His highest moral and mental 
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qualities were a serious disadvan- 
tage to him in dealing with the Mexi- 
cans. He was agreat deal too good 
for them. They laughed in their 
sleeves at his Utopian projects, and 
treated the establishment of his dyn- 
asty as a joke. Government officials 
remarked ironically to the Abbé: 
‘The Emperor is repairing the 
Chateau of Chapultepec, the palace 
of Mexico, and spending money as 
if he expected to remain some time 
here.’ Mexicans belonging to the 
imperial household refused to go to 
the soirées given by the staff, saying 
openly that they never went ‘ chez 
ces canailles de Frangais.’ The 
cross of the Legion of Honour was 
trailed by a band of republicans at 
the tail of a horse. In _ proof 
of the hostility of the authorities, 
the Abbé complains that when, at 
the Féte of Independence, speeches 
were delivered insulting and threat- 
ening to the French, or cries were 
heard in the streets of ‘Death to 
Maximilian!’ ‘ Death to Charlotte!’ 
‘Death to the French!’ ‘ Death to 
foreigners !’—neither the speakers 
nor the rioters were arrested or 
checked.! 

He describes the Liberal party as 
composed of ‘mon who possessed 
little or nothing; ambitious, mal- 
contentent, marplots, and all who 
are opposed to the domination of a 
rich, little evangelical clergy, and to 
the arbitrary régime of Spain. This 
party, having nothing to lose and 
everything to gain by revolutions, 
have made as many as they could. 
Two hundred and forty are enu- 
merated since 1821!’ Whether 
they are all needy adventurers may 
be inferred from a well authenti- 
cated fact. When the French in- 
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vasion was commenced, a Mexican 
nobleman raised and equipped two 
squadrons of cavalry at his own 
expense, and undertook to advance 
twelve thousand dollars a month 
for the service of the republic till 
its independence was secured. It 
was this nobleman’s son, Colonel 
Rincon Gallardo, who commanded 
the party when Maximilian was be- 
trayed by Lopez, and who tried to 
favour the Emperor’s escape by 
giving him a hint to steal away. 
The position of the Emperor in 
Mexico bears a striking analogy to 
that of King Joseph in Spain, 
as described by Napoleon in a letter 
to his ambassador at Ma trid in 1810. 
But the Spaniards were more scat- 
tered and subdued than the Mexi- 
cans, who were never without an 
army, or a national government in 
all its forms and duly recognised by 
the United States. The French 
army was aptly compared by M. 
Thiers to a vessel cleaving its way ~ 
through the waters which directly 
close upon its track. The troops and 
authorities who regularly abandoned 
town after town on its approach, 
as regularly returned when it had 
passed on. The French soldiers 
speedily became alive to the real 
nature of their work. ‘The inter- 
vention,’ observed a _ philosophic 
corporal, ‘is a good thing which 
has but one drawback—the abuse of 
the forced marches to overtake people 
who are constantly flying from us. 
It gives promotion to the soldier 
and piastres to the Mexicans who 
supply our camp-kettles ; it civilises 
the women, who are fond of us to 
distraction ; and it is especially ad- 
vantageous to the canine race, whose 
character has been completely modi- 


‘ It is the striking and just remark of Count Strzelecki, writing from Mexico, that 
‘Dans les premiers moments de toutes les crises qui éclatent 4 l'improviste sur les 
sociétés, le seul qui ne se trompe jamais, c’est le bas peuple ; car c’est 'instinct et non 
systeme, ambition, ou doctrine qui lui parle; aussi au Mexique voyez comme il procéde.’ 
—Coup d il sur T Histoire de Mexique depuis son Emancipation jusqu’a 1838 (unpub- 


lished), 


At the time of which he speaks the popular political cries were ‘ Vive l’Amérique!’ 


‘Vive l'Indépendance!’ and he thinks that the capital blunder of Iturbide was offering 


the imperial crown to a succession of foreign princes. 
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fied since our arrival.’ The dogs, 
adds the reporter of these reflec- 
tions, were ill fed and badly treated 
by the Mexicans. The French 
soldiers fed and were kind to them ; 
and all the dogs of the country be- 
came instinctively aware of the dif- 
ference. ‘In less than a year our 
smallest detachments were preceded 
or followed by troops of dogs, who 
bit the Mexicans. So powerful an 
agent is self-interest.’ 

Neither was the Mexican army, 
though unable to make head against 
the French, ever broken up or dis- 
organised. There is an important 
statement on this subject in a letter 
from the Emperor Maximilian to 
one of his ministers, dated Feb. 
9, 1867, reviewing his position 
when abandoned by the French. 
After describing the bad condition 
of his own army, he says: ‘On the 
other hand, the Republican forces, 
wrongly represented as demoralised, 
disorganised and united solely by 
the hope of pillage, prove by their 
conduct that they form a homo- 
geneous army, whose stimulant is 
the courage and the perseverance 
of a chief moved by a great idea— 
that of defending the national 
independence, which he believes 
threatened by the establishment of 
our empire.’ ! 

It was under this mistaken im- 
pression of the Republican forces, 
we presume, that he signed the 
decree of Oct. 3, 1865, by which 
every one found in arms against 
him or the French, or guilty of sup- 
plying arms or provisions to persons 
in arms against them, was liable to 
be tried by court-martial and shot 
within twenty-four hours. The cha- 
racter and conduct of Maximilian 
are so marked by contradiction and 
inconsistency, that it is difficult to 
pass an unqualified judgment upon 
his acts. Wonderful to relate, the 
preamble of this decree contained a 
recognition of the courage and con- 
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stancy of Juarez; and the Mexican 
Charivari produc ‘ed a caricature of 
the Emperor fastening on the breast 
of Juarez, who wears a Phrygian 

cap, a medal of honour for courage 
and constancy. 

The Emperor was a humane 
man, and could hardly have con- 
templated the application of the 
decree to the troops of the repub- 
lican army, regular or irregular, 
fighting under their national colours 
for their national independence; 
yet when it was so applied, he 
does not appear to have taken any 
steps to check or censure the misap- 
plication. Only ten days after he 
had affixed his signature, on the 13th 
of October, a combat took place be- 
tween a Republican force of 1,000 
men and an Imperialist force under 
Colonel Mendez. The Republicans 
were defeated, and General Artiaga, 
General Salazar (the governor of 
the department), with four colonels, 
were taken prisoners; and they 
were shot on the 21st pursuant to 
the decree. General Artiaga was 
described in a French newspaper, 
published in Mexico, as ‘an honest 
and sincere man, whose career had 
been distinguished by humanity.’ 
General Salazar wrote to his mother 
the night before his execution: 
‘My conscience is quiet. I go 
down to the tomb at thirty-three 
years of age without a stain upon 
my military career, or a blot upon 
my name.’ 

Three days after the execution 
the following protest was forwarded 
to Maximilian : 


Tacambaro: October 23, 1865. 

Sire,—We have learned with horror and 
dismay of the act committed by Colonel 
Mendez, who, in violation of all the laws of 
humanity and war, has executed a number 
of officers of the Liberal army taken pri- 
soners by him. In all civilised countries 
military officers respect prisoners of war. 
The Liberal army—to which you refuse to 
accord even the name of army — pays 4 
greater respect to those laws than the 


1 Letter published by the Jornal des Debats of July roth, 1867. 
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leaders of your forces; for we, who are 
prisoners, are respected by all, from gene- 
rals down to private soldiers. Were we 
not with a genuine Liberal force, the act of 
Colonel Mendez might provoke a bloody 
revenge; and we Belgians, who came to 
Mexico solely in order to act as a guard to 
our princess, but whom you have forced to 
fight against principles identical with our 
own, might have expiated with our blood 
the crime of a man who is a traitor to his 
country. We hope, sire, that this act of 
barbarity will not remain unpunished, and 
that you will cause the laws existing among 
all civilised nations to be respected. We 
protest most earnestly against this un- 
worthy act, hoping that the Belgian name 
will not much longer continue “mixed up 
with this iniquitous war. 

Brever, Guyot, Fracnat, Van 
Ho.enseck, and two hundred 
others. 

There must have been other pri- 
soners besides these 200 Belgians ; 
whose number, rank and position, 
must have been perfectly well 
known to Maximilian and his coun- 
sellors, and might surely have sug- 
gested that there was still a Repub- 
lican army in the field. Instead of 
being punished, Mendez was pro- 
moted, and left free to pursue the 
same bloody course. Ifthe Emperor 
was compelled by those about him to 
sanction or tolerate such deeds, the 
same plea stands good for Juarez, 
who might say with equal truth : 
~—Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri. 

The delay of eight days between 
the capture and execution does not 
look as if Mendez expected to be in- 
terrupted or disavowed, or as if he 
acted without reference to superior 
authority. If we are not misin- 
formed, the brother of General 
Escobedo was subsequently shot 
under the same decree. 

Nothing short of the complete 
establishment of a recognised, dura- 
ble and essentially national govern- 
ment can be urged even in palliation 
of such a decree. Yet we find the 
imperialist ex-almoner writing at 
the commencement of 1867, ‘'Two 
years ago (early in 1865) I wrote 
that the reign of the Emperor was 
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terminated ; that his fall was no 
more than an affair of time.’ He 
also says: ‘The 1st April, 1865, 
M. Gutierrez wrote to me on the 
situation of Mexico these words, 
extorted by a profound chagrin: 
“ Far from being cured, the malady 
is aggravated: that signifies for 
me, not that the remedy was badly 
chosen, but simply that it was badly 
applied. Be this as itmay, the result 
will be necessarily disastrous.”’’ M. 
Gutierrez is mentioned in the Moni- 
teur as the ‘ valiant and lamented ’ 
person who conducted the negotia- 
tions which ended in Maximilian’s 
acceptance of the throne. There 
is abundant evidence, that before 
the autumn of 1865, the expedition 
was considered hopeless at the 
Tuileries. The United States, 
flushed with triumph, were about 
to appear upon the scene. 

We all remember the eagerness, 
then unaccountable, with which, at 
anearly stageofthe struggle between 
North and South, the French Em- 
peror pressed for the joint recogni- 
tion or intervention of Great Britain. 
His motives are now perfectly intel- 
ligible. We were to be made the 
blind instruments of his Mexican 
policy. In March 1862, Mr. Seward 
wrote a despatch to be communi- 
vated to the courts of London, Paris 
and Madrid, in which he strongly 
objected to a monarchy in Mexico, 
especially under a European prince, 
as ‘calculated to produce a state of 
things in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the United States, preju- 
dicial to the interests, and uncon- 
genial with the feelings, of the 
American people.’ He also clearly 
intimated that, if the United States 
did not put a peremptory veto on the 
scheme at once, it was simply be- 
cause their hands were full. They 
left no room for doubt or hesitation 
about their course, so soon as their 
cherished union was confirmed ; and 
the would-be restorer of the Latin 
race, the champion of the mon- 
archical principle, had nothing for 
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it but to draw off with all possible 
despatch at the stern bidding of the 
Saxon and republican. 

That the French Emperor did 
his best, consistently with his 
own interests, to provide for the 
safety of his protegé, is possible 
enough ; but he did not abide by 
the treaty of Miramar, which 
bound him to leave 8,000 men for 
six years after the departure of the 
main army; and he must have 
known that no high-spirited man 
in the position of Maximilian could 
or would abandon his devoted par- 
tisans and followers in such a’strait. 
Maximilian had himself acted on 
the maxim of Ve victis; he had en- 
couraged instead of discrediting the 
tre aditional practice of treating ad- 
versaries, loyalor disloyal, as traitors. 
He had made a desperate cast for 
a throne, and he was bound to abide 
the hazard of the die. As events 
have come to pass, he will stand far 
better with posterity than if he had 
accepted his life on conditions that 
could not have been otherwise than 
humiliating, and returned to Eu- 
rope to parade the cruel deceit put 
upon him, his haftled hopes, his 
ruined fortunes, and his wrongs. 

Neither high admiration for his 
virtues, nor warm sympathy with 
his sufferings, should blind us to 
the baneful consequences which 
must have ensued from the cal- 
culated and interested suppression 
of independence and _ nationality. 
Let us not be told of invasion or 
occupation, either by despots or re- 
publics, with a view to the preser- 
vation of order and the establish- 
ment of good government. Were 
not these the very grounds which 
were held to justify the partition of 
Poland? And what has that un- 
happy country gained by the 
change ? A nation writhing under 


‘ The Daily News, July 12, 1867. 
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the armed heel of an oppressor is a 
hundred times more to be pitied 
than one which is fighting out its 
own quarrels on its own ground, 
whatever the waste of life or the 
destruction of property. The one 
has hopes and may emerge into 
prosperity: the very struggle in- 
spires and elevates: the other has 
nothing before it or about it but 
degradation and despair. The in- 
eradicable evil of settlements by 
conquest or force thay be seen in 
Ireland, where the lapse of cen- 
turies has not reconciled the subject 
race to their destiny ; where Fenians 
are still rising against the English, 
as the Mexic vans rose, and would 
have gone on rising, against the 
French. ‘The French army,’ it has 
been justly observed by an English 
journalist, ‘ not only did not extin- 
guish civil war in Mexico: it exas- 
perated and inflamed every domestic 
faction in that unhappy country ; it 
brought civil war and left civil war 
behind.’! 

When Johnson pressed Boswell’s 
father to declare what good Crom- 
well had ever done, the old judge 
(as Scott relates), after being much 
tortured, at last spoke out: ‘ God, 
doctor ! he gart kings ken that they 
had a lith in their necks.’ If, after 
admitting the apparent impolicy of 
the summary justice dealt out to 
Maximilian, we are still pressed to 
say what good Juarez has done by 
it, we should be strongly tempted 
to reply: He has taught emperors 
and emperors’ sons that they cannot 
join in plots against national inde- 
pendence with impunity: that they 
should hold aloof from conspirators, 
speculators, and adventurers : that, 
if they play a bloody and dangerous 
game for a sceptre with their eyes 
open, they cannot be permitted to 
draw stakes when they have lost. 


